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PREFACE. 

‘ London  as  it  is’  supplies  a tolerably 
abundant  store  of  materials  for  observation 
and  reflection,  too  ample,  indeed,  if  taken 
in  a comprehensive  sense,  to  be  embraced 
within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  treatise. 

Neither  is  it  intended  to  take  a pano- 
ramic view  of  the  place,  but  to  apply  the 
microscope  to  the  examination  of  the  beings 
who  inhabit  it ; the  object  of  the  present 
essay  is  an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances 
which  are  either  prejudicial  or  conducive 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
including  a review  of  their  habits,  customs, 
amusements,  and  morals. 

Ten  years  ago  the  writer  of  these  pages 

took  up  his  abode  in  London  ; in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  1828,  he  was  appointed 
resident  Medical  Officer  of  the  Dispensary 
of  the  original  London  University,  which 
was  opened  in  that  year  ; the  Dispensary 
merging  into  the  North  London  Hospital 
in  1834,  he  was  attached  to  this  latter  In- 
stitution, and  has  continued  to  be  so  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  earlier  part  of 
his  life  having  been  spent  in  the  country, 
most  of  the  impressions  of  the  metropolis 
were  novel  to  him,  and  situated  as  he  was 
he  could  not  but  observe  the  difference 
between  not  only  the  classes  of  maladies 
prevalent  in  London  and  the  country,  but 
also  between  the  physical  conditions  and 
dispositions  of  the  people. 

Observation,  casual  at  first,  led  to  in- 
vestigation ; this  extended  itself  from  effects 
to  causes,  and  the  result  is  in  the  reader's 
hands. 

The  preservation  of  health,  or  in  other 
words  the  prevention  of  disease,  has  not 
en^atjcd  the  attention  of  physicians  so 
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much  as  the  cure  of  maladies ; some  per- 
sons may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
bias  of  self-interest  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  account  for  the  direction 
Medical  Science  has  taken, — no  such  mo- 
tive, however,  has  actuated  authors  or 
practitioners ; the  Medical  Profession  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  liberality, 
and  while  this  imputation  is  repudiated  it 
is  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a cause  for  there  being-  so  few  writers  on 
the  principles  of  Hygiene. 

From  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  who 
wrote  on  the  preservation  of  health,  to 
the  present  time,  the  subject  has  been  as 
it  were  in  abeyance ; it  is  true  treatises 
have  occasionally  appeared,  but  they  have 
been  “ few  and  far  between.” 

Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
active  and  philanthropic  mind  of  the  late 
Sir  J.  Sinclair  applied  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  and  led  to  the 

publication  of  his  “ Code  of  Health  and 
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Longevity;”  but  it  has  not  been  a study 
tor  intellectual  minds  alone,  for  as  great  a 
sensualist  as  ever  ate  nightingales  in  luxu- 
rious Rome,*  has  helped  us  to  a similar 
chapter  of  advice,  namely,  Dr.  Kitchener. 
Since  these  treatises  were  published,  the 
subject  has  been  taken  up  by  numerous 
authoi’s  in  France,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  HalR  and  Nysten,+  Tourtelle 
and  Rostan. 

i 

More  recently  we  have  had  essays  on  the 
subject  in  this  country,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Coombe’s  useful  woi-k  on 
the  Physiology  of  Health,  in  which  he  lays 
great  stress  on  due  attention  being  paid  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  ; Dr.  Kilgour’s  Lec- 
tures, the  works  of  Dr.  S.  Smith,  Dr.  Dungli- 

* It  is  related  of  iEsop  the  actor,  that  he  once  paid 
a sum  equal  to  £800  of  our  money  for  a single  dish  of 
singing  birds,  and  melted  down  precious  stones  to  mix 
with  his  wine.  See  Encyc.  Brit.  Art.  Bird,  and  Lem- 
priere. 

f Contributors  to  the  “ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Medicales.” 
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son  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and 
Dr.  Johnston’s  Stream  of  Life  from  the  Cradle 
to  the  Grave ; these  works,  however,  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  individual  rather  than 
general  health. 

The  following-  essay  refers  chiefly  to  the 
British  metropolis,  comparison  being  drawn 
between  its  former  and  its  present  state, 
between  the  town  and  country,  and,  lastly, 
between  London  and  foreign  countries,  and 
cities. 

In  suggesting  improvements  with  a view 
to  promote  the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  the  metropolis,  the  writer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  animadvert  on  the  culpable  neglect 
of  the  Government,  in  neither  undertaking 
public  works  nor  giving  encouragement  to 
plans  projected  by  private  individuals, 
having  this  very  desirable  object  in  view. 

The  moral  health  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
their  physical  condition,  claims,  and  ought 
to  ensure  the  fostering  aid  and  protection 
of  the  legislature,  but  those  who  fill  the 
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various  offices  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment appear  to  give  themselves  very  little 
trouble  about  the  matter. 

Education,  for  instance,  the  leading-string 
of  Science  and  Art,  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  feeling,  moral  excellence, 
and  every  social  institution,  — the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  duty  the  parent  owes  the 
child,  even  this  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
wild  ; it  is  true  the  apathy  of  our  natural 
guardians  has  been  partially  counter- 
balanced by  private  benevolence  and  muni- 
ficence, but  there  has  been  no  directing 
power,  and  consequently  harmony  and  sys- 
tem have  been  wanting. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a new  era 
has  dawned  ; Lord  Brougham  has  the 
honour  of  first  bursting  the  bonds  of  pre- 
judice, and  giving  a new  impulse  to  public 
opinion  ; new  seats  of  learning  are  esta- 
blished, and  the  sentiments  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign  are  thus  expressed  : “ Communi- 
cating, as  she  does,  with  all  classes  of 
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society,  she  cannot  but  perceive  that  the 
greater  the  diffusion  of  religion,  know- 
ledge, and  the  love  of  freedom  in  a country, 
the  more  orderly,  industrious,  and  wealthy 
is  its  population.”  * 

Sir  F.  Head,  in  his  instructive  and 
amusing-  book  from  the  Brunnens  of 
Nassau,  makes  many  sensible  remarks  on 
the  monkish  course  of  study  pursued  in  our 
dim-sighted  ancient  Universities  ; a valu- 
able contribution  has  also  been  made  to  the 
cause  by  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Boston,  U.S.  ; 
and  recently  a Central  Society  of  Education 
has  been  formed  in  London,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  do  good.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the 

* Duchess  of  Kent’s  reply  to  City  of  London  Address 
on  the  Princess  Victoria  coining  of  regal  age,  eighteen, 
May  24,  1837. 

What  a contrast  presents  itself  between  the  ideal 
picture  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  present  state 
of  unhappy  Spain,  where  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
anarchy  conspire  to  lay  waste  the  most  luxuriant  of 
lands,  and  to  annihilate,  by  a cruel,  exterminating 
civil  war,  a race  renowned  in  history,  and  the  most 
graceful,  in  mien  and  feature,  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe ! 
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apathy  of  the  Government,  the  public  may 
be  congratulated  that,  though  the  cause 
of  their  intellectual  and  physical  improve- 
ment does  not  progress  with  the  rapidity 
of  a steam-engine  on  a rail-road,  yet  it 
advances  steadily  and  surely,  under  more 
favourable  auspices  than  have  shone  forth 
in  almost  any  preceding  age. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  following  treatise 
contain  much  statistic  information  ; and,  if 
the  reader  find  his  path  tedious  through 
this  matter-of-fact  portion  of  it,  he  will  per- 
ceive the  prospect  expand  as  he  progresses, 
for  he  will  meet  with  more  speculative,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  more  interesting  matter,  as  he 
advances  in  his  journey. 

J.  H. 


4,  George-street,  Eus ton-square, 
June  ‘24,  18.37. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction— The  Moral  and  Physical  condition  of 
Man  a fine  study — Malte  Brun’s  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject— Importance  of  Health — Its  Basis — Physiolo- 
gical sketch  of  the  Human  Frame — Characteristics 
of  Health — Mental  and  Bodily  Health  inseparable 
— Health  supported  on  a Tripod — Progress  of  its 
decay. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
either  in  his  individual  or  collective  capa- 
city ; whether  it  tend  to  raise  his  moral 
condition,  promote  his  happiness,  or  improve 
his  physical  organization,  is  matter  of  deep 
interest,  and  must,  more  or  less,  concern 
every  one.  Various  writers  on  various  sub- 
jects have  remarked  that  man’s  best  study 
is  himself  ; whether  he  be  influenced  by 
philanthropic  zeal,  or  actuated  by  selfish 
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motives,  he  is  almost  certain  of  finding-  it  a 
profitable  undertaking,  for  he  places  himself 
in  a position  to  confer  benefit  not  only  on 
his  fellow  - creatures,  but  on  himself  in 
particular. 

To  know  one’s  self  is  no  easy  task,  though 
we  have  the  world  as  a mirror  constantly 
before  us  ; to  know  others  is  not  so  difficult, 
though  we  have  not  half  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  their  thoughts  and 
actions ; but  to  point  out  plans  whereby  we 
may  all  be  benefited  is  more  difficult  than 
either.  The  moral  improvement  of  man  is  a 
work  of  great  importance,  and  opens  a wide 
and  inviting  field  to  the  philanthropistandthe 
philosopher,  conducing  to  his  mental  and  bo- 
dily health,  and  it  is  also  a work  of  extreme 
interest.  It  is  true  it  is  confined  to  man’s 
physical  organization,  but  the  study  of  that 
unfolds  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  a pros- 
pect that  is  boundless.  Its  sublimity  tends 
to  raise  him  into  communion  with  the  great 
Author  of  the  universe,  and  his  mind  becomes 
inspired  with  awe  by  the  contemplation  of 
it  Malte  Brun  thus  eloquently  apostro- 
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phizes  the  human  frame  : — “ The  physical 
organization  of  man,  while  it  subjects  him 
to  those  laws  of  generation,  growth,  and 
dissolution,  which  extend  to  all  orders  of 
living  nature,  bears,  at  the  same  time,  in 
each  of  its  parts,  and  as  a whole,  a character 
so  peculiar,  so  extraordinary,  and  so  sub- 
lime, that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  even 
the  most  distant  relationship  between  the 
brutes,  which  do  nothing  but  feed  and  pro- 
pagate on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
him  who  is  born  to  exercise  dominion  over 
them. 

“ That  upright  and  elevated  post  which 
indicates  both  dignity  and  courage  ; those 
hands,  the  trusty  instruments  of  our  will, 
the  dexterous  performers  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent, as  well  as  the  most  useful  works  ; 
those  eyes,  uplifted  from  the  dust,  whose 
intelligent  glance  can  survey  the  immensity 
of  the  heavens  ; those  organs  which  enable 
us  to  express  thought  by  articulate  sounds 
of  endless  variety  ; the  admirable  union  of 
strength  and  suppleness  in  all  our  members  ; 
finally,  the  harmony  and  perfectibility  of  all 
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our  senses,  assig  n to  us  the  first  rank  among- 
living  beings,  and  give  us  both  the  right  to 
claim,  and  to  hold  the  empire  of  the  earth.”* 

The  soundness  and  perfection  of  this 
beautiful  machine,  the  order  and  regularity  of 
its  working,  under  what  may  be  considered 
adverse  circumstances,  is  the  subject  chosen 
for  the  following  pages  ; in  other  words,  an 
inquiry  into  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  and  crowded  city,  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire,  and  into  the  causes 
that  are  prejudicial  to  it. 

Health  to  the  animal  economy  is  what  rea- 
son is  to  the  mind,  it  is  the  perfection  and  full 
enjoyment  of  its  best  faculties  and  powers, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  these  two  fre- 
quently depend  on,  and  afford  mutual  sup- 
port to,  each  other. 

But  the  importance  of  health  to  man  is  very 
great,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual feelings,  but  by  reason  of  the  active 
part  he  may  be  called  on  to  perform  in  life ; 
and,  moreover,  should  he  not  possess  this 


* Geograpli.  Univer.  vol.  i.,  p.  534. 
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blessing-  himself,  he  will  most  likely  occupy 
part  or  all  of  the  time  and  attention  of  one 
who  does. 

The  human  body  is  a complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  wonderfully  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  beautifully  adapted  for  the  duty 
each  is  destined  to  perform  ; perfect  harmony 
prevails  amongst  the  various  organs,  and 
should  one,  through  accident  or  natural 
weakness,  become  incapable  of  fulfilling  its 
office,  a general  sympathy  is  experienced  by 
the  others,  and,  as  they  mutually  assist  and 
depend  on  each  other,  the  failing  of  one  not 
unfrequently  leads  by  degrees  to  interrup- 
tions in  the  others,  and  eventually  to  a 
break-up  of  the  whole  system  ; it  is  therefore 
of  paramount  importance  to  keep  the  whole 
machine  in  perfect  order,  and  the  most 
trifling  irregularities  in  the  working  of  any 
of  its  parts  should  be  instantly  attended  to  : 
“ principiis  obsta.” 

The  preservation  of  the  human  frame  in  a 
state  of  soundness  depends  on  two  points, 
its  nutrition  and  the  exercise  of  its  various 
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Its  nutrition  consists  of  air  and  food,  its 
exercise  may  be  either  mental  or  physical ; 
and  on  the  due  administration  of  these 
depends  the  health  of  the  whole  system,  with 
the  exception  of  interruptions  arising  from 
other  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
but  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  a 
few  physiological  remarks,  that  the  subject 
may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  made  anatomy  a part  of  their 
study. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  reasoning 
power  ; of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence, 
it  is  sufficient  however  to  mention,  that 
injuries  of  the  one  are  immediately  followed 
by  derangement  of  the  other.  That  an 
extraordinary  connection  exists  between 
them  we  well  know,  but  of  the  nature  of  that 
connection  we  know  nothing.  The  brain  is 
also  the  fountain  head  of  the  physical  ner- 
vous system.  Two  sets  of  nerves  extend 
from  it  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

One  set  conveys  the  will  from  the  senso- 
riurn  to  the  extremities,  the  other  conveys 
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information  from  the  extremities  to  the 
brain — information  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses. 

The  nature  of  the  nervous  power  is  not  at 
all  understood,  it  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  all  physiologists,  particularly  those  of 
Germany  and  France,  from  a very  early 
period.  Sir  C.  Bell  has  thrown  more  light 
on  the  subject  than  any  former  writer,  yet 
we  are  utterly  at  a loss  to  comprehend  by 
what  means  the  impression  of  notes  is 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  eye 
from  a music-book  to  the  brain,  and  thence 
re-conveyed  through  the  agency  of  the 
lingers  to  the  keys  of  a piano,  and  all  in  an 
instant,  and  with  correctness  that  shews 
that  rule,  not  chance,  presides  over  the 
process. 

The  nervous  power  is  essential  to  the 
healthy  condition  and  exercise  of  all  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  the  body, 
whether  their  movement  be  voluntary  or 
involuntary.  The  brain  is  consequently  an 
organ  of  paramount  importance  in  the  animal 
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economy,  and  occupies  a situation  in  the 
body  where  it  is  least  likely  to  receive  harm 
or  injury. 

The  heart  is  the  centre  of  the  two  circu- 
lating systems,  and  supplies  renewed  blood 
and  warmth  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  It 
sends  blood,  of  a scarlet  colour  and  warm 
temperature,  through  the  arteries  to  the 
various  organs  and  extremities,  imparting 
thereby  substance,  animation  and  vigour  to 
the  whole  frame.  It  receives  the  same  blood 
back  through  the  veins,  of  a dark  crimson 
colour,  and  colder  than  when  it  went  forth, 
and  containing  certain  impurities  ; it  sends 
the  blood  to  the  lungs  dark  coloured,  as  it  is, 
to  undergo  certain  changes.  It  receives 
back  the  blood  from  the  lungs  restored  to  its 
bright  colour  and  warm  temperature,  and, 
being  once  more  fit  for  use,  is  again  for- 
warded over  the  whole  body  ; thus  the  heart 
is  a double  machine,  propelling,  by  its  double 
contraction,  scarlet  fresh  blood  through  the 
body,  and  dark  used  blood  to  the  lungs ; 
and,  in  the  interval  between  the  pulsations. 
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receiving  fresh  blood  from  the  lungs  and 
returned  blood  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  beating  of  the  heart  commences  a 
considerable  time  before  we  are  born,  and 
terminates  at  our  death. 

There  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pints 
of  blood  in  the  body,  all  of  which  passes 
through  the  heart  and  the  lungs  once  in 
about  five  minutes. 

Like  the  nervous  power,  a supply  of  fresh 
blood  is  essential  to  the  healthy  condition  of 
every  part  of  the  body. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  discovered 
by  William  Harvey,  a physician  of  London, 
about  the  year  1613,  but  he  pursued  his 
researches  for  several  years  after  that  time, 
and  it  was  not  till  1628  that  he  demonstrated 
his  discovery  to  the  public. 

The  lungs  are  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. Their  office  is  to  furnish  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air,  to  cleanse  the  blood  (to 
use  a homely  expression),  to  warm  it,  and, 
in  fact,  to  restore  it  to  a fit  state  to  be  re- 
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turned  to  the  heart  for  circulation  over  the 
body.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
the  blood  circulates  through  the  lungs  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  purpose  is  fulfilled  by 
its  being  exposed  to  the  air  most  freely  at 
every  inspiration.* 

The  air  consists  of  79  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
gas  and  21  oxygen.  As  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  the  latter  is  the  essential  gas  in 
supporting  life ; and  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
Lavoisier  have  ascertained  that  a man  re- 
quires 32  cubic  inches  of  it,  about  a pint, 
every  minute,  consequently  he  should  have 
a supply  of  at  least  five  pints  of  fresh  at- 
mospheric air  every  minute. 

The  air  that  has  been  once  inhaled  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  respiration,  from  its  having 
already  parted  with  a portion  of  its  oxygen, 
and  from  its  being  charged  with  impurities 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lungs  to  throw  off. 

Foul  air,  or  a scanty  supply  of  that  which 

* The  air  does  not  actually  come  into  contact  with 
the  blood,  but  the  film  that  separates  them  is  so  fine 
that  its  effects  pass  through  it. 
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is  fresh,  is  dreadfully  injurious  to  health,  and 
has  in  many  instances  quickly  proved  fatal. 
From  this  cause  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  of  our  countrymen  perished  in  one 
night  in  the  black  hole  in  Calcutta,  in  175l>. 

These  three  organs,  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  lungs,  lean  against,  support,  and 
are  essential  to  each  other,  and  form  the 
tripod  of  life;  upon  these  three  every  minute 
of  our  lives  depends.  Cut  off  the  influence 
of  either  of  these,  for  a single  minute,  and 
death  immediately  ensues.  They  are  in  full 
operation  from  birth,  and,  when  death  ap- 
proaches to  close  our  mortal  career,  after 
the  energies  of  the  mind  are  gone  and  the 
strength  of  the  body  is  prostrate,  these  three 
still  struggle  on,  but  their  “ occupation ’s 
gone,”  the  rest  of  the  body  is  already 
inanimate,  they  give  way  at  last  in  the 
reverse  of  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
above  described.  The  breathing  sinks,  the 
pulse  ceases,  and  the  mysterious  nervous 
power  gives  way  to — death. 

Upon  these  the  principle  of  life  depends  ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  other  organs  de- 
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serving  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  animal  economy. 

The  stomach  is  the  receptacle  into  which 
the  food  is  received,  and  where  it  is  digested 
previous  to  its  being  rendered  fit  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  body. 

After  it  has  been  some  time  empty,  its  sides 
form  themselves  into  corrugations,  which 
generate  a feeling  that  we  designate  appetite. 

When  the  food  reaches  it,  the  process  of 
digestion  immediately  begins,  a motion  pecu- 
liar to  it  and  the  small  intestines,  called  the 
peristaltic  action,  commences,  which  waves 
and  pushes  the  food  to  and  fro,  so  that  it 
becomes  intimately  mixed  with  the  fluid,  the 
stomach  itself  supplies,  to  promote  digestion, 
the  gastric  juice.  After  the  food  is  properly 
mingled  with  this  fluid,  its  character  is  some- 
what altered,  and  it  becomes  what  physio- 
logists term  chyme ; it  then  passes  on  from 
the  stomach  to  the  intestines,  where  it  under- 
goes other  changes  before  its  nutritive  parts 
are  separated  and  absorbed  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body.  The  stomach,  in  its 
healthy  state,  is  a most  fastidious  and  sensi- 
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tive  organ,  it  not  only  objects  to  certain 
kinds  of  food,  but  it  is  the  first  to  sympathize 
with  any  injury  or  mischief  that  occurs,  even 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body.  If 
the  head  suffer,  it  is  violently  disturbed  ; a 
bruise  on  either  of  the  extremities  causes  it 
to  fail  in  its  usual  duty  ; and  affections  of  the 
mind  completely  arrest  not  only  its  digestive 
powers,  but  also  prevent  the  feeling  of 
appetite  ; so  sensitive  is  it  that  physiologists 
consider  this  organ  as  the  centre  of  sym- 
pathy. It  is  exceedingly  unmanageable  in 
people  of  delicate  health,  and  is  easily  de- 
ranged even  in  the  most  vigorous  constitu- 
tions. 

When  it  goes  wrong,  indigestion  is  the 
consequence,  it  either  refuses  to  perform  the 
office  of  digestion  altogether,  or  it  produces 
a fluid  that  is  vitiated  in  itself,  and  turns 
its  own  contents  into  an  acid  deleterious 
mass.  Indigestion  is  produced  by  various 
causes  as  is  above  observed,  and  affects 
seriously,  and  in  a direct  manner,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  three  great  springs  of  life,  the 
brain,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs  ; and  it  con- 
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sequently  leads  to  innumerable  ailments  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  the  stomach, 
although  it  is  an  organ  of  secondary  import- 
ance compared  with  eith  er  of  the  three  jus 
mentioned,  yet  it  requires  an  equal  share  of 
attention  where  the  preservation  of  health 
is  the  object  in  view. 

The  liver  is  a large  and  solid  body,  situ- 
ated contiguous  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the 
stomach.  Its  office  is  to  pi-oduce  the  bile, 
the  use  of  which  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  ; 
it  mingles  itself  with  the  digested  food  by 
oozintr  into  the  intestines  a little  below  the 
stomach. 

It  seems  to  stimulate  the  intestines  to 
action,  for  the  more  abundant  it  is,  the  more 
frequent  and  lax  the  evacuations  ; and  these, 
moreover,  owe  their  colour  to  the  presence 
of  this  fluid. 

If  the  liver  become  torpid  and  fail  to  gene- 
rate bile,  as  is  often  the  case  in  persons  of 
sedentary  habits,  the  bowels  become  slow, 
the  evacuations  colourless,  and  the  general 
health  soon  suffers. 

The  bile  sometimes  regurgitates  from  the 
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intestine  into  the  stomach,  and  produces 
nausea  and  sickness  ; occasionally  it  is  ab- 
sorbed and  carried  into  the  blood,  where  it 
shews  itself  over  the  whole  body,  and  forms 
the  complaint  called  jaundice. 

In  tropical  climates,  the  liver  is  very 
liable  to  disease  and  derangement,  and  con- 
sequently claims  a corresponding  degree  of 
attention.  It  is  invariably  in  a disordered 
state  in  hypochondriasm  and  melancholy, 
which  maladies  indeed  were  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  deranged  state  of  this  organ. 

These  two  organs,  then,  the  stomach  and 
the  liver,  although  of  minor  importance  in 
the  immediate  support  of  life,  yet  are  indis- 
pensable accessaries  to  the  proper  working 
of  the  human  machine  ; functional  derange- 
ment or  structural  change  in  either,  would, 
if  not  set  right,  soon  lead  to  disturbance  of 
the  main-springs  of  life,  and  to  a general 
break-up  of  the  system. 

Naturalists,  in  speaking  of  the  three 
great  kingdoms,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral,  occasionally  distinguish  them  by 
saying  that 
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Minerals — grow. 

Vegetables — grow  and  live. 

Animals — grow,  live,  and  move. 

Man  possesses  most  of  the  faculties 
common  to  animals,  and  others  in  addition 
of  a more  exalted  character,  as  reasoning 
and  speaking.  The  power  of  moving,  of 
locomotion,  is  a faculty  we  possess  in  great 
perfection,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  swiftness  of  some  animals,  and 
the  strength  of  others,  none  can  compete 
with  man  in  undergoing  fatigue  in  respect 
of  distance  or  time  : the  faculty  of  walking 
is  indispensable  to  the  poor  man  and  to  most 
persons  engaged  in  active  life,  it  is  exercised 
by  people  in  every  rank,  and  its  value  is 
appreciated  by  all.  The  preservation  of 
this  faculty,  in  its  full  vigour,  is  of  vast 
importance:  a kind  of  mutual  dependance 
exists  between  it  and  the  general  health  ; 
this  supplies  the  power  for  the  exercise  of 
that,  and  that  in  return  promotes  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  system. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  physiological 
remarks  may  assist  the  reader  in  under- 
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standing  in  what  manner  many  causes  that 
are  prejudicial  to  health  may  operate. 

Health  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  life’s  best  blessings,  a boon  beyond  all 
price,  and  a reward  to  virtue  and  temper- 
ance. The  ancients  went  so  far  as  to  deify 
it,  and  the  goddess  llygeia  had  her  temples, 
statues,  and  emblems,  wherever  the  heathen 
mythology  prevailed.  Health  delights  in 
simplicity,  and  prefers  the  frugality  and  the 
innocence  of  a rural  life  to  the  luxury  and 
dissipation  of  a town.  It  is,  however, 
wonderfully  tractable,  and  adapts  itself  to 
climate,  habits,  and  customs  of  every  shade 
and  description : it  agrees  best  with  regu- 
larity of  habits,  but  it  endures  excesses  with 
great  patience ; in  young  men  it  blooms 
often  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
and  maintains  its  balance  in  spite  of  the 
many  irregularities  of  youth  ; when  most 
neglected,  it  is  often  a most  constant  attend- 
ant, it  endures  the  heat  of  tropical  climates 
to  a considerable  extent,  but  it  actually 
flourishes  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  arctic 
regions.  It  will  bear  almost  constant  expo- 
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sure  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and  often,  as  in 
the  case  of  tempest-tossed  sailors,  withstands 
the  violence  of  wind  and  wave  for  many 
days  and  nights  together. 

Health  is  seldom  duly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  enjoyed  a long  and  unin- 
terrupted possession  of  it.  Such  persons 
may  be  said  to  live  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
its  real  value. 

The  invalid,  who,  restless  and  in  pain, 
lies  awake  and  counts  the  hours  of  a live- 
long, dreary  night,  anxiously  watching  for 
the  approach  of  dawn,  with  the  vain  hope 
that  returning  day  may  bring  relief  to  his 
sufferings  ; or  he  that  walks  in  constant 
dread  of  falling  prostrate  at  the  sudden  and 
awful  visitation  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm, — 
these  can  give  an  opinion  on  the  value  of 
health ; they  might  indeed  say  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  it ; that  it  was  be- 
yond all  price. 

It  is  by  its  loss  that  it  is  duly  appreciated, 
and  those  who  are  seldom  deprived  of  it  are 
generally  the  most  impatient  when  ill. 

Health  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
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man’s  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  as 
well  as  to  his  comfort  and  happiness. 

‘ Animus  cum  corpore  languet.’  The  mind 
loses  its  vigour,  is  incapable  of  receiving- 
pleasing-  impressions,  and  even  becomes 
permanently  deranged,  through  the  ailments 
of  the  body ; its  operations  are  materi- 
ally interrupted,  its  powers  of  composition 
and  invention  nearly  suspended,  and  the 
imagination  is  only  capable  of  figuring  a 
dark  and  gloomy  prospect.  Without  health 
the  physical  powers  are  clogged,  if  not  alto- 
gether still,  man  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
active  duties  of  his  station  in  life,  but  be- 
comes helpless  as  a child  ; his  spirit  and 
strength  are  no  longer  able  to  brave  the 
storms  of  life  ; he  sinks  to  a low  ebb,  and 
trembles  before  the  chilling  effects  of  sick- 
ness, and  perhaps,  of  want. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
health  is  essential  to  man’s  appearance.  It 
gives  to  the  countenance  freshness,  bloom, 
and  animation,  while  its  absence  is  marked 
by  the  cheek  being  pallid  and  wrinkled,  and 
the  eye  dim. 
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All  important  as  is  the  possession  of 
health,  it  is  often  lost  from  inattention  to 
the  means  of  preserving  it.  It  is  maintained 
(like  life,  as  already  observed)  on  three  sup- 
ports, air,  exercise,  and  food.  Those 
persons  have  invariably  the  best  health 
whose  lives  form  a practical  illustration  of 
this  rule.  It  is  not,  however,  a rule  without 
exceptions  ; for  there  are  many,  who  enjoy 
a tolerable  share  of  health,  who  take  no 
exercise,  are  very  intemperate,  and  prefer 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  spirits  to  the 
sweetest  air  in  the  universe.  These  in- 
stances, however,  are  few,  compared  to  the 
former,  and  certainly  form  the  exception  to 
the  rule.  Air  is  indispensable  to  our  beimr, 
without  it  we  could  not  exist  a moment,  and 
as  has  already  been  observed,  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  it  is  required  for  our 
consumption. 

So  with  food,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
body  must  be  made  good  by  a supply  of  ma- 
terial, and,  unless  the  nourishment  furnished 
be  proper  in  quantity  and  quality,  functional 
derangement  and  structural  disease  speedily 
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ensue.  A mutual  dependance  exists  between 
all  the  various  departments  of  the  body,  and 
a general  sympathy  prevails  among  them  ; 
it  does  not  accord  with  the  principle  of  vital 
action  that  any  part  of  the  body  should  re- 
main unused,  every  part  has  a duty  to  per- 
form, and  every  part  should  therefore  be 
exercised,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  system.  The  rust 
which  cankers  one  part  will  soon  extend  to 
the  whole.  Regular  and  varied  exercise  of 
the  mind  and  limbs  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  maintaining  of  the  general 
health.  Those  who  have  pursued  the  simple, 
but  sure,  indications  pointed  out  by  nature, 
have  generally  attained  to  a great  age.  In 
all  the  cases  of  great  longevity  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  the  persons’  daily 
habits  were  so  modelled  as  to  follow  to  the 
letter  the  simple  laws  that  govern  health. 

One  of  the  impediments  to  health  consists 
in  an  over-anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  it. 
This  sometimes  depends  on  a derangement 
in  the  nervous  system,  arising  from  the  di- 
gestive and  biliary  organs  being  disordered  ; 
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it  seems  sometimes,  however,  to  spring-  up  of 
its  own  accord,  and  the  hypochondriac’s 
phantoms,  in  time,  undermine  his  bodily- 
strength,  and  that,  in  turn,  increases  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  fur- 
nishes rather  a curious  illustration  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  health  is  at  last  hunted 
down  by  this  harrowing  process,  and  often 
the  mental -imbecility  is  so  great  as  to  be 
past  recovery. 

Persons  arc  commonly  negligent  of  the 
first  inroads  made  in  their  health  by  com- 
plaints of  various  shades  and  descriptions. 
Colds,  in  particular,  are  allowed  by  many 
persons  to  come  and  go  as  they  may,  and 
the  paths  towards  disease  become  broad 
and  beaten  ways,  through  which  some  day 
or  another  the  insidious  enemy  makes  a 
forced  and  hurried  march,  and  lays  a siege 
to  the  constitution  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  withstand;  perhaps  the  mischief  only 
amounts  to  a breach  being  made  ; this,  how- 
ever, is  but  modifying  the  evil ; the  strength 
may  not  again  be  so  completely  restored 
but  that  successive  attacks  will  eventually 
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prevail  in  breaking  up  the  system,  a general 
decay  follows,  the  vital  powers  struggle  for 
a time,  exhausted  nature  sinks,  man  ceases 
to  exist,  and  his  cold  inanimate  remains 
quickly  return  to  earth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Value  of  health  greater  in  London  than  in  the  Country 
— To  Officers  of  the  Executive  Government — Re- 
presentatives of  the  People — Advocates  and  Agents 
in  Law  Courts. 

It  may  be  said  that  health  is  alike  valuable 
to  all ; but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  a general 
sense,  however  true  it  may  be  in  reference 
to  individuals. 

Persons  in  responsible  situations  and  dis- 
charging important  public  duties  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  public  property  ; and  their 
health  and  vigour  are  of  consequence  to 
their  country,  more  especially  as  the  coun- 
try becomes  liable  for  their  maintenance 
as  long  as  they  live,  whether  they  remain 
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capable  of  doing  their  duty  or  not.  In  this 
way  the  health  of  certain  individuals  is  of 
more  consequence  than  that  of  the  million 
who  toil  at  their  several  callings  ; for,  great 
as  is  the  inconvenience  of  a certain  number 
of  the  operatives  failing  in  their  work,  it 
would  be  greater  were  the  manager  or  di- 
rector removed.  So  in  a ship,  or  regiment 
of  soldiers,  the  duty  of  the  officer  is  con- 
sidered more  important  than  that  of  his 
men,  he  shares  more  largely  in  the  respon- 
sibility and  in  the  reward.  In  a campaign, 
the  colonel  of  a regiment  has  several  led- 
horses  in  his  train,  in  order  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  losing  one,  he  may  be  immedi- 
ately supplied  with  another,  to  enable  him, 
above  all  others,  to  keep  his  post.* 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  however  import- 
ant the  duties  of  an  officer  may  be,  it  is  no 
sooner  vacant  than  there  is  a rush  of  as- 
pirants anxious  to  succeed  to  it ; but,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  independent  of  the  in- 

* Dr.  Kitchener  considered  the  culinary  art  superior 
to  all  others,  and  regarded  the  health  of  his  cook  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  other  person. 
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terruption  and  confusion  occasioned  by  a 
change  of  functionaries,  the  interests  of  the 
public  would  be  better  served  by  retaining 
an  old  servant  than  taking  a new  one. 

Cities  and  towns  are  generally  the  resid- 
ences of  persons  holding  high  and  respon- 
sible situations,  and  the  salubrity  of  such 
places  should  therefore  form  a chief  object 
of  attainment  with  those  persons  themselves, 
and  with  every  person  in  any  way  connected 
with  them.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  of 
greater  consequence  to  a nation  than  that 
their  ruler,  their  sovereign,  should  enjoy 
health  and  strength,  for  the  faithful  and 
vigorous  discharge  of  the  momentous  duties 
incumbent  on  him  ? 

He,  of  necessity,  spends  very  much  of  his 
time  in  this  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  his 
dominions ; and,  whether  it  be  healthy  or 
otherwise,  he  must  take  his  chance,  like 
‘many  thousands  of  his  poorest  subjects.’ 
The  metropolis  is  also  the  residence  of  those 
great  officers  of  state,  the  king’s  ministers ; 
to  them  we  look  for  our  legislative  improve- 
ments and  for  firmness  and  integrity  in  the 
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executive  government.  A day’s  interruption 
to  the  functions  of  even  one  of  these,  from 
sickness  or  other  causes,  might  lead  to  dis- 
astrous consequences  and  destruction  of  life 
and  property.  Constant  vigilance  is  required, 
and  duties  often  so  arduous  in  themselves  as 
to  wear  the  strongest  constitutions. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  whole  families  and  communities 
are  balanced  and  weighed  out  by  the  col- 
lected learning  of  the  judges  of  the  land, 
assembled  in  consultation  in  the  courts  in 
the  metropolis : threatened  mischief  pre- 
vented, or  seasonable  relief  obtained,  by  the 
ready  attention  of  the  judge  to  the  appeal 
of  the  injured  applicant ; or  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  individuals  are  arranged 
and  pleaded  through  the  week’s  or  month’s 
study  and  labour  of  some  able  advocate, 
upon  information  only  to  be  gleaned  in  the 
capital,  while  the  success  of  the  cause 
mainly  depends  on  his  possessing  intellect- 
ual and  physical  energy  to  bear  him  up  in 
his  undertaking.  These,  and  many  other 
such  circumstances,  certainly  point  out  the 
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value  of  health  in  London  to  be  greater  than 
elsewhere ; not  to  the  individuals,  but  to 
the  public  in  general.  Neither  are  these 
the  only  grounds  for  such  an  opinion. 
The  two  great  councils  of  the  nation  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  metropolis.  The  peer 
and  the  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
spend  half  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  and 
not  only  remain  in  it,  but  toil  incessantly 
all  the  time,  each  in  his  place  intrusted 
with  the  interests  of  his  neighbours  and  con- 
stituents at  home,  and  bound  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  the  public  at  large.  The  des- 
tinies of  his  country  are  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  the  honest  representative  finds 
his  duties  as  arduous  as  they  are  important. 

Is  it  not  a matter  of  vast  consequence  to 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin  that  their  represen- 
tative, after  travelling  four  hundred  miles, 
should  be  able  to  keep  his  health  in  Lon- 
don? The  answer  must  be  obvious. 

All  professional  men  in  London  have 
duties  to  perform  more  than  the  same  class 
of  persons  in  the  country,  and  often,  indeed, 
they  have  to  act  for  their  country  brethren  : 
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the  clergy  of  the  metropolis  have  very  much 
more  to  contend  with  than  their  fellow 
pastors  in  the  provinces;  the  juvenile  im- 
morality, the  naked  vice,  the  flagrant  crimes 
that  are  daily  practised  in  every  parish  of 
this  great  Babylon,  certainly  present  more 
formidable  demands  for  energy  in  their 
calling  than  is  requisite  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Physical  condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  London — 
Appearance  of  the  People — Comparative  Health  of 
Young,  Middle-aged,  and  Old  Persons — Ages  of 
Inhabitants — Middle-aged  most  healthy — Health  of 
the  Upper  classes — Of  the  Poor. 

The  appearance  of  the  people  in  the  streets 
of  London  is  one  of  the  first  things  that 
attracts  the  notice  of  strangers.  The  native 
inhabitants,  or  those  who  have  been  born  in 
the  metropolis,  and  whose  forefathers  have 
also  resided  in  it  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, are  somewhat  under  the  middle  size, 
but  their  limbs  and  features  are  generally 
well  formed.  They  are  of  spare  habit,  but 
rather  muscular  ; they  are  characterized  by 
firmness  of  carriage,  and  an  erect,  indepen- 
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dent  air ; they  move  with  a steady,  mea- 
sured step,  and  generally  at  a very  brisk 
pace.  The  features  are  generally  very 
strongly  marked,  and  pointed  ; the  eye  in 
particular  presents  an  openness  and  fulness 
that  is  remarkable.  The  tout-ensemble  ot 
the  countenance  bears  an  air  of  keenness, 
animation,  and  intelligence,  that  distinguish 
the  Londoner  from  his  country  neighbour. 

“ He  is  either  absorbed  in  business,  or 
distracted  by  the  thousand  engagements  that 
dissipate  time,  thought,  and  feeling,  in  this 
large  metropolis.  He  has  therefore  too 
commonly  a look  of  hurry  and  abstraction. 
Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on  the 
point  of  going  somewhere  else  ; at  the  mo- 
ment he  is  talking  on  one  subject,  his  mind 
is  w andering  to  another  ; and,  while  paying 
a friendly  visit,  he  is  calculating  how  he 
shall  economize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other 
visits  allotted  to  the  morning.”* 

The  spareness,  the  lines  of  thought  en- 
graven on  his  countenance,  indicate  a cer- 
tain wear  of  the  system  from  moral  and 
* Irving’s  Sketch  Book. 
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physical  causes  ; and  the  pale  complexion 
assists  in  betraying-  a truth  that  cannot 
easily  be  concealed,  namely,  that  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  metropolis  does  not  possess  the 
physical  vigour,  the  stamina  ol  constitution, 
in  a word,  the  health  which  is  necessary  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  bles- 
sings of  life.  The  inhabitants  have  much  to 
encounter  ; many  are  the  causes  prejudicial 
to  health  constantly  in  full  operation  against 
them  ; and  they  acknowledge  that  they  feel 
the  effects  of  these  by  their  professions  and 
conduct. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  so 
situated  should  feel  more  than  ordinary  un- 
easiness at  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the 
system  ; and  even  to  meet  the  evil  half  way 
by  a nervous  timidity.  They  have  early 
recourse  to  medical  assistance  ; the  most 
trifling  uneasiness  is  referred  to  the  medical 
practitioner  for  explanation  and  removal ; 
hypochondriac  notions,  to  a certain  extent, 
are  acquired,  so  that  he  lives  in  a state  of 
morbid  sensibility.  A person  who  has  been 
in  London  from  his  birth  seldom  enjoys 
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such  vigorous  health  as  one  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  country,  and  afterwards 
repairs  to  the  capital.  It  seems  as  if  the 
children  reared  in  large  towns  and  cities 
never  acquired  the  sinewy  strength  and 
robust  vigour  of  children  born  and  bred 
in  the  country. 

From  various  causes,  the  inhabitants  ex- 
perience a constantly  excited  state  of  system, 
an  irregular,  and  perhaps  a languid,  circu- 
lation ; there  is  a burdened  state  of  the 
physical  powers,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
whole  frame  is  very  great,  and  the  conse- 
quent effects  strongly  marked.* 

Middle-aged  persons  enjoy  their  health 
best  in  London,  and  next  to  them  old  people. 
Children  suffer  greatly  from  the  operation 
of  causes  which  are  prejudicial  to  health  in 
the  metropolis  ; to  rear  them  at  all  is  a task 
of  difficulty,  and  is  not  unfrequently  im- 
practicable. These  facts  are  shewn  by  the 

* London  has  been  found  to  suit  very  old  persons 
better  than  the  country ; and  after  seventy-five  or 
eighty,  the  Londoner  has  a greater  chance  of  life  than 
the  countryman. 
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population  returns,  by  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, and  by  tables  calculated  to  guide 
Assurance  societies  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  life. 

Of  the  various  grades  in  society,  the  mid- 
dling class,  that  large  and  respectable  body 
of  the  community,  stand  highest  in  point  of 
healthy  vigour.  Next  to  this  comes  the 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  and,  lastly,  the  poor 
and  destitute. 

There  is  a large  proportion  of  middle-aged 
persons  in  London,  compared  with  what  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  provinces.  This 
arises  chiefly  from  the  great  influx  of  stran- 
gers who  come  from  all  parts,  and  take  up- 
their  residence  in  the  capital ; but  it  partly 
proves  the  inability  of  w eakly  persons,  and 
particularly  of  children,  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  less  salubrious  air  of  the 
town.  By  the  census  of  1821  it  was  found 
that,  in  20,000  persons  taken  promiscuously, 
there  were 
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From  20  to  60. 

Above  60. 

In  England 

9781 
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The  great  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  young  people  in  town  and  coun- 
try is  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  fairly 
accounted  for,  without  admitting  that  a 
larger  proportion  die  in  London  than  in 
the  country.  There  is,  however,  no  neces- 
sity for  assuming  that  such  is  the  case,  lor 
we  have  clear  evidence  that  it  is  so. 

From  the  census  of  1831  it  appears  that, 
of  20,000  persons  dying,  taken  promis- 
cuously, 


There  died  under  5 

England  6964 
London  7610 


5 & under  20 

2064 

1550 


20  & under  60 

5638 

6722 


60  & upwards 

5334 

4118 


When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  relative 
duration  of  life  in  and  out  of  town,  other 
circumstances  will  be  considered  tending  to 
show  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  chil- 
dren hold  their  lives  in  London. 

The  aged  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  resi- 
ding in  town  as  children,  but  they  also 
labour  under  a material  disadvantage,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  two  foregoing  tables ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  the  capability  of  retaining 
health  and  vigour  in  London  corresponds 
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with  the  strength  of  the  person,  and,  of 
course,  with  his  age. 

The  merchant,  professional  man,  or  trades- 
man, in  middle  age,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  active  employment,  seems  to 
possess  the  best  health ; on  this  class  cer- 
tainly falls  the  great  mass  of  business  to 
be  transacted  ; it  is  therefore  essential  that 
they  should  possess  strength  equal  to  the 
duty  they  have  to  perform.  Of  this  they  are 
fully  aware,  and  accordingly  every  ordinary 
means  is  taken  to  maintain  their  equilibrium 
of  health.  Many  commercial  men  indeed, 
lose  half  their  character  as  Londoners,  by 
reason  of  their  being  at  their  place  of  busi- 
ness only  for  a certain  number  of  hours 
during  the  day,  while  their  residence  is  in 
the  suburbs,  or  even  five,  eight,  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  town. 

That  the  middle-aged  persons  are  more 
efficient  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  seen  in  all  public,  municipal, 
parochial,  and  miscellaneous,  offices,  where 
the  duties  are  heavy  and  responsible  ; 
whereas,  in  the  country,  corresponding  situ- 
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ations  are  frequently  held  by  very  old  and 
infirm  persons.  The  old  watchmen  were  the 
last  remains  of  persons  of  great  age  being 
retained  in  situations  where  activity  and 
physical  strength  are  essential  to  the  per- 
sons that  hold  them. 

Medical  men  have  great  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  different,  grades  of  health 
among  the  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  their  experience  goes  to  prove 
that  those  who  possess  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  seldom  go  into  excess,  are  more  healthy 
than  those  who  plunge  into  luxury  and  dis- 
sipation, or  those  that  have  not  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  necessaries,  and  much  less 
the  comforts,  of  life.  Whoever  observes 
the  merchant  in  his  counting-house,  the 
professional  man  engaged  in  his  daily  avo- 
cations, or  the  tradesman  at  his  business, 
will  readily  come  into  the  opinion  that,  in 
London  at  least,  this  class  of  persons  stands 
highest  in  health  and  vigour.  The  regularity, 
punctuality  and  activity  commercial  men  in 
London  exhibit  in  transacting  their  business, 
their  being  always  at  their  post  when  called 
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on,  the  facility  with  which  grand,  petit  and 
coroners’  juries  are  assembled,  the  full  at- 
tendance of  members  at  meetings  of  various 
societies  and  companies  (particularly  if  a 
dinner  crowns  the  business  of  the  day), — all 
go  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  middling 
classes  in  London  being  in  a good  condition, 
exceeding  that  in  which  either  their  supe- 
riors or  inferiors  are  found.  It  is  no  doubt, 
difficult  to  compare  the  salubrity  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community,  still 
much  information  may  be  obtained  by  gene- 
ral observation,  by  looking  at  the  assem- 
bling of  certain  bodies  of  men  either  for  the 
purpose  of  manual  labour,  for  transacting 
literary  or  commercial  business,  or  for  dis- 
charging the  important  duty  of  legislation 
in  the  great  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  several 
classes  which  will  be  immediately  consi- 
dered, also  assists  in  ascertaining  the  re- 
lative degree  of  health. 

After  noticing  the  middle  classes,  let  us 
turn  to  the  higher  classes,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  land. 
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They  spend  half  the  year  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  the  country  or  on  the  continent. 
Still  they  must  be  considered  as  forming  an 
important,  though  small,  portion  of  the 
inhabitants ; and  a portion  on  which  the 
effects  of  what  may  be  called  “ Life  in 
London  ” are  most  clearly  seen. 

Many  of  these  occupy  the  metropolitan 
and  rural  element,  just  as  it  suits  their 
pleasure  ; their  existence,  indeed,  seems  to 
depend  on  their  moving  in  and  out  of  town 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year ; not  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  might  be  considered 
the  natural  inducements,  the  change  of 
season,  but  in  the  servile  obedience  to  the 
most  capricious  of  all  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
trary monarchs — Fashion. 

They  are  generally  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits  on  their  arrival  in  town,  perhaps 
above  the  natural  standard  ; their  sinews 
are  firm,  their  complexions  fresh,  and  their 
whole  system  braced  up  to  a pitch  of  per- 
fect health  and  vigour : but  how  long  does 
this  state  of  things  remain?  how  long  does 
this  harmonious  whole  remain  entire?  how 
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soon  are  the  chords  relaxed,  broken,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  frame  work  of  the  machine 
itself,  totally  destroyed  ! The  fresh  and 
healthy  bloom  vanishes,  the  animation 
droops,  the  vigour  subsides,  the  strength 
gives  way,  and  the  system  sinks  to  an  arti- 
ficial level,  which  is  the  state  we  have  to 
speak  of,  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
higher  classes  in  London. 

Their  complexion  is  soon  more  sallow 
than  that  of  the  constant  inhabitants.  If 
you  take  a survey  of  the  Lords  or  Commons 
in  parliament  assembled,  when  the  session 
is  somewhat  advanced,  their  appearance  is 
any  thing  but  prepossessing:  perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  two  assemblies 
where  the  members,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
sent so  sallow,  sickly,  and  haggard,  an 
aspect.  You  may  hear  the  fame  of  an  in- 
dividual sounded  through  the  land,  as  being 
a patriot,  statesman,  or  an  orator.  Those 
who  hear  are  awed  into  silent  admiration  at 
the  fire  of  his  eloquence,  and  those  who 
read  are  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
language. 
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You  figure  to  yourself  a being  of  superior 
mould,  sublime  in  countenance,  and  digni- 
fied in  stature  ; you  attend  the  senate’s  mid- 
night debate,  you  ask  which  is  he?  and 
a pale  emaciated  shadow  of  mortality  is 
pointed  out  to  you,  sitting  cross-legged  and 
cross-armed  ; his  hat  on  a head  resting  on 
a sunk  doubled-in  chest!  The  description 
answers  for  many  of  our  most  able  legis- 
lators, and  such  is  the  British  Senator  at 
his  post. 

Observe  the  high  officers  of  state,  the 
judges  in  the  law  courts  and  the  counsel  : 
these  too  have  a divided  existence ; one 
season  being  spent  in  the  town,  the  other, 
fortunately  for  them,  in  the  country,  which 
enables  them  to  recruit  their  mental  and 
bodily  energies  for  each  successive  metro- 
politan campaign. 

Nor  is  this  shattered  condition  peculiar  to 
the  male  branches  of  the  families : before 
the  season  is  half  spent  the  rose  fades  from 
the  cheek  of  both  wife  and  daughter,  and 
the  complexion  of  delicacy  supervenes  ; 
a debilitated  state  of  body  and  nervous 
irritability,  accompanied  by  mental  lassi- 
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tude,  and  perhaps  cankering’  ennui,  oveitake 
them  in  a few  short  months. 

Compare  the  complexions  at  a church, 
theatre,  or  assembly,  in  London,  with  those 
seen  at  corresponding  places  in  the  country, 
and  the  contrast  will  be  striking. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  the  community, 
those  who  suffer  most  in  point  of  health  are 
the  poor,  and  this  fact  is  not  only  observed  in 
London,  but  in  most  towns  ; and,  indeed,  in 
most  places  the  poor,  strangers  to  the  luxu- 
ries, unaccustomed  to  the  comforts,  and  often 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  doomed 
to  undergo,  in  addition  to  the  miseries  con- 
sequent upon  poverty,  even  more  severe 
affliction  still,  namely,  privation  of  health. 

Struggling  for  existence,  and  denied  the 
sufficient  enjoyment  of  rest,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, they  are  constantly  compelled  to  brave 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  which,  and  from 
other  causes  to  be  hereafter  more  fully  consi- 
dered, they  hold  their  health  and  their  lives 
by  a more  precarious  tenure  than  any  other 
class  of  persons.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
many  of  the  lower  ranks  display  in  their 
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persons  a fine  athletic  appearance,  and  phy- 
sical strength  in  their  usual  labour,  that  is 
not  surpassed  by  men  in  similar  stations 
elsewhere  ; the  brewers’  draymen,  the  coal- 
heavers,  and  the  bricklayers’  labourers  are 
generally  men  of  great  power,  and  are,  per- 
haps, capable  of  putting  forth  more  strength 
on  an  occasion  than  any  other  class  of  men  ; 
but  this  arises  from  the  severe  training  they 
undergo  in  the  heavy  work  they  are  often 
called  on  to  perform. 

The  wear  and  tear  ofsuch  men  is,  however, 
very  great,  and  to  meet  it  a great  abundance 
of  nourishment,  both  solid  and  fluid,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

These  men  wear  out  and  become  infirm 
sooner  than  others  ; they  seem  to  work 
out  their  threescore  years  and  ten  in  two 
thirds  of  the  time — like  the  clock,  the  faster 
it  goes,  the  sooner  it  runs  down ; the  best 
machine  can  but  do  its  quantum  of  duty,  the 
materials  will  wear  out  sooner  or  later,  tho’ 
the  human  frame  is,  in  all  its  parts,  a machine 
of  wonderful  construction  and  surprising 
power. 
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Our  present  business,  however,  is  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  health  of  the  lower 
classes,  and,  to  investigate  that,  our  chief 
dependance  must  be  placed  in  actual  obser- 
vation of  these  persons  ; for  in  this  country 
we  have  few  statistic  returns  or  other  con- 
clusive means  of  drawing  a comparison 
between  this  and  other  classes.  Dr.  B. 
Hawkins,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  observes*  “ the  present  conclusion 
is,  that,  in  general  terms,  poverty,  cold,  and 
moisture  (which  two  latter  circumstances 
are  generally  included  in  the  first)  are  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  long  life,  and  that  competence  or  an 
easy  condition,  is  the  strongest  safeguard  of 
the  body. 

“ Of  an  equal  number  of  infants  taken 
among  the  poor  aud  the  easy  classes,  it  will 
be  found,  at  least  in  France  (where  the 
argument  has  been  most  agitated),  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  among  the  former  is 
double,  and  that  wherever  is  the  greatest 
portion  of  misery  there  will  also  attend  the 

* Hawkins,  p.  206,  Med.  Statistics. 
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largest  share  of  mortality.  In  epidemic  visi- 
tations the  mortality  begins  and  ends  with 
the  poorer  classes,  and  on  these  are  their 
principal  ravages  exhausted. 

“ It  seems  to  be  partly  on  this  account  that 
women  (at  least  in  England)  die  in  a less 
frequent  proportion,  and  are  longer  lived  on 
an  average  than  men,  because  they  are 
usually  more  secluded  from  the  conflicts  of 
life,  are  less  exposed  to  the  vicissitude  of 
weather,  and  to  severe  labour.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  late 
visitation  of  the  cholera  to  this  country,  in 
1832,  the  disease  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  poor  and  needy  ; those  whom  misery  and 
want  had  reduced  to  a state  of  emaciation  in 
body  and  despair  in  mind  became  ready  victims 
to  the  scourge  ; great  was  the  havoc  caused 
by  it  among  them,  while  very  few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  who  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  could  command  the  comforts  of 
life,  were  seized  by  it.  Other  epidemics, 
more  general  in  their  influence,  but  less  fatal 
in  their  consequences,  such  as  fevers,  influ- 
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enza,  bowel  complaints,  eruptions  among 
children  constantly  make  their  appearance 
in  London,  and  are  more  severely  felt  by  the 
lower  classes  than  by  any  other.  The  writer 
of  these  observations  was  attached  to  a large 
dispensary  for  a period  of  six  years,  and  on 
him  fell  a large  share  of  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  out-patients  belonging  to  the  institution. 
During  that  time  there  was  not  a period  of 
two  months’  duration  in  which  there  was 
not  an  epidemic  of  some  kind  prevailing 
among  the  poor  in  the  district,  the  field  of 
his  observations,  and  at  the  same  time 
nothing  was  heard  of  such  epidemic  being 
at  all  felt  by  persons  in  the  middle  or  upper 
ranks  of  society.  If  we  inspect  the  muni- 
ficently endowed  hospitals  of  the  metropolis, 
the  parochial  infirmaries,  the  dispensaries, 
and  all  places  open  for  the  reception  or  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor,  we  shall  find  them 
full  of  miserable  inmates,  and  their  doors 
thronged  with  applicants  for  relief;  although 
this  may  be  considered  only  as  the  result  of 
these  places  being  open  to  persons  free  of 
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expense,  still  it  shows  most  plainly  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  poor 
are  also  suffering  from  sickness. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  different  classes  of  persons  ; there  is  no 
scale,  or  test,  or  criterion  by  which  we  may 
observe  the  greater  or  less  share  of  health 
enjoyed  by  this  or  that  class. 

The  upper  ranks  do  not  associate  with  the 
lower,  and  their  lives  are  altogether  different; 
many  of  the  aristocracy  are  members  of  those 
great  assemblies,  the  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons;  a considerable  portion  of  the 
middle  classes  belong  to  literary  societies, 
clubs,  and  corporate  companies  ; and  among 
the  lower  classes  we  find  here  and  there 
associations  for  mutual  support,  termed 
benefit  societies,  but  how  these  are  to  be 
compared,  without  some  general  statistic 
return  of  the  ages,  sickness,  and  mortality 
existing  among  their  members  being  regu- 
larly made  on  sufficient  authority,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  From  what  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  glean  from  the  works  of  those  who 
have  treated  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  from 
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his  own  observation,  the  conclusion  is,  as 
has  already  been  advanced,  that  the  middle 
classes  enjoy  the  best  share  of  health,  the 
aristocracy  next  to  them,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  poor  and  destitute. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Duration  of  Life — -Original  Statistics  of  Population — 
Bills  of  Mortality — Mortality  in  London  in  the 
eighteenth  Century — Also  in  the  nineteenth — Disap- 
pearance of  some  Diseases — Prevalence  of  the  Plague 
formerly — Increase  of  some  Maladies — Salubrity  of 
London  compared  with  that  of  the  Country — Mor- 
tality in  London  in  this  Century,  increasing  at  pre- 
sent— Mortality  in  the  Country  also  increasing — - 
Cornwall  the  healthiest  County — Table  of  the  Mor- 
tality in  every  County  in  England,  during  the  last 
thirty  Years — Prejudicial  Effect  of  large  Towns  on 
Health  of  Inhabitants — Malthus’  Opinions  of  their 
effect  on  Children — Great  Salubrity  of  the  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Sark — Susmilch’s  Opinions  regard- 
ing influence  of  Towns  on  Health  — Aristotle’s 
Opinions — Dr.  Price’s — Ages  of  Persons  in  Town 
and  Country — Table  of  Probable  Duration  of  Life 
in  London  and  at  Northampton,  at  the  end  of  last 
Century — The  same  deduced  from  the  Equitable  In- 
surance Company’s  Experience — Table  of  Probable 
Duration  of  Life  at  present  in  the  Counties  of  En- 
gland and  in  London — Less  Longevity  in  London 
than  in  the  Country — London  Atmosphere  not  pre- 
judicial to  very  Old  Persons — Salubrity  of  London 
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superior  to  that  of  Continental  Cities — Mortality  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and 
Northampton — Tables  of  Mortality  in  some  Cities 
and  states  of  Europe  and  of  America — Mortality 
among  British  troops  at  home  and  abroad — General 
Remarks. 

Although  we  have  great  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  actual  state  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  metropolis,  we  have  abundance  of  con- 
clusive evidence  relating  to  the  value  and 
duration  of  life.  The  population  returns, 
the  bills  of  mortality,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Insurance  companies,  and  of  other  Cor- 
porations, Societies,  and  bodies  of  various 
kinds,  affords  very  clear  and  satisfactory 
testimony  on  the  subject.  Before,  however, 
going  into  the  consideration  of  the  evidence 
drawn  from  these  sources,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  take  a brief  survey  of  the  means 
by  which  the  data  are  obtained.  The  oldest 
records  bearing  any  resemblance  to  statistic 
returns,  are  those  mentioned  in  Exodus 
(chap,  xxx.,  v.  II.),  wherein  Moses  is  com- 
manded to  take  cognizance  of  the  numbers 
of  the  children  of  Israel  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  ; but  the  first  actual  census  is  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter  of  Numbers, 
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which  Moses  is  commanded  to  take  for  the 
purposes  of  war.  We  have  no  authentic 
account  of  censuses  in  after  ages,  at  least, 
for  a long  series  of  years,  but,  when  the 
Egyptian  Empire  was  in  its  glory,  B.C.  1200 
or  1300,  no  doubt  Sesostris  knew  well  the 
number  of  his  subjects  before  he  placed 
himself  at  their  head  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world ; neither  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Grecian  clans,  B.C.  1184,  were  gathered  to 
invade  Troy  in  a thousand  ships,  or  that 
the  great  kings  and  generals  of  their  respec- 
tive ages,  B.C.  400  and  300,  Xerxes,  Darius, 
and  Alexander,  led  forth  their  legions  with- 
out the  numbers  being  first  taken  : the  ac- 
counts however  are  not  extant.  We  come 
down  to  A.  D.  22G,  before  we  meet  with  a 
regular  return  of  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
their  ages,  the  mortality  and  the  value  of 
life.  Alpianus,  prime  minister  and  secretary 
to  Alexander  Severus,  has  furnished  us  with 
the  earliest  authentic  record  of  this  nature.* 

Pandects.  D.  L.,  68  n.  ad  legem  Falcid.  Edin. 
Review,  March,  1829. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  statistics  of  Britain 
beyond  the  last  century.  The  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  the  metropolis  are  the  oldest  regis- 
ters of  the  kind  to  which  we  can  refer,  with 
even  a chance  of  being  able  to  form  correct 
conclusions.  These  bills  had  their  origin,  it 
is  said,  in  the  visitations  of  the  plague. 
Graunt,  the  oldest  English  writer  on  the 
subject,  says  in  his  treatise,  published  1062, 
“I  believe  that  the  use  of  keeping  these 
accounts  was  taken  from  the  plague,  for  the 
said  bills  (for  aught  appears)  first  began  in 
the  said  year  1592,  being  a time  of  great 
mortality,  and,  after  some  disuse,  was  re- 
sumed again  in  the  year  1603,  being  the  first 
year  of  king  James’s  reign,  and  the  great 
plague  then  happening  likewise. 

“We  come  next  to  show  how  they  are 
made  and  composed,  which  is  in  this  man- 
ner, viz.  When  one  dies,  then,  either  by  toll- 
ing or  ringing  of  a bell,  or  by  bespeaking 
of  a grave  of  the  sexton,  the  same  is  known 
to  the  searchers  corresponding  with  the  said 
sexton.  The  searchers  hereupon  (who  are 
antient  matrons  sworn  to  their  office)  repair 
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to  the  place  where  the  dead  corpse  lies,  and 
by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  other  enquiries, 
they  examine  by  what  disease  or  casualty 
the  corpse  died,  thereupon  they  make  their 
report  to  the  parish  clerk.” 

Rickman  says  the  bills  of  mortality  were 
first  used  in  1562,  and  were  intended  to  afford 
timely  notice  of  any  alarming  increase  of 
the  plague.  Many  writers  have  made  this 
the  subject  of  their  investigations. 

Major  J.  Graunt’s  work,  “Natural  and 
Political  observations  on  the  bills  of  Mor- 
tality,” the  work  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  is  the  first ; after  him 
came  several  German  authors,  Susmilch, 
Busching,  and  others,  whose  essays,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  their  appearance  for 
upwards  of  a century  after  that  of  Graunt. 
Since  these,  Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  has  thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  subject  in  various 
treatises  on  statistics.  Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva, 
Dr.  Villerme  of  Paris,  Dr.  Heberden,  Sir 
G.  Blane,  Mr.  Rickman,  Mr.  Finlayson,  and 
Dr.  Bateman,  have  followed  up  the  same 
subject  in  England ; Dr.  B.  Hawkins’s 
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“ Medical  Statistics,”  published  more  re 
cently,  1829,  contains  a store  of  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  Numerous  tables 
embracing-  the  antitheses,  life  and  death, 
health  and  sickness,  increase  and  decrease 
of  population,  have  been  compiled  by  the 
above  writers,  and  by  others  connected  with 
Insurance  Companies  and  Benefit  Societies, 
which,  while  they  prove  a source  of  profit 
to  some,  form  records  of  great  interest,  curi- 
osity, and  entertainment,  to  all  who  make 
this  subject  their  study. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  History 
presents  us  with  scarce  any  regular  statistic 
returns  of  population,  salubrity,  or  sickness, 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject. 
“ As  an  estimate  of  the  population,  or  mor- 
tality before  the  late  enumeration  in  1760, 
always  depended  much  on  conjecture  and 
opinion,  on  account  of  the  great  acknow- 
ledged deficiencies  of  the  registers.”* 

“ Neither  has  any  record  of  epidemics  or 
predominant  sickness  been  left  us  by  any 


* Maltlius. 
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physician ; the  bills  of  mortality  drawn  up 
from  the  reports  of  old  women,  and  contain- 
ing no  reference  to  the  state  of  the  seasons, 
are  the  only  substitutes  for  such  records.”* 
These  bills  are  miserably  imperfect  in 
many  points  ; first,  they  do  not  include  the 
five  great  western  parishes  of  the  metropolis, 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington, 
Kensington,  and  St.  Luke,  Chelsea ; and 
these  parishes,  by  the  census  of  1831,  contain 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  capital,  viz.,  273,587  out  of  1,453,662. 
The  increase  and  extension  of  London  has 
taken  place  chiefly  in  this  division,  conse- 
quently the  bills  afford  little  or  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
births  or  deaths  in  it. 

Next,  as  the  population  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  fluctuation  and  migration  from  one 
district  to  another,  these  registers,  applying 
only  to  a part,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  criterion  for  the  whole  ; again,  we 
find  that  the  bills  present  an  imperfect  re- 
turn even  of  the  districts  within  their  limits. 


Bateman. 
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The  births  are  only  those  baptized  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  con- 
sequently all  Dissenters,  Quakers,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  omitted  ; and  as  to 
the  deaths,  although  no  funeral  can  take 
place  in  London  in  any  of  the  regular 
church-yards  without  a searcher’s  warrant, 
yet  burials  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s, 
the  Temple,  Rolls,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Tower, 
Charter-house,  and  at  several  hospitals,  are 
not  taken  cognizance  of  in  these  registers  : 
and,  moreover,  the  Jews  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics having  burying  grounds  of  their  own, 
many  of  these  are  also  omitted.  Still-born 
children  are  often  omitted  in  the  births,  but 
counted  among  the  deaths. 

With  respect  to  the  diseases  of  which  people 
are  reported  to  have  died,  the  bills  must  pre- 
sent a still  more  uncertain  account.  The  duty 
of  enquiring  respecting  the  death  of  a person 
and  the  cause  thereof,  is  still  vested  by  the 
parish  authorities  in  the  searchers ; these 
should  view  the  body  of  the  deceased,  but 
being  more  anxious  on  securing  their  fee, 
than  obtaining  correct  information,  they 
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carry  back  the  first  answer  tfyat  is  given  them, 
seldom  troubling  themselves  to  view  the 
body,  and  often  without  even  entering  the 
house  they  enquire  at.  That  such  a system 
should  have  prevailed  three  hundred  years 
ago  is  not  surprising,  but  that  it  should 
be  still  pursued,  in  all  its  ancient  fallacy, 
must  astonish  every  one.  Dr.  Ileberden  re- 
marks that,  although  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations in  them  are  too  obvious  to 
be  insisted  on,  some  credit  may  be  given 
them  from  the  correspondence  of  one  year 
with  another. 

The  salubrity  of  towns  has  always  been 
observed  to  be  less  than  that  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  greater  the  town,  generally 
speaking,  the  less  the  degree  of  salubrity. 
From  the  magnitude  and  vast  population  of 
London,  this  rule  may  be  expected  to  apply 
very  aptly  with  respect  to  it,  and  it  does 
so.  It  applied,  however,  much  more  forcibly 
in  the  last  century  than  it  does  at  present. 

The  duration  of  life  in  London,  amongst 
people  generally,  has  been  greatly  extended 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  About  the 
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year  1700,  the  mortality  in  this  metropolis 
was  one  in  twenty-five,  that  is  to  say,  out 
of  every  twenty-five  persons,  one  died  in  the 
year,  in  other  words,  4 per  cent  per  annum. 
The  rate  of  mortality  went  on  increasing' 
for  forty  years,  at  which  time,  174 L,  it  was 
as  high  as  one  in  twenty ; the  fearful  pro- 
portion of  a twentieth  part  of  the  whole 
population  being  taken  off  every  year.  The 
number  of  deaths  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
births,  and,  as  then  the  facility  of  communi- 
cation was  less,  and  fewer  persons  came 
from  the  country  to  settle  in  London  than 
at  present,  the  population  materially  dimi- 
nished : in  the  year  just  alluded  to  there 
were  32,169  deaths,  and  of  births  only 
14,357. 

This  depopulating  tide  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  people.  They  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  began  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  it.  They  came  to  this  almost 
unanimous  opinion — that  the  cheapness  of 
gin , or,  as  it  wras  then  called,  strong-waters , 
was  the  cause  of  the  evil.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1751,  that 
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any  improvement  began  to  manifest  itself; 
in  that  year  Parliament  passed  an  act  re- 
straining the  distillation  of  spirits,  and 
checking  the  use  of  them  by  additional 
duties.  Upon  which,  petitions  poured  into 
the  House  of  Commons  from  various  parts, 
setting  forth  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  new 
regulation  on  the  morals  and  health  of  the 
people.  The  great  abuse  of  ardent  spirits 
at  this  time,  and  the  scenes  of  dissipation 
and  debauchery  that  were  the  consequence, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Hogarth,  the 
painter,  who,  in  his  humourous  style,  has 
given  us  a rich  representation  of  a street 
scene,  under  the  title  of  ‘Gin-lane.’  That 
the  spirits  were  justly  blamed,  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  a doubt;  for  from  that  date  the 
annual  returns  have  shewn  a gradual  and 
rapid  increase  of  inhabitants. 

It  was  calculated  by  an  able  writer,  living 
at  that  period,  that,  about  the  years  1750-60, 
half  the  children  born  in  London  died  before 
reaching  the  age  of  three;  and  out  of  six- 
teen, only  five  reached  the  age  of  ten  years.* 


Price,  p.  195. 
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So  obvious  were  the  disadvantages,  under 
which  children  laboured,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  act,  in  1767,  requiring  “ that 
all  parish  infants  should  be  sent  to  the 
country  within  three  weeks  of  their  birth, 
and  there  kept  until  they  were  six  years 
old.”  The  children  belonging  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  in  London,  are  all  kept  in 
the  country  till  they  are  five  years  old. 

No  tables  of  the  probability  of  life  have 
been  formed  of  late  years  ; and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  draw  a strict  comparison  between 
the  present  and  former  expectation  of  life. 
By  the  last  census  it  was  found  that  there 
were  larger  proportions  of  young  persons, 
indeed  of  infants,  among  the  population  ot 
London  than  there  formerly  were  ; and  this 
proves,  very  forcibly,  that  they  must  be 
stronger  and  longer  lived,  but  does  not  en- 
able us  to  say  how  much  the  actual  proba- 
bility of  their  life  is  improved.  That  it  is 
materially  improved  is  obvious,  but  to  what 
extent  remains  uncertain.*  Bv  a reference 

* See  Robertonon  Mortality  and  Physical  Manage- 
ment of  Children. 
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to  the  official  returns  of  the  respective 
periods,  we  find  that,  out  of  every  thousand 
deaths. 

In  1731  there  died  under  the  age  of  five  . 461 

In  1831.  . . 380 

During  the  last  eighty  years,  the  popu- 
lation within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  has  very 
much  increased,  but  the  number  of  burials 
annually  have  scarcely  increased  at  all  ; 
again,  it  was  usual  to  find  the  number  of 
burials  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  christen- 
ings, whereas  now  the  contrary  is  the  fact ; 
which  shows  that,  instead  of  the  population 
diminishing,  as  it  frequently  did  in  the  last 
century,  the  inhabitants  increase  in  number, 
independently  of  new  settlers. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  the  number  of 
deaths  in  London  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
the  births,  which  may  have  arisen  partly 
from  the  influx  of  strangers  who  came  to 
reside  in  it,  but  it  must  have  been  caused 
chiefly  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town,  for 
the  influx  has  continued  the  same,  but  the 
balance  is  reversed. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Bills 
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of  mortality,  shews  the  progressive  im- 
provement that  took  place  during-  the  last 


century. 

Year. 

Christenings. 

Burials 

1701 

15,616 

20,471 

1710 

14,928 

24,620 

1720 

17,479 

. 25,454 

1730 

17,118 

26,761 

1740 

15,231 

30,811 

1741 

14,957 

32,169 

1750 

14,548 

23,727 

1760 

14,951 

19,830 

1770 

17,109 

22,434 

1780 

16,634 

20,517 

1790 

18,980 

18,038 

1800 

19,176 

23,068 

1811 

20,645 

17,043 

1821 

25,232 

18,451 

1831 

28,263 

25,337 

1835 

26,128 

21,415 

1836 

26,255 

18,299 

The  value  of  Life  in  London  was  raised 
100  per  cent,  from  1741  to  1811 ; the  mor- 
tality at  the  former  period  being  annually 
one  in  twenty,  and  at  the  latter,  one  in 
forty ; thereby  shewing  that,  in  seventy 
years,  such  an  improvement  took  place  in 
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the  health  of  the  metropolis  that  the  chance 
of  a person’s  living  through  the  year  was 
exactly  doubled.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  the  improvement  of  late  years  in  the 
value  of  life  is  not  confined  to  London  ; it 
has  been  observed  in  England  generally,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  metropolis. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  the  improved  state  of  health  in 
London  is  the  fact  of  several  diseases  hav- 
ing almost  entirely  disappeared  from  among 
us,  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Dysen- 
tery, scurvy,  ague,  small-pox,  and  some 
others,  are  instances  of  this,  whereas  the 
plague  has  not  visited  the  metropolis  for 
more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  It 
almost  entirely  disappeared  after  the  great 
fire  in  1666,  and  from  1680  its  visitations 
ceased  altogether. 

In  the  last  century,  the  other  diseases, 
already  mentioned,  disappeared,  which  ac- 
counts in  great  measure  for  the  improvement 
in  the  general  health  in  the  metropolis. 
There  were,  however,  certain  drawbacks  to 
it,  namely,  the  great  increase  of  two  other 
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maladies,  Apoplexy  and  Consumption.  The 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  apoplexy  in 
1800  was  about  double  what  it  was  a century 
before,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  bills 
will  shew. 


Year. 

Burials. 

Deaths  by  Apoplexy. 

1700 

21,000 

157 

1800 

19,000 

300 

This  is  certainly  an  encroachment  of  dis- 
ease, not  however  upon  the  living,  but  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  maladies,  and  is  indi- 
cative of  a greater  degree  of  comfort,  or 
perhaps  luxury,  existing  among  mankind. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  otherwise 
universal  improvement  in  the  value  of  life 
is  the  great  increase  of  that  most  formidable 
disease, Consumption.  Inthebeginningof  the 
seventeenth  century  one  death  out  of  eitrht 
was  caused  by  it ; in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  one  out  of  six  ; at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  rather  more 
than  one  in  every  four  deaths  was  caused  by 
it,  namely  26  per  cent. ; and  in  1808,  the 
proportion  was  as  high  as  27  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one  out  of  three  and  a half.  The 
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proportion  has  since  declined  to  about  one 
in  four  and  a half,  which  corresponds  to  the 
number  dying  of  the  same  disease  in  France. 
In  addition  to  these  two,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  some  other  diseases,  as  Scarlet- 
fever,  Gout,  Dropsy,  Palsy,  Mania,  and 
generally  all  those  diseases  of  which  the 
brain  and  the  nerves  are  the  seat.* 

In  comparing  the  salubrity  of  London 
with  that  of  the  country,  we  may  refer  to 
what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ; it 
is  scarcely  necessary  again  to  mention  the 
evident  contrast  of  complexion  and  general 
appearance ; it  is  generally  easy,  by  means 
of  these  alone,  to  discover  a countryman  in 
London  or  a townsman  in  the  country;  and 
it  is  certainly  true  that  health  and  life,  phy- 
sically speaking,  are  more  fully  enjoyed  in 
the  country  than  in  towns,  and,  of  course, 
more  fully  than  in  this  vast  and  densely 
peopled  capital.  No  great  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  public  health  in  the 


* Hawkins,  Med.  Stat. 
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metropolis  prior  to  the  annual  visits  of  the 
plague  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  it  was  not  until  half  the 
town  was  burned,  in  1666,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants began  to  build  their  streets  and  houses 
on  a more  extended  and  capacious  plan. 

Graunt  remarked  (in  1662)  “ as  for  the 
unhealthiness,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
although  seasoned  bodies  may  and  do  live 
near  as  long  in  London  as  elsewhere,  yet 
new  comers  and  children  do  not ; for  the 
smoaks,  stinks,  and  close  air  are  less  health- 
ful than  that  of  the  country.” 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  various  facts 
have  been  established  and  published,  shewing 
the  comparative  salubrity  of  countries  and 
towns  ; the  importance  of  the  subject  is  be- 
coming daily  more  fairly  understood,  and 
it  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  mortality  in  London  in  1801, 
was  one  in  thirty-one  ; in  1811,  one  in  forty  ; 
in  1821,  it  had  diminished  to  one  in  forty-two, 
which  is  the  highest  point  of  salubrity  which 
has  ever  been  attained  in  the  metropolis  ; the 
current  of  human  life  seems  thus  to  have 
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been  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  1741,  and  to  have 
reached  its  flood  in  1821.  It  was  predicted 
that  by  1831  the  value  of  life  would  be  still 
farther  raised,  but  such  has  not  turned  out 
to  be  the  case,  the  mortality  having  increased 
to  one  in  forty-one  by  the  last  census.  No- 
thing is  more  uncertain  than  the  tide  ot 
population,  its  fluctuations  set  all  calculation 
at  defiance.  It  was  predicted,  about  a cen- 
tury ago,  that  London  would,  by  this  time, 
contain  several  millions  of  people,  and  this 
opinion  was  advanced  by  the  first  mathema- 
ticians of  the  day.  Time  has  shewn  how 
much  these  philosophers  were  out  in  then- 
calculation  of  probabilities. 

Nor  has  this  falling  off  in  salubrity  been 
confined  to  the  metropolis  : it  has  taken  place 
in  England  generally,  the  annual  mortality 
having  increased  from  one  in  fifty-four  (1821) 
to  one  in  fifty-two  (1830.) 

The  cause  of  this  fall  in  the  value  of  life 
is  unquestionably  attributable  to  the  abuse 
of  ardent  spirits,  the  duties  having  been 
lowered,  and  greater  encouragement  given  to 
their  consumption,  between  the  two  periods 
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named.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  not 
only  has  the  mortality,  but  pauperism  and 
crime,  have  increased,  since  spirituous  liquors 
have  been  drunk  in  the  excess  which  has 
been  observable  of  late  years. 

Like  the  metropolis,  the  country  went  on 
improving  in  salubrity  from  an  early  period 
up  to  1821,  from  which  time  it  has  been 
receding,  the  annual  mortality  having  been 
as  follows  : — * 


In  England. 
1801  1 in  41 

In  London. 
1 in  31 

1811 

51 

40 

1821 

54 

42 

1830 

52 

41 

Average 

49i  . 

38  i 

Thus  the  rise  and  fall  has  been  about  the 
same  in  London  and  the  country,  the  actual 
difference  in  the  value  of  life  being  about  20 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  latter  ; in  other 
words,  the  countryman  has  five  chances  of 
living  to  a certain  age  while  the  Londoner 
has  but  four.  The  following  table  * shews 

* Compiled  from  the  Parish  Registers  and  from  the 
Censuses  of  the  various  periods. 
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how  London  and  the  several  counties  stand 
in  point  of  salubrity ; Cornwall  claims  the 
advantage  of  being  the  most  healthy  county 
in  England,  the  deaths  there  being  fewer 
even  than  in  Wales,  notwithstanding  .the 
many  casualties  occurring  on  its  extensive 
sea  coast  and  in  its  mines,  which  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  to  have 
swelled  the  list  of  burials.  The  table  shews, 
farther,  that  the  greatest  degree  of  salubrity 
is  found  in  the  rural  districts  and  villages, 
and  the  greatest  mortality  in  those  counties 
wherein  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and 
in  which  there  are  large  towns. 

It  displays,  besides,  that  the  most  un- 
healthy county,  Lancaster,  is  far  above  the 
metropolis  in  point  of  salubrity. 
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Cornwall  . . 1 in 

63  . 

Monmouth 

62  . 

Sussex 

59  . 

Hereford 

59  . 

Dorset  . 

58  . 

York,  N.  Riding 

58  . 

Gloucester 

57  . 

Bedford 

56  . 

Rutland 

56  . 

Somerset 

56  . 

Suffolk 

56  . 

Wiltshire 

56  . 

Devon  . 

55  . 

Hertford 

55  . 

Oxford  . 

55  . 

W estmoreland 

55  . 

Cumberland 

54  . 

Lincoln  . 

54  . 

Norfolk  . 

54  . 

Berkshire 

53  . 

Derby  . 

53  . 

Shropshire 

53  . 

Essex 

51  . 

Huntingdon 

51  . 

Hampshire 

51  . 

Buckinghamshire 

50  . 

Leicester 

50  . 

Northampton 

50  . 

York,  W.  Riding 

50  . 

N orthumberland 

49  . 

W arwick 

49  . 

W orcester 

49  . 

York,  E.  Riding 

49  . 

Cambridgeshire 

48  . 

Nottingham 

48  . 

Chester  . 

47  . 

Durham 

47  . 

Stafford  . 

47  . 

Surrey  . 

46  . 

Kent 

45  . 

Lancaster 

43  . 

Middlesex 

39  . 

London 

38  . 

England 

49  . 

Whiles  . 

62  . 

ND  WALES. 


1811. 

1821. 

1830. 

61 

70 

60 

67 

64 

67 

60 

64 

68 

63 

67 

58 

62 

61 

55 

61 

63 

57 

60 

62 

61 

57 

60 

59 

56 

56 

59 

59 

61 

58 

54 

65 

60 

63 

60 

57 

56 

63 

58 

54 

57 

61 

57 

61 

58 

56 

56 

56 

58 

55 

53 

59 

59 

60 

49 

61 

59 

51 

58 

56 

54 

58 

55 

58 

60 

55 

49 

60 

55 

54 

55 

55 

48 

59 

54 

52 

59 

54 

48 

55 

54 

52 

51 

51 

54 

53 

52 

52 

51 

47 

48 

59 

57 

52 

53 

54 

45 

58 

57 

48 

54 

52 

52 

52 

52 

49 

49 

50 

50 

52 

49 

52 

51 

52 

47 

50 

47 

43 

50 

52 

49 

47 

45 

42 

42 

42 

40 

42 

41 

51 

54 

52 

66 

70 

63 

SD  A 

1801. 

61 

52 

57 

51 

55 

53 

45 

49 

54 

46 

45 

47 

43 

48 

46 

52 

53 

47 

48 

47 

47 

40 

42 

41 

45 

41 

44 

46 

41 

49 

35 

37 

38 

41 

39 

40 

40 

36 

40 

37 

34 

31 

31 

41 

49 
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It  appears  that  large  towns  in  all  countries 
are  prejudicial  to  health,  and  consequently 
to  the  increase  of  population  ; we  are  borne 
out  in  this  remark  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
continent  people  live  for  the  most  part  in 
towns,  frequently  in  large  fortified  cities, 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  shut  in  by  gates  ; few 
comparatively  reside  in  small  villages  or  in 
cottages  scattered  over  the  country,  as  is 
usual  with  the  peasantry  in  England  ; the 
consequence  is  the  inhabitants  in  this  island 
enjoy  better  health,  a longer  average  life, 
and  increase  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

The  difference  between  town  and  country, 
in  the  question  of  comparative  salubrity, 
more  particularly  affects  children.  Malthus 
says,  “ there  certainly  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  great  towns,  and  even  in  moderate 
towns,  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  early 
stages  of  life,  and  the  part  of  the  community 
on  which  the  mortality  falls  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  arises  more  from  the  closeness 
and  foulness  of  the  air  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  unfavourable  to  the  tender  lungs 
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of  children,  and  the  greater  confinement 
which  they  almost  necessarily  experience 
than  from  the  superior  degree  of  luxury  and 
debauchery  usually  and  justly  attributed  to 
towns.  A married  pair,  with  the  best  consti- 
tutions, who  lead  the  most  regular  and  quiet 
life,  seldom  find  that  their  children  enjoy  the 
same  health  in  towns  as  in  the  country.”* 

There  is  a very  remarkable  fact  f con- 
nected with  life  and  death  in  Alderney.  It 
is,  that  there  are  a greater  number  of  deaths 
amongst  the  old  than  amongst  theyoung,  and 
that  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty 
there  are  a greater  number  of  deaths  than 
during  any  previous  ten  years  of  human  life. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement 
of  deaths  of  201  persons  out  of  a population 
of  1100  in  ten  years. 

From  1 to  10  . . 36 


10  20 

20  30 

30  40 

40  50 

50  60 

60  .70 

70  80 

80  90 

90  100 


16 

16 

16 

20 

21 

15 
40 

16 
5 


201 


* Malthus,  p.  408.  ' 

f In^lis’  Channel  Islands,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179. 
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In  the  Island  of  Sark,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years,  the  mortality  is  not  quite  one  in 
one  hundred,  and  in  the  years  1816  and 
1820  there  was  not  one  death  in  a popu- 
lation of  five  hundred  persons. 

Susmilcli,  who  wrote  about  1740,  cal- 
culated the  proportion  of  people  who  died 
annually  in 

Great  Towns  to  be  from  1 in  24  to  1 in  28 

Moderate  Towns . . 1 . 28  . 1 . 31 

In  the  Country  . . 1 . 40  . 1 . 50 

If  this  calculation  had  any  reference  to 
England,  as  in  all  probability  it  had,  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half.  Many 
writers  have  drawn  comparisons  between 
the  salubrity  of  towns  and  country  places. 
Aristotle,  long  ago,  “ exhorted  governments 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  inhabitants 
in  cities,”  * and  recently,  Price,  taking  the 
same  ground,  says,  every  one  knows  that  the 
strength  of  a state  consists  in  the  number 
of  the  people  : the  encouragement  of  popu- 


* Malte  Brun,  I.  553. 

E 
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lation,  therefore,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  policy  in  every  state,  and  some  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  population  are  the 
luxury,  the  licentiousness,  and  debility, 
produced  and  propagated  in  great  cities 
(p.  201);  Susmilch  compares  cities  to  a 
continually  raging  pestilence,  but  Malthus 
thinks  they  do  good  by  keeping  down  the 
population. 

The  salubrity  of  a place  is  estimated  by 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  that 
occur  among  them  annually,  commonly 
called  the  mortality,  their  probability  of  life, 
or  the  chances  of  their  living  for  a certain 
specified  length  of  time,  their  longevity,  and 
by  other  circumstances,  the  knowlege  of 
which  is  not  difficult  of  attainment,  nor  very 
liable  to  be  fallacious  when  attained.  These, 
when  taken  together,  form  a firm  matter-of- 
fact  foundation  upon  which  to  demonstrate 
the  healthy  character  or  otherwise  of  a city 
ordistrict;  information  which  the  philosopher 
cannot  furnish  from  his  reasoning,  nor  the 
physician  from  his  practice  and  observation. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  in  the 
country  a much  larger  proportion  of  per- 
sons under  fifteen  than  in  London,  7818  to 
6473  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  from 
twenty  to  fifty  are  much  less,  or  7592  to 
9191  ; while  the  proportion  above  eighty  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  in  the  country 

The  preceding  table  is  the  result  of  an 
actual  account  of  the  living: — the  following 
is  compiled  from  obituary  parish  registers, 
and  shews  that  few  persons  attain  to  a 
great  age  in  London,  in  comparison  with 
the  country. 

The  comparative  ages  of  the  people  in 
London  and  the  country  prove  the  superior 
salubrity  of  the  latter  in  a very  clear  man- 
ner. The  census  of  1821  comprised  the  ages 
of  persons,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  kind 
of  information  to  obtain,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly valuable  in  a statistic  point  of  view, 
and  enables  us  to  mark  the  state  of  the 
community  without  reference  to  obituary 
registers.  In  a population  of  20,000,  for 
example,  the  ages  of  the  people  were  as 
follows  : — 
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Under  5 Years 

In  England. 
2982 

In  London. 
2613 

5 to 

10 

2611 

2090 

10 

15 

2225 

1770 

15 

20 

1983 

1816 

20 

30 

3154 

3780 

30 

40 

2365 

3115 

40 

50 

1873  . 6 . 

2296  . 3 

50 

60 

1318  . 9 . 

1421  . 6 

60 

70 

905  . 6 . 

742 . 4 

70 

80 

450  . 1 . 

284 . 9 

80 

90 

121 

57 

90 

100 

10 

5 . 3 

100  And 

upwards. 

. 3 . 

. 5 

The  following’  table  presents  the  proba- 


bility of  life,  from  birth  to  old  age,  as  it 
existed  in  London  and  at  Northampton  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century.  (Price.) 


Age. 

In  London. 

At  Northampton. 

Birth 

2|  Years  . 

7f  Years 

1 

26 

30$ 

5 

35 

41j 

10 

t 

34 

40 

15 

29 

36 

20 

27  £ 

33’ 

25 

25 

31 

30 

22 

28$ 

35 

20 

25 

40 

18 

22$ 

45 

16$ 

20 

50 

15 

17$ 

55 

13 

15 

60 

10$ 

124 

65 

8$ 

10 

70 

7 

8 

75 

5 

6 

80 

44 

4 
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Tlius  half  the  children  died  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  three  years  in  London,  and 
eight  years  at  Northampton  ; if,  however, 
the  child  reached  the  age  of  five,  the 
chances  were  equal  that  it  would  live  535 
years  more  in  the  former,  and  41?  more  in 
the  latter  place.  The  difference  in  the  value 
of  life  is  there  shown  to  be  very  consider- 
able, particularly  in  infancy,  between  the 
metropolis  and  a large  country  town.  These 
calculations  are  made  from  obituary  regis- 
ters only  ; to  have  been  conclusive,  the 
persons  should  have  been  classed  according 
to  their  ages  while  living,  and  an  obser- 
vation made  of  the  average  term  of  years 
each  class  attained.  Had  this  been  done, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  probability 
of  life  would  have  been  estimated  higher. 
According  to  the  experience  of  the  Equit- 
able Insurance  Company,  the  value  of  life 
has  been  much  greater  of  late  years  than  is 
indicated  by  the  table  given  above.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  this  experience 
is  as  likely  to  have  exceeded  the  reality,  as 
the  former  calculation  to  have  fallen  short 
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of  it,  for  the  results  of  the  Company  are 
those  furnished  by  select  lives  only. 

The  following-,  however,  is  the  actual 
probability  of  life  proved  by  the  Company’s 


experience. 

Age. 

Equitable 

experience. 

Northampton 

calculation. 

London 

calculation. 

10 

52  Years 

40  Years 

34  Years. 

15 

48 

36 

29 

20 

43f 

331 

27  * 

25 

39j 

31 

25 

30 

35i 

28J 

22 

35 

32 

25 

20 

40 

GO 

(N 

22J 

18 

45 

24i 

20 

16i 

50 

21 

17i 

16 

55 

18 

15 

13 

60 

15 

12i 

10i 

65 

12 

10 

H 

70 

9 

8 

7 

75 

7 

6 

5 

80 

42 

10 

4 

Thus  it  was  expected  that  a person 
ten  years  of  ag-e,  in  London,  would  live 
twenty-four  years  longer,  and  at  Northamp- 
ton thirty  years  longer ; but  it  was  proved 
by  the  Insurance  Office  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  present  century,  a person  of  ten  years 
of  age,  in  good  health  at  the  time,  would 
probably  live  forty-two  years  longer. 

We  have  seen  by  the  mortality  that  the 
value  of  life  has  been  much  increased  of 
late  years,  particularly  in  London,  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination  and  other  causes 
of  this  improvement  will  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  parish 
obituary  registers,  shews  the  probable  du- 
ration of  life  at  the  last  census,  1831  ; the 
improvement  will  appear  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  infants,  50  per  cent, 
of  whom  died  in  London,  a century  ago, 
before  reaching  the  age  of  three,  whereas 
now  62  per  cent,  live  to  the  age  of  five. 


Table  shewing  the  proportion  of  the  population  dying 
before  the  age  of  five,  and  the  age  attained  bv  half 
of  the  people  in  the  different  counties  of  England. 

Percentage  Years  attained 
dying  under  five,  by  bait. 


Bedford 

30 

27 

Berks  . 

30 

32 

Buckingham 

31 

30 

Cambridge  . 

38 

21 

Chester 

36 

21 

Cornwall 

29 

34 

Cumberland  . 

32 

28 

Derby  . 

32 

26 

Devon  . 

32 

32 

Dorset  . 

28 

35 

Durham 

32 

27 

Essex 

32 

27 

Gloucester  . 

31 

30 

Hereford 

24 

42 

Hertford 

32 

28 

Huntingdon 

33 

27 

Kent 

35 

24 

Lancaster 

44 

12 

Leicester 

35 

26 

Lincoln 

35 

26 

Middlesex 

37 

27 

Monmouth  . 

29 

33 

N orfolk 

35 

26 

Northampton 

30 

30 

Northumberland 

28 

32 

Nottingham  . 

39 

20 

Oxford  . 

32 

31 

Rutland 

29 

40 

Salop 

29 

31 

Somerset 

31 

30 

Southampton 

31 

30 

Stafford 

39 

18 

Suffolk  . 

29 

32 

Surrey  . 

38 

34 

Sussex  . 

31 

27 

Warwick 

38 

21 

Westmorland 

27 

36 

Wilts  . 

27 

36 

Worcester 

35 

24 

York  . 

33 

27 

London 

38 

e 

25 

Average 

• 

• 

317 

29| 
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Thus  the  average  duration  of  life  in  Here- 
fordshire is  forty  - two  years,  in  London 
twenty -five  ; while  in  Lancaster,  alas,  it  is 
only  twelve  years. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts,  proving 
the  superior  salubrity  of  the  country  over 
the  town,  it  is  found  that  there  is  less  lon- 
gevity in  the  metropolis,  as  ascertained  by 
the  obituary  registers. 

OUT  OF  10,000  PERSONS  BURIED 

In  London  36  had  reached  90,  2 to  100  years. 

England  89  4 . 

Cornwall  137  . . 6 . 

Wales  211  . . . 13  . 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  metro- 
polis is  even  more  prejudicial  to  old  age  than 
to  infancy  ; this  however  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  as  these  returns  are  made  up  from 
obituary  tables  taken  from  the  parish  regis- 
ters, it  is  possible  that  many  inhabitants 
retire  from  London  before  old  age  overtakes 
them,  in  which  case  their  deaths  could  not 
be  recorded  in  the  metropolis.  It  has  been 
observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  aged 
people  come  into  town  to  reside  for  a time, 

e 5 
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they  enjoy  better  health  than  they  had  done 
in  the  country  ; it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  pure  air 
of  the  country,  so  conducive  to  youthful 
vigour  and  robust  health,  is  by  its  stimulant 
and  exciting  properties,  less  adapted  to  the 
infirmity  of  age,  than  the  mollified  diluted 
atmosphere  of  the  town. 

London  has  thus  been  shewn  to  be  inferior 
to  the  country  : first,  in  the  greater  annual 
mortality  ; second,  in  the  mortality  among 
infants  being  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  ; third,  the  ages  of  the  living 
population  showing  a deficiency  in  young 
and  old  persons ; fourth,  the  less  average 
duration  of  life  ; and  fifth,  there  being  less 
longevity  in  London  than  in  the  country. 

Although  London  stands  low  in  point  of 
salubrity  in  comparison  with  the  provinces 
of  England,  it  stands  very  high  when  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  continental  cities, 
and  even  states.  With  all  the  boasted  ad- 
vantages of  the  climate  on  the  Mediterranean 
shores,  the  settled  salubrious  seasons  of 
France,  the  glowing  atmosphere  and  serene 
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blue  sky  of  Italy,  we  find  England,  and 
even  its  gigantic,  crowded,  almost  bound- 
less metropolis,  enjoying  a greater  share  of 
health,  and  consequently  possessing  a higher 
value  of  life  than  the  inhabitants  of  almost 
any  foreign  city  or  state  in  Europe,  or  per- 
haps, in  the  world.  It  stands  with  respect 
to  Paris  in  the  scale  of  health,  as  forty  to 
thirty-two ; to  Leghorn  as  forty  to  thirty-five ; 
to  Naples  as  forty  to  twenty-eight  and  a 
quarter;  to  Rome  as  forty  to  twenty-four  ; 
and  to  Vienna  as  forty  to  twenty-two  and  a 
half.  The  mortality  in  the  latter  city  being 
as  high  as  one  in  twenty-two  and  a half,  or 
in  other  words,  nearly  five  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  die  annually. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  Manchester  in 
1770  was  one  in  twenty-eight,  according  to 
the  enquiries  and  calculations  of  Dr.  Perci- 
val ; whereas  at  present  it  is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  one  in  forty-five.  Dr.  Enfield  states 
that  in  1773  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  was  32,400,  and  the  mortality  one 
in  twenty-seven  and  a quarter;  but  in  1821, 
when  the  population  amounted  to  141,487,  the 
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mortality  was  only  one  in  forty-four  and  four 
fifths,  and,  excluding  the  environs,  it  was 
one  in  forty-one  annually.*  The  mortality 
in  Birmingham  from  1810  to  1820  was  one 
in  thirty-nine  and  a half ; in  Glasgow,  one 
in  forty-five  and  a half ; Leeds,  one  in  forty- 
seven  and  a half ; and  at  Northampton  one 
in  fifty-one. f 

So  that  with  the  exception  of  Birmingham 
the  above-mentioned  towns  enjoyed  a higher 
degree  of  health  than  the  metropolis,  where 
the  mortality,  as  has  already  been  observed 
more  than  once,  was  found  to  be  one  in  forty 
annually.  The  returns  of  the  American 
cities  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could 
wish,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of 
black  population  in  many  of  them,  among 
whom  the  annual  mortality  is  very  much 
greater  than  among  the  whites. 

The  following  Table,  compiled  from  va- 
rious official  authorities,  shews  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  in  Europe  and  America,  on 
the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

* Stranger  in  Liverpool. 

! Edin.  Review,  March  1S29. 
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Northampton 

. 1 in  51 

Leeds 

. 

47.6 

Glasgow 

45.6 

Manchester 

45 

Geneva 

43 

Liverpool 

41 

London 

40 

Boston 

40 

Birmingham 

39.7 

Petersburgh 

37 

Baltimore 

36 

Leghorn 

35 

New  York 

35 

Berlin 

34 

Paris 

32.3 

Philadelphia 

31 

Naples 

28.2 

Brussels 

25 

Rome 

24.7 

Amsterdam 

24 

Vienna 

22.5 

Average  1 

in  35.2 

Table  shewing  the 

annual 

mortality 

some  European  states 

and  in 

America, 

an  average  of  the  last 

twenty  years. 

England 

l 

in  52 

Netherlands 

48 

Russia 

41 

France 

39 

Austria 

38 

Prussia 

35 

America,  U.  S.  . 

30 

Bavaria 

29 

Sicily 

a 

27 

Average 

1 in  37.6. 
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By  these  tables  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  metropolis  have  a greater 
chance  of  life  than  those  of  any  of  the  Con- 
tinental cities  mentioned,  except  Geneva, 
and  even  of  any  of  the  foreign  states,  except 
the  Netherlands  and  Russia. 

Some  farther  observations  on  the  different 
rates  of  mortality  will  be  made  afterwards ; 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
here  that  the  very  high  standing  of  many  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  England  arises 
from  the  presence  of  a great  number  of  ope- 
ratives who  repair  to  the  place  after  enter- 
ing manhood,  and  retire  from  it  before  old 
age  comes  on.  Again,  in  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  Mediterranean,  the  mortality  list 
may  be  swelled  by  the  circumstance  of  many 
invalids  repairing  thither  in  the  vain  hope 
of  their  being  more  salubrious ; it  is  very- 
questionable  if  they  derive  much  benefit 
from  doing  so,  whereas  it  is  certain  that 
many  who  go  thither  never  return. 

It  is  interesting,  after  comparing  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  coun- 
tries, climes,  and  cities,  to  observe  the  dif- 
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ference  produced  on  the  same  class  of 
persons  of  the  same  country,  under  various 
circumstances  of  situation  and  climate.  We 
have  a return  of  the  mortality  in  the  British 
army  at  home  and  at  various  stations  abroad, 
the  tale  it  tells  of  the  fate  of  our  country- 
men in  the  West  India  settlements,  is  truly 
frightful. 

Annual  mortality  among  British  troops  per  cent. 


United  Kingdom 

1.5 

Malta 

1.5 

Gibraltar  .... 

2.0 

Ionian  Islands  .... 

2.6 

Bengal 

5.7 

Fort  St.  George,  Madras 

4.8 

Leeward  Islands,  West  Indies 

. 11.3 

Jamaica  and  Honduras,  ditto  . 

15.5 

Windward  Islands,  ditto  . 

. 18.3 

French  Army 

1.94 

Having  thus  examined  the  state  of  the 
public  health  in  the  metropolis,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  state  in  which  it  formerly 
was,  with  that  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
lastly,  with  that  of  foreign  states  and  cities, 
we  find  much  matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion ; we  see  that,  while  the  tenure  of  life 
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enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  is 
better  than  it  formerly  was,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  that  which  is  held  by  their  neighbours  in 
the  provinces  ; it  is  seen  that  the  causes 
which  militate  against  the  public  health 
exert  their  influence  chiefly  on  persons  of 
tender  age,  and  among  these  the  elfects  are 
most  fatal ; if  they  escape  the  thickly  flying 
shafts  of  infantile  disease,  and  struggle 
through  their  childhood,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  bear  the  marks  of  con- 
flicts in  which  they  have  been  engaged  ; 
and,  if  the  fountain  of  life  be  thus  poisoned, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  stream  will 
be  impure  the  whole  length  of  its  course, 
until  it  reach  the  great  ocean  of  eternity ; 

it  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  adult 

» 

natives  of  the  metropolis,  not  only  labour 
under  the  ordinary  disadvantages  of  a 
polluted  atmosphere,  but  suffer  from  in- 
juries inflicted  on  their  constitution  in  their 
early  youth  ; the  subject  is  important  to 
all  persons  spending  a portion  of  their  lives 
in  the  metropolis,  but  more  particularly  so 
to  its  permanent  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Inhabitants  liable  to  sickness— Deficiency  of  Statistic  in- 
formation in  England  respecting  population  and  mor- 
tality— The  Registration  Act — Prevalence  of  Epide- 
mics in  London— Sweating  sickness — Plague — Ague 
— Dysentery — Small  Pox  — Fever — Cholera — Influ- 
enza— Slow  recovery  from  sickness  in  London — 
Deficiency  of  Hospital  Registers  of  Maladies  of 
Patients — Amount  of  sickness  among  East  India 
Company’s  workmen  in  London — The  same  among 
the  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  in  Glasgow — The 
same  in  the  Army — 'Ordinary  efficient  strength  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  numbers  mustered 
on  four  important  occasions — Experience  of  Benefit 
Societies  in  reference  to  amount  of  sickness — Of 
the  Highland  Society — The  respiratory  and  digestive 
systems  chiefly  affected  in  London — Fatal  diseases  at 
Carlisle  — In  the  Equitable  Society — Table  of  diseases 
in  Bateman’s  and  University  Dispensaries — Rheuma- 
tism,PulmonaryCatarrh  and  Indigestion  the  prevalent 
maladies  in  London — Tables  of  maladies  of  patients 
in  North  London  Hospital — Diseases  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  London— Tables  of  duration  of  sick- 
ness in  London  and  Country  Hospitals — Great  dif- 
ference in  rate  of  Mortality — Negligence  of  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  Health  of  the  People — Suicides 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent— Small  proportion 
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in  London  compared  with  Paris  and  Berlin — Great 
improvements  in  our  criminal  code — Small  number 
of  executions  of  late  years. 

It  has  always  been  observed  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  and  towns  possess  less 
health  and  vigour  than  persons  residing  in 
rural  districts.  From  manifold  causes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  other  cities,  are  more 
subject  to  ailments  than  persons  residing 
in  the  country. 

The  appearance  of  the  Londoner  is  pe- 
culiar, and  it  needs  little  observation  to 
discover  that  he  is  more  liable  to  illness  than 
his  country  neighbour.  Few  persons  come 
to  reside  in  London  who  do  not  in  the  course 
of  a few  months  experience  the  increased 
liability  to  bodily  ailments  which  they  have 
acquired  ; the  most  robust  and  vigorous  are 
not  unfrequently  the  first  to  complain  of 
head  - ache  or  indigestion,  and  the  most 
hardy  often  discover  in  themselves  a most 
unconquerable  susceptibility  to  colds.  Many 
persons  find  that  they  cannot  keep  their 
health  in  London,  even  so  as  to  be  able  to 
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attend  to  business,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  quit  it  and  return  to  the  country. 

England  is  far  behind  most  countries  in 
Europe  in  statistic  returns,  and  we  have 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  refer  to  societies 
and  to  individuals  for  any  information  on 
subjects  which,  in  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
France,  deservedly  occupy  the  attention  of 
government. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  a sta- 
tistic society  has  been  established  in  Lon- 
don, which  has  already  done  much  good 
and  promises  to  do  much  more ; the  govern- 
ment, too,  has  at  length  passed  an  enact- 
ment* to  register  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  which  will  lead  to  correct  official 
returns  on  the  important  questions  of  popu- 
lation, the  prevalence  or  absence  of  dis- 
eases, and  mortality,  besides  establishing,  in 
many  instances,  titles  to  property. 

We  shall  have  recourse,  hereafter,  to  such 
official  information  as  can  be  obtained  to 
shew  the  truth  of  the  opinion  already  put 
forth,  that  the  human  frame  is  less  vigorous 
and  more  liable  to  the  incursions  of  disease 
* The  Registration  Act. 
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in  London  than  out  of  it,  that  there  are 
moresick  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
that  the  mortality  is  considerably  greater. 

The  metropolis  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases ; a brief 
notice  of  some  of  these,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  visited  it,  will  place  this  part  of 
our  subject  in  a clear  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  earliest-mentioned  epidemics 
is  that  described  in  Hall’s  Chronicle  as  the 
sweating  sickness,  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
was  nothing  more  than  ague  in  severe  form. 
Maitland  gives  this  account  of  it : — “ On  the 
11th  day  of  October,  this  year,  1486,  an  un- 
heard of  distemper  began  violently  to  rage 
in  this  city,  which,  from  its  symptoms  and 
quality,  was  denominated  the  ‘ sweating 
sickness,’  and  carried  off  the  afflicted  in 
twenty- four  hours,  but  those  that  survived 
that  time  generally  recovered.  This  hitherto 
unknown  distemper  swept  away  a great 
number  of  citizens,  amongst  whom  was  the 
new  mayor,  Thomas  Hylle,  and  his  imme- 
diate successor  Sir  Win.  Stokker,  and  one 
sheriff,  so  that  the  city  had  this  year  three 
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mayors  and  three  sheriffs.”  * The  scourge 
here  described  returned  occasionally  after 
this  time,  and  spread  alarm  and  destruction 
wherever  it  appealed.  James  I.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  fell  victims  to  it.f 
The  most  calamitous  visitations,  however, 
that  the  metropolis  ever  experienced  were 
those  of  the  plague;  it  is  not  exactly  known 
when  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  London, 
but  it  began  to  show  itself  every  autumn  about 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; in  1592 
it  carried  off  11,503  persons,  and  the  number 
seemed  to  increase  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century ; for,  in  the  year 
1603,  30,567  persons  died  of  it ; and  in  the 
year  1625,  no  less  than  35,417  were  cut  off 
by  this  terrible  disease.  From  this  time  it 
began  to  subside,  till  1660,  when  there  were 
seldom  above  twenty  deaths  caused  by  it 
in  the  year. 

The  inhabitants  began  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  this  dire  enemy  to  humanity 
having  taken  its  leave  of  them  ; they  re- 

* Maitland’s  London,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 

t Caius,  on  Sweating  Sickness. 
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mained  in  slumber  and  repose,  and  consi- 
dered themselves  safe  from  its  attacks,  when 
it  suddenly  burst  forth  among  them  again 
with  redoubled  virulence  andtury,  and  in  one 
year,  1665,  swept  away  no  less  than  68,566 
persons,  nearly  a fifth  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  ; from  that  time  it 
began  to  disappear. 

The  plague  was  a disease  as  peculiar  in 
its  nature  as  it  was  fatal  in  its  effects  ; the 
symptoms  were  many  ; most  persons  upon 
their  first  invasion  perceived  a chillness  to 
creep  on  them,  producing  a shivering  not 
unlike  the  cold  stage  of  ague;  soon  after 
followed  horror,  shaking,  nausea  and  strong 
inclination  to  vomit,  a violent  and  intoler- 
able head-ache  next  succeeded,  hereupon 
some  fell  into  a frenzy,  and  others  became 
soporose  and  stupid ; afterwards  a fever 
began  to  discover  itself  of  a remittent  kind  ; 
so  soon  as  the  fever  began  to  appear  a 
strange  faintness  seized  the  patient,  followed 
by  most  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
blains  then  made  their  appearance  in  the 
milder  cases  on  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
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in  more  severe  cases,  buboes,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  in  number,  occurred,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a hen’s  egg  to  that  of  a 
halfpenny  loaf ; their  rising  was  so  painful 
that  few  could  endure  the  fierce  and  frequent 
lancinations,  and  the  extreme  burnings 
they  felt  until  the  time  of  suppuration  ap- 
proached; the  fever  declined  as  these  tumours 
ripened.  In  the  worst  cases,  carbuncles 
appeared,  pestilential  sores,  having  halos 
about  them  of  a red  flaming  colour,  some  ol 
these  were  broader  than  a man’s  hand  ; they 
were  of  a blue,  black,  or  brown  colour,  and 
occurred  most  frequently  on  the  breast,  back, 
neck,  and  thighs,  and  often  the  delii-ium  sub- 
sided on  their  coming  forth.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  was  from  one  to  three  days  ; 
in  the  plague  of  Athens,  according  'to  Thu- 
cydides, it  extended  to  seven  or  ten  days. 
The  treatment  was  almost  entirely  based  on 
sudorifics.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  from  Holland,  whither  it  had  been 
transported  from  Egypt  in  merchandize. 
Dr.  Hodges,  who  lived  and  practised  in 
VVatling-street  the  whole  time  it  raged  in 
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1665,  and  whose  description  is  here  given, 
was  persuaded  of  the  disease  having  been 
communicated  by  contagion.  In  this  visi- 
tation, the  first  cases  occurred  in  St. Giles’s; 
in  those  of  1625  and  1636,  it  first  appeared 
in  Whitechapel.* 

THE  NUMBER  OE  PERSONS  WHO  DIED  OF  THE  PLAGUE 
IN  LONDON. 


Year. 

Died  of  Plague. 

Total 

Funerals. 

Total 

Christenings. 

Population. 

1592 

11,503 

25,886 

4277 

1593 

10,662 

17,844 

4021 

1603 

30,567 

37,294 

4784 

1625 

35,417 

51,758 

6983 

1636 

10,460 

23,359 

9522 

1640  to  57 

1000  yearly 

12,000 

8500 

1657  to  64 

20  yearly 

16,000 

10,000 

1665 

68,596 

97,306 

9967 

384,000 

1666 

1998 

12,738 

8997 

1667 

35 

15,842 

10,938 

1668 

14 

17,278 

11,633 

1669 

3 

19,432 

12,335 

1681 

0 

1700 

0 

663,000 

The  plague  could  not  be  said  to  have  quit- 
ted London  fora  series  of  years ; some  seasons 
were  more  fatal  than  others  until  the  great 


* Heberden. 
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destruction  produced  by  it  in  1665 ; and 
many  are  of  opinion  that  were  it  not  for  the 
great  fire  which  took  place  the  following 
year,  and  destroyed  half  the  town,  it  would 
not  have  been  eradicated  even  now. 

The  following  table  will  shew  what  havoc 
this  pestilence  made  in  some  parishes  of  the 
metropolis  in  1 665. 


Christchurch 

Total 

Deaths. 

653 

By 

Plague. 

467 

St.  Ann,  Blackfriars 

652 

467 

All  Hallows  . . . . 

500 

356 

St.  Katharine,  Coleman  Street 

299 

213 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street 

560 

391 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn 

3958 

3103 

St.  Botolph  . . . . 

4926 

4051 

St.  George,  Southwark 

1613 

1260 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate 

8069 

4838 

St.  Olave,  Southwark 

4793 

2785 

St.  Saviour,  ditto  . 

4235 

3446 

St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  . 

4457 

3216 

St.  Magdalen,  Bermondsey  . 

1943 

1363 

St.  Mary,  Whitechapel 

4766 

3855 

Stepney  . 

8598 

6583 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 

4804 

2883 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster 

4710 

3472 
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The  plague  was  considered  an  epidemic 
as  well  as  a conatgious  disease  ; its  recur- 
rence every  year  was  attributed  to  the  bad 
construction  of  the  streets,  alleys,  and  lanes, 
as  well  as  of  the  houses  themselves,  all  of 
which  were  usually  in  a filthy  neglected  state, 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  dirty  state  of  their 
dwellings;  nothing  like  comfort  was  known, 
and  luxury,  in  our  estimation  of  the  word, 
was  never  dreamt  of;  we  are  told,  indeed, 
that  the  floor  of  the  presence  chamber  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Greenwich  palace,  in- 
stead of  being  covered  with  a carpet,  was 
strewed  with  hay.* 

London  was  frequently  visited  by  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fevers  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Burnet,  in  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  says,  that  in  the 
last  years  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  intermit- 
tent fevers  (agues)  were  so  universal  and 
contagious  in  London,  that  they  raged 
like  a plague.  Morton  states,  that  this 


* Heberden  on  the  authority  of  Henzner. 
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fever  was  extremely  destructive  for  se- 
veral years  before  the  great  plague  year 
1665,  and  that  Oliver  Cromwell  died  of  it  in 
1658. 

The  diseases  by  which  London,  in  common 
with  all  large  towns,  was  almost  constantly 
infested  during,  and  previous  to,  the  se- 
venteenth century,  were  plague,  malignant 
agues,  remittent  fevers  and  dysentery;  which 
diseases,  according  to  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  all  military  physicians,  are  the 
regular  endemics  of  camps,  especially  in 
the  autumnal  season,  and  are  obviously 
occasioned  by  the  miasmata  arising  from  a 
soil  naturally  wet,  or  rendered  so,  by  the 
accumulating  filth  of  an  army,  remains  of 
victuals,  excrements,  &c.  ; now  a large  town 
is  but  an  extensive  camp,  and  is  liable  to  be 
infested  with  the  same  diseases  as  an  endemic 
in  camps,  unless  the  precautions  of  draining 
and  cleanliness  be  fully  adopted  ; hence  the 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  drains  and 
common  sewers,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
flowing  stream  by  which  all  impurities 
may  be  carried  ofl‘,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
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supply  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  clean- 
liness.* 

We  learn  from  Sydenham,  that  after  the 
visitation  of  the  plague  in  1GG5,  dysentery 
prevailed  in  London  to  a most  alarming- 
extent,  and  that  for  thirty  successive  years 
seldom  less  than  2000  persons  died  of  it 
annually.  Sydenham  was  in  extensive  prac- 
tice in  London  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 
but  never  after  got  the  better  of  the  jeers 
of  his  professional  brethren  for  having  de- 
camped when  the  pestilence  began  to  set  in 
thick  around  him. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1732,  hap- 
pened the  highest  tide  in  the  river  Thames 
that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 
and  did  incredible  damage.  Some  time 
after,  a cold,  attended  with  a fever,  raged 
violently  in  this  city,  and  for  the  space  of 
five  or  six  weeks  committed  great  ravages, 
especially  among  the  aged,  whom  it  cut 
down  like  grass,  insomuch  that  the  bill  of 
mortality  in  one  week  amounted  to  near 
quadruple  the  usual  number.  This  distemper 
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was  so  general,  that  it  was  by  the  best 
observers  computed  that  not  one  in  six 
escaped  it.* 

The  Small-pox  created  greater  devastation 
in  London,  before  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion, than  in  most  other  places,  the  children 
of  the  metropolis  being  naturally  more 
weakly  than  those  in  the  country  ; conse- 
quently, the  introduction  of  this  invaluable 
substitute  was  a greater  boon  to  the  metro- 
polis than  to  other  parts.  From  official 
returns  from  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  we 
find  that,  when  the  small-pox  occurred  natu- 
rally, one  in  six  died  ; but,  when  it  took 
place  from  inoculation,  only  one  in  four 
hundred  fell  a sacrifice  to  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
an  epidemic  fever  began  to  spread  in  the 
metropolis,  and  continued  to  prevail  for 
several  years ; it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
induced  by  two  years  of  scarcity,  1799  and 
1800.  The  fever  and  its  effects  were  so 
manifest  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
establish  a House  of  Recovery , which  was 

* Maitland’s  London,  p.  5413. 
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opened  in  February,  1802,  and  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bateman.  The 
number  of  persons  attacked  by  this  epidemic 
was,  however,  comparatively  small  ; and 
some  persons  doubted  the  existence  of  any 
such  disease. 

In  1817,  this  fever  shewed  itself  more  ge- 
nerally, and  the  number  of  patients  admitted 
to  the  House  of  recovery,  usually  averaging 
eighty  in  the  year  , amounted,  in  1817,  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty.  Dr.  Marcet  reported,  that 
the  fevers  admitted  into  Guy’s  Hospital,  in 
September  and  October,  1817,  compared  with 
those  admitted  in  the  same  months  in  1816, 
were  as  fifteen  to  one.  The  numbers  of  fe- 
vers admitted  into  the  other  London  Hospi- 
tals in  that  year  were  also  very  great.  This 
epidemic  was  not  very  fatal,  the  deaths 
amounting  to  one  out  of  ten,  and  one  out  of 
sixteen,  of  those  attacked. 

The  most  awful  visitation  that  has  befallen 
this  country  for  more  than  a century  and  a halt 
has  taken  place  in  our  own  day ; namely, 
that  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera.  This  dreadful 
disease,  most  insidious  in  its  invasion,  most 
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rapid  in  its  progress,  and  most  fatal  in 
its  attack,  spares  neither  youth  nor  age,  sex. 
nor  constitution,  rich  nor  poor.  This  pesti- 
lence originated  in  India,  but  when  it  first 
shewed  itself  is  not  known  ; it  appeared 
occasionally  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  in  that  country,  and  at  length,  like 
a restless  giant,  tired  of  home,  it  stalked 
abroad,  and  ravaged  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  month  of  August,  in  1817,  the  epi- 
demic began  its  career  in  Jessore,  the  capi- 
tal of  those  marshy  districts,  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  in  Bengal.  Jessore  is  a crowded, 
filthy  place,  surrounded  by  marsh  and  im- 
penetrable jungle  ; it  is  situated  about  sixty 
English  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  a S.E. 
direction.  In  a few  weeks  10,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  in  this  single  district. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  it  made  its 
appearance  in  Calcutta,  and,  before  the  end 
of  that  month,  it  spread  over  the  entire  of 
Bengal.  It  then  took  a north-westerly 
direction,  and  left  the  populous  districts  east 
of  Murnfferpore  untouched.  On  the  sixth 
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of  November  it  broke  out  in  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings’s  army,  then  encamped  in  Bun- 
delcund,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinde.  The 
army  consisted  of  10,000  men,  and  80,000 
camp-followers ; of  these  5000  perished 
between  the  15th  and  20th  of  November. 
So  sudden  was  the  invasion,  that  the  men 
dropped  in  the  ranks,  and  others  fell  from 
their  horses — the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead  : 9000  in  all  having 
been  cut  off  by  it,  a retreat  was  made 
towards  the  south-east,  and  a new  position 
taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Retwah,  when 
the  disease  disappeared  from  among  the 
troops.  As  the  pestilence  marched  north- 
west, they  judiciously  placed  themselves  in 
its  rear. 

The  pestilence  continued  to  track  the 
roads  and  rivers,  and  it  spread  over  the 
whole  Deccan  ; 10,000  and  20,000  persons 
were  cut  off  in  single  towns,  and  in  Gornk- 
pore  30,000  persons  fell  victims  to  its  viru- 
lence. 

It  reached  Bombay  in  August,  1818,  and 
Madras  in  October  following  ; in  December, 
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it  burst  forth,  with  great  fury,  in  Candy,  the 
capital  of  Ceylon. 

In  November,  1819,  the  disease  appeared 
in  the  Mauritius,  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Topaz  frigate  from  Calcutta, 
several  of  whose  crew  had  died  of  it  during 
the  voyage. 

It  spread  over  the  whole  of  our  Indian 
possessions,  it  travelled  into  Siam,  and  on 
our  troops  invading  the  Bunnese  empire  in 
1823,  it  immediately  shewed  itself  in  that 
territory,  though  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Extending  through  Persia  in  182L-22-23, 
it  infected  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
who  were  seized  by  it,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  died.  It  spread  over  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  to  the  northern  shores  of 
Persia,  but  did  not  travel  into  Europe  till 
1829,  when  it  penetrated  into  Russia, 
through  Orenburgh,  and  across  the  Wolga. 
In  March  1831,  the  Cholera  travelled  with 
the  Russian  troops  into  Poland,  and  reached 
Warsaw  in  April. 
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The  pestilence  reached  England  in  August 
1831,  having  entered  the  country  at  Sun- 
derland, and  thence  spread  to  Gateshead, 
Shields,  and  Newcastle,  in  which  places  it 
cut  off  many  persons.  In  February  1832,  it 
made  its  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  immediately  below  London,  and 
from  that  time  it  began  to  spread  over 
the  metropolis,  it  subsided  however  in  the 
summer  of  that  year. 

It  next  made  its  appearance  in  the  West 

•» 

of  England,  then  in  Ireland,  and  about  the 
same  time  in  France  and  Spain. 

The  mountains  of  Asia  and  the  inland  seas 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  had 
failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dreadful 
scourge  in  its  western  march,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Atlantic  would  at  last 
prove  a barrier  to  its  destructive  strides  ; 
here  however,  speculation  was  at  fault : it 
made  the  tempest  and  the  whirlwind  subject 
to  its  power,  its  poisoned  arrows  spurned 
the  breadth  of  the  vast  ocean  in  their  flight, 
and  the  pestilence  appeared  in  America, 
where  it  caused  dreadful  havoc,  especially  in 
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New  Orleans,  and  other  populous  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

Thus  did  this  fatal  disease  rise  like  a 
demon  bent  on  destruction ; it  took  its 
course,  not  heeding-  mountain,  sea,  climate, 
nor  clime  ; death  was  its  object,  man  its 
victim,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world 
its  destination ; wherever  its  cold  hand  was 
extended,  nature  shrunk — the  people  died  ; 
the  traveller  on  the  desert,  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  the  merchant  at  his  trading,  the  pri- 
soner in  his  cell,  saw  the  noon -day  sun,  but 
before  even,  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Death  struggled  with  time  itself,  and  gnawed 
the  moments  that  separated  him  from  his 
victim. 

History  does  not  afford  an  instance  of 
such  an  universally  spreading  scourge,  so 
sudden  in  its  attack,  rapid  in  its  career,  and 
fatal  in  its  effects.  Cordons  and  Quaran- 
tines seemed  to  have  no  influence  in  check- 
ing its  progress,  and  those  who  screened 
themselves  at  its  approach  were  often  the 
first  that  felt  its  shaft. 

The  disease  generally  began  by  relaxation 
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of  the  bowels  without  pain,  the  evacuations 
being-  colourless,  no  other  symptom  was  ob- 
servable ; the  second  stage  was  indicated  by 
spasmodic  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  incessant 
evacuations,  cramps  of  the  stomach,  vomit- 
ing of  colourless  fluid,  cramps  in  many  of 
the  muscles,  particularly  in  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  and  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  ex- 
cessive torture  and  prostration  of  strength, 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  and  shrinking  of  the  body 
generally,  particularly  of  the  features  ; a 
clammy  sweat  broke  out,  no  urine  was  passed. 
In  the  third  stage  the  body  was  altogether 
collapsed  and  cold,  the  vomiting,  purging, 
and  cramps  subsided,  the  pulse  was  no 
longer  felt,  the  breathing  was  slow  and 
heavy,  the  voice  shrill  and  weak,  the  tongue 
was  often  cold,  and  even  the  breath  was 
chilling ; the  vital  powers  were  completely 
prostrate,  and  the  body  became  of  a deep 
livid  or  blue  colour,  insatiable  thirst  came 
on,  an  occasional  evacuation  of  a chocolate- 
like fluid  took  place,  and  death  closed  the 
scene  ; the  intellects  remaining  calm  and 
collected  to  the  last. 


THE  CHOLERA. 
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The  disease  was  uncertain  in  its  duration, 
it  seldom  lasted  beyond  thirty-six  hours,  and 
not  un frequently  cut  the  patient  off  in  six, 
or  even  less. 

On  dissection  no  signs  were  found  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  death  ; the  bowels  wei’e 
slightly  discoloured  internally,  the  gall- 
bladder and  ducts  were  gorged  with  bile, 
the  urinary  bladder  was  empty,  the  blood  in 
the  veins  was  of  the  consistence  and  appear- 
ance of  tar,  the  serum  being  absent.  The 
writer  of  these  remarks  visited  the  Cholera 
Hospital  of  St.  George  and  St.  Giles,  twice 
daily,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Epidemic 
in  London  in  1832;  he  also  visited  all  the 
other  Cholera  Hospitals  in  the  metropolis 
occasionally.  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
was  various  ; in  some  places  the  patients 
were  bled,  in  others  dependance  was  placed 
on  saline  medicines  ; some  practitioners  em- 
ployed stimulants,  and  others  the  hot  bath  ; 
in  short,  every  drug  in  the  materia  medica 
was  canvassed,  in  the  hope  of  giving  relief 
to  the  miserable  sufferers. 

The  most  approved  plan  of  treatment  was 
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that  invariably  adopted  in  India,  the  writer 
not  only  saw  it  successful  in  the  Cholera 
Hospitals,  but  having-  had  the  charge  of 
several  patients  himself,  he  employed  it  with 
decided  success.  The  plan  was  to  admi- 
nister ten  grains  of  calomel  with  two  of 
opium  every  hour, — for  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours  successively  if  requisite,  and  when  the 
coldness  was  threatening  to  lay  an  ample 
strong  mustard  poultice  over  the  whole  chest 
and  bowels.  This  mode  of  treatment  generally 
saved  the  patient,  if  he  had  not  already  fallen 
into  the  collapsed  stage  before  medical  aid 
-was  procured. 

Of  those  attacked,  more  than  half  died. 
The  name  of  this  pestilence  is  very  inappro- 
priate, the  word  cholera  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  xoXti,  bile ; whereas  the  disease, 
instead  of  being  a bilious  disorder,  is  charac- 
terized by  a total  absence  of  bile  : it  obtained 
the  name  in  India  from  some  of  its  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  the  cholera  of 
Europe,  in  which  there  is  a superabundance 
of  bile. 


The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  cases  of 
cholera  which  occurred  in  London  in  1832,  February, 
March,  and  April. 


Afloat  on  the  Thames  . 

Cases. 

105 

Deaths. 

45 

Bermondsey  .... 

171 

79 

Bromley  .... 

4 

3 

Brompton  .... 

2 

2 

Bethnal  Green 

28 

18 

Brentford  .... 

19 

11 

Camberwell  .... 

6 

4 

Chelsea 

29 

22 

Christchurch  .... 

84 

35 

City  . . . . . 

17 

8 

Deptford  .... 

18 

12 

Lambeth 

153 

110 

Limehouse 

36 

23 

Marylabonne  .... 

91 

31 

Mile  Find  Old  Town 

2 

1 

Newington 

118 

61 

Paddington 

9 

6 

Poplar  .... 

21 

11 

Putney  .... 

1 

1 

Radcliff  . 

18 

10 

Rotherhithe 

20 

18 

Shadwell 

21 

18 

Stepney 

2 

2 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn 

5 

3 

St.  Botolph 

16 

10 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square 

15 

10 

St.  George's,  East  . 

44 

26 

St.  Giles  in  the  Fields 

76 

43 

St.  James 

3 

3 

St.  Luke 

23 

16 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  . 

4 

3 

St.  Pancras 

15 

12 

Southwark,  five  parishes 

809 

390 

Spital  Fields  . 

7 

4 

Tower 

4 

3 

Wapping 

9 

7 

W estminster  . 

62 

33 

Whitechapel 

76 

46 

W andsworth  . 

] 1 

5 

Woolwich  .... 

4 

3 

Total 

2158 

1148 
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The  cases  of  cholera  which  had  occurred  in 
the  country  up  to  the  end  of  May,  1832, 
including  London,  were 

Cases,  12,837.  Deaths,  5211.* 

The  cholera  reappeared  in  London  in 
the  autumns  of  1832,  3 and  4,  but  the  only 
records  of  the  cases  which  occurred  are 
those  imperfect  demi-official  registers,  the 
Bills  of  Mortality ; it  appears  by  them 
that  in 

July,  August,  and  Sept.,  1832,  there  were  2390  deaths.+ 

1833  . . . 1233 

1834  ...  488 

The  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  Paris 
in  1833,  and  carried  off  in  that  year  18,400 
persons. % Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  “ Statis- 
tics of  the  British  Empire,”  adopts  the 
opinion,  on  the  authority  of  Sydenham,  that 
this  disease  was  identical  with  the  cholera 
morbus  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  this  is 
denied  by  many  writers,  and  certainly  seems 
very  questionable ; it  was  considered  by 

* Cholera  Gazette,  official. 

f It  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  these  were 
not  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

J M‘Culloch’s  Statistics. 
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British  physicians  to  be  a new  disease  in 
this  country ; at  least,  that  it  was  produced 
by  some  unknown  atmospherical  influence, 
and  that  in  many  instances  it  spread  by 
contagion. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  epidemics 
in  London,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the 
occasional  appearance  of  one  of  milder  form, 
but  nevertheless  exceedingly  distressing  in 
its  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  in  its 
effects,  viz.  Influenza.  This  disease  is  a 
catarrh  in  severe  form,  accompanied  by 
much  fever,  sometimes  grievously  affecting 
the  head,  and  at  other  times  the  chest.  This 
malady  spread  over  the  metropolis  in  the 
form  of  an  epidemic  in  the  summer  of  1831, 
but  did  not  prove  fatal.  In  the  spring  of 
1833  it  returned,  and  was  much  more  severe 
in  its  effects  ; it  generally  induced  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  and 
proved  fatal  in  many  instances ; where  it 
did  not  cause  death  it  left  such  a degree  of 
languor  and  debility  that  many  persons  were 
six  months  before  they  recovered  their  usual 
health  and  strength. 
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This  complaint  returned  again  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  but  instead  of  attacking  the 
head  or  chest,  it  led  to  relaxed  sore  throat, 
which  in  some  cases  was  most  troublesome 
to  manage ; the  recoveries  were  extremely 
tedious,  but  that  was  partly  attributed  to 
the  unusual  heat  which  prevailed  during 
that  season. 

The  epidemics  here  described,  except  the 
Cholera  and  Influenza,  were  for  the  most  part 
peculiar  to  London,  and  afford  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  liability  of  the  inhabitants  to 
illness  ; the  slow  recovery,  notonlyfrom  such 
affections,  but  from  every  species  of  disease  or 
casualty,  is  a circumstance  always  observed 
in  the  metropolis ; the  impure  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  so  adverse  to  the  restoration 
of  health  that  it  is  usual  for  convalescents 
to  repair  to  the  country  to  regain  their 
wonted  strength. 

The  sick  in  the  hospitals  are  longer  in  re- 
cruiting their  strength,  and  it  is  generally 
observed  that  accidents  terminate  fatally 
much  more  frequently  in  London  than  ca- 
sualties of  the  same  kind  do  in  provincial 
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hospitals.  Injuries  of  the  head  are  common 
among-  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
operation  of  trephining  is  had  recourse  to 
with  safety  ; whereas,  in  London,  where  the 
master  hand  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
Europe  is  employed  to  save  the  patient, 
very  indifferent  success  attends  such  opera- 
tions ; the  same  is  observed  in  reference  to 
injuries  of  the  spine,  and  others  where  the 
nervous  system  is  much  disturbed. 

Whether  it  arises  from  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  physicians  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
disease,  or  from  the  subject  not  being  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice,  it  does  not  appear  ; 
but  registers  of  the  different  maladies  with 
which  patients  may  be  afflicted  are  not  gene- 
rally kept  in  the  London  Hospital ; it  is  an 
unfortunate  omission,  which  extinguishes 
the  scintilla  of  information,  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  kindle  into  flame  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  beyond  the  walls  of  the  building 
wherein  it  is  elicited ; it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  keeps  from  posterity  its 
due, namely, the  experience  of  our  own  time; 
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how  rich  a store  of  facts  should  we  have  to 
refer  to,  had  registers  of  the  different  diseases 
been  regularly  kept  at  all  the  large  and  lontr- 
established  hospitals  in  the  metropolis!  Such 
records  would  not  only  have  shewn  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  different  maladies,  but 
would  have  enabled  a person  to  have  disco- 
vered, without  much  trouble,  where,  and  by 
whom,  the  best  plans  of  treatment  had  been 
pursued. 

Mr.  Farr  observes,*  “ To  promote  health 
is  apparently  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
medical  men ; the  public  do  not  seek  the 
shield  of  medical  art  against  disease,  nor  call 
the  surgeon  till  the  arrows  of  death  already 
rankle  in  the  veins.  This  may  be  corrected 
by  modifying  the  present  system  of  medical 
education,  and  the  manner  of  remunerating 
medical  men.  Public  health  may  be  pro- 
moted by  placing  the  medical  institutions  of 
the  country  on  a liberal  scientific  basis ; by 
the  medical  societies  co-operating  to  collect 
statistical  observations,  and  by  medical 


* Statistics  of  British  Empire,  M‘Culloch's. 
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writers  renouncing  the  notion  that  a science 
can  be  founded  on  the  limited  experience  of 
an  individual.” 

The  natural  sources  of  information  on  the 
question  of  public  health  being  dry,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  such  minor  streams 
as  come  voluntarily  to  our  relief ; we  have 
returns  from  the  East  India  Company  of  the 
amount  of  sickness,  and  of  the  mortality, 
among  their  men  employed  in  London,  and 
we  have  a report  from  the  Factory  Commis- 
sioners, of  the  sum  and  duration  of  sickness 
among  the  operatives  in  Lancashire,  and  in 
Glasgow. 


Table  shewing  the  amount  of  sickness,  the  average 
duration  of  each  attack,  and  the  mortality  among  the 
men  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  in  London. 


Ages. 

Average  sickness 
per  man  per  annum. 

Average  duration 
of  attack  of  illness. 

Mortality  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

lfi  to  20 

4.02  days 

13.96  days 

20 

30 

4.94 

. 18.70 

0.82 

30 

40 

5.06 

. 22.63 

1.48 

40 

50 

5.31 

. 23.21 

2.43 

50 

60 

7. 

. 28.60 

4.27 

60 

70 

10.08 

. 29.07 

9.24 

70 

80 

11.63 

. 31.77 

10.71 

80 

90 

13.90 
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Table  shewing  the  amount  of  sickness  with  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  each  attack  among  the  male  labourer- 
in  Lancashire  and  in  Glasgow,  as  reported  by  the  Fac- 
tory Commissioners. 

LANCASHIRE.  GLASGOW. 

Aires  AveraSe  Sickness  Average  duration  Average  sickness  Average  duration 
per  man  per  ann.  of  attack  of  illness,  per  man  per  ann.  of  attack  of  illnes*. 
Below 


11  2.46  days 

13.04  days 

1.01  days 

3.61 

lltoie  3.81  . 

14.58 

4.80  . 

12.35 

16 

21  4.42  . 

16.43 

5.52  . 

17.14 

21 

26  4.91  . 

18.27 

9.11  . 

20.12 

26 

31  6.88  . 

22.14 

7.05  . 

16.05 

31 

36  3.85  . 

12.19 

7.65  . 

16.93 

36 

41  4.13  . 

13.75 

8.50  . 

22.58 

41 

46  5.09  . 

14.25 

5.12  . 

16.41 

46 

51  7.18  . 

30.31 

4.84  . 

20.57 

51 

56  3.47  . 

13.10 

4.90  . 

16.41 

56 

61  12.68  . 

11.5 

3.27  . 

8.84 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  labourers  employed 
by  the  East  India  Company  are  more  healthy 
than  the  weavers,  particularly  those  resident 
in  Glasgow  ; this,  perhaps,  is  not  more  than 
might  be  expected,  when  we  consider  that 
the  former  are  all  picked  men,  and  have, 
comparati  ely  speaking,  light  work,  often 
in  the  open  air,  while  the  latter  are  made  up 
of  all  classes  willing  to  enter  the  looms,  and 
the  very  nature  of  their  employment  in  close 
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factories,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference; these  returns  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  indicative  of  the  difference  of  the  salu- 
brity in  London  and  the  country,  but  as 
merely  shewing-  the  ordinary  amount  of  sick- 
ness among  able-bodied  men. 

We  have  no  data  by  which  we  can  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  sickness  which  prevails 
among  the  people  at  large,  so  that  we  can- 
not discover  the  exact  difference  between 
the  amount  in  London  and  out  of  it. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
do  not  meet  in  very  full  force  unless  busi- 
ness of  great  moment  is  the  subject  of 
debate  ; on  certain  occasions  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  all  the  members  are 
present  except  such  as  are  incapacitated  by 
illness;  and  assuming  this  to  be  the  case, 
we  may  venture  to  calculate  the  number  of 
sick  among  the  members  while  parliament 
is  assembled. 

The  following  table  shews  the  numbers  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  present 
and  absent,  the  time  and  occasion,  and  the 
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proportion  per  cent,  absent  on  four  divisions 
of  great  interest. 


Number 

present. 

Number 

absent. 

Time. 

Occasion. 

Proportion 
per  cent, 
abaenu* 

621 

37 

March,  1832. 

Passing  of  Reform  Act. 

6 

627 

31 

Feb.,  1835. 

Election  of  Speaker. 

5 

618 

40 

V oting  the  Address. 

6 

562 

96 

June,  1836. 

Irish  Church  Question. 

17 

Total  number  of  members,  658. — Average  number  absent,  8£. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that,  on  the  three 
first  divisions  here  quoted,  many  members 
were  present  who  were  labouring  under  ill- 
ness, and  might  have  been  excused,  but  that 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty  dragged  them  to 
their  post ; it  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
among  the  members  there  are  always  many 
labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age. 

It  appears,  from  official  returns,  that  in 
the  British  army  the  average  proportion  of 
men  sick  is  four  per  cent. 

We  are  indebted  to  those  humble  institu- 
tions, Benefit  Societies,  for  some  information 
relative  to  the  present  subject.  By  a re- 
turn made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S27, 


* Omitting  fractions. 
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by  Messrs.  Finlaison  and  Davies,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  Societies,  it  appeared  that  the 
members  experienced  the  following  terms  of 
illness : 

Under  50  . . 11  days  per  annum. 

From  50  to  60  . 21 

From  60  to  70  . 43 

This  amount  of  sickness  is  very  great, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that,  in  very  many  instances,  the  Societies 
were  burdened  by  persons  who  preferred 
being  idle  on  half,  to  being  occupied  on  full, 
wages. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  it 
appears  that,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  amount  of  sickness  which  prevails  among 
the  people  is  as  follows : 

Under  50  5£  days  per  annum. 

From  50  to  60  . 13 

From  60  to  70  . 38J 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of 
what  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  London. 
They  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Respiratory 
and  Digestive  systems,  not  of  the  San- 
guineous. 

G 
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The  stomach  is  one  of  the  first  organs 
that  shews  any  indication  of  the  general 
machinery  being  out  of  order,  and  as  it  is 
the  first  to  suffer,  it  comes  very  frequently 
under  the  management  of  the  physician  ; a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  medical  men 
meet  with  in  their  practice  in  London  are 
disorders  of  the  stomach  ; indigestion,  heart- 
burn, spasms,  flatulence,  make  up  a large 
chapter  in  London  nosology  ; and  it  is  very 
common  to  hear  learned  disquisitions  on  this 
important  organ,  and  the  maladies  to  which 
it  is  subject  from  bon  vivans  assembled  in 
the  very  act  of  undermining  its  natural  vi- 
gour ; books  and  treatises  on  diet  and 
digestion  suited  to  the  tastes  of  all  readers 
are  abundantly  supplied,  and  the  function 
of  digestion  is  studied  as  a science  by  all 
classes  of  persons  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Carlisle  Tables  of  the  duration  and 

value  of  life  have  been  already  referred  to. 

* 

Not  only  has  much  valuable  information 
been  obtained  from  the  observations  made 
there  on  that  department  of  the  subject, 
but  Dr.  Heysham  published  the  cause  of 
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death  in  1600  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  eight  years,  out  of  a population  of 
8000  ; and  this  table  presents  a fair  view  of 
the  extent  and  prevalence  of  diseases  at 
Carlisle,  at  the  time  the  registers  were  kept. 
We  have  also  an  account,  published  a few 
years  ago,  of  the  cause  of  death  in  4000 
persons  whose  lives  had  been  assured  by 
the  Equitable  Society,  in  London.  This 
report  is  not  useful  in  a general  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  the  cause 
of  death  in  persons  in  various  situations, 
and  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  more 
intellectual  classes  of  the  community,  and 
being,  in  every  instance,  picked  lives, — free 
from  even  the  predisposition  to  any  disease 
likely  to  shorten  life  : it  consequently  fails 
to  give  a correct  view  of  the  maladies  of  the 
people.  For  instance,  among  the  number, 
one  death  only  occurred  from  small-pox, 
and  only  eight  per  cent,  from  consumption  ; 
whereas  that  scourge  carries  off  20  or  25 
per  cent,  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportions  of  Apoplexies,  Palsies,  and 
Dropsies,  are  unusually  large.  c 2 
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Fatal  diseases  occurring  at  Carlisle,  out  of  a population  of  8177, 
in  the  space  of  eight  years,  by  Dr.  Heysham  (1779-87). 


Ages  Sf  Numbers  Living.  | 

Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia  

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  .. 

Diarrhoea  

Abscess  of  liver 

Ulcer  3,  and  ) 

Mortification  ) 

Rheumatism  

Gout  

Inflammatory  fever 

f Nervous  59 

Typhus  } Putrid  . 43  > 

(Jail  ...  14) 

Infantile  remittent ) 

Intermittent  1,  ) 

Scarlet  fever  ) 

Sore  throat  3,  } 

Measles 

Small  pox 

Miliary  fever  

Apthae — Thrush 

Anasarca  and  Ascites 

Hydrocephalus  

Consumption  ) 

Scrophula  3,  ) 

Cancer ) 

Scirrhus  of  Stomach  1 ) 

Stone  and  Gravel  

Apoplexy  

Palsy 

Weakness  of  infancy 

Decay  of  age  

Accidents 

Unknown  diseases 

Diseases  not  Classified. 

Convulsions  20,  Epilepsy  4, 
Insanity  2,  Asthma  27,  Hooping 
Cough  19,  Influenza  1, Fainting  6, 
Teething  3,  Indigestion  12,  Cho- 
lic 1,  Costiveness  1,  Rupture  1, 
Jaundice  13,  Venereal  disease  2, 
Amenorrhcea  1,  Difficult  delivery 
9,  Menorrhagia  3,  Diabetes  1, 
Suppression  of  urine  1,  in  all  .. 


0-5 

1096 

5-10 

967 

10-20 

1481 

20-40 

2348 

40-60 

1540 

60-80 

669 

*0-105 

TotaL 

8177 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

7 

19 

I 

i 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

18 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

i 

5 

6 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

11 

9 

11 

27 

43 

15 

116 

19 

8 

l 

28 

34 

4 

3 

1 

42 

28 

2 

1 

1 31 

225 

8 

2 

3 

238 

1 

1 

63 

2 

65 

1 

1 

5 

8 

12 

19 

3 

49 

2 

2 

1 

5 

34 

17 

25 

79 

47 

15 

, 217 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

7 

9 

1 

2 

14 

15 

32 

6 

7 

1 

14 

204 

294 

116 

110 

226 

7 

5 

6 

7 

3 

1 

29 

32 

11 

5 

10 

18 

31 

1 

115 

> 

128 

1615 

Table  of  4095  Fatal  Diseases  happening  among  persons  assured 
by  the  Equitable  Society  ; from  1801  to  183-2. 
DISEASES.  AGES. 


1.  Brain  Spinal  Marrow. 

10-20 

20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

50-00 

60  -70 

70-80 

30&c\ 

Total. 

I nflammation  of  the  brain  .... 

1 

4 

15 

10 

13 

12 

2 

1 

04 

Water  on  the  brain  

1 

3 

4 

1 

9 

4 

8 

1 

3 

8 

Epilepsy  • • 

i 

2 

2 

2 

4 

19 

Suicide 

4 

1 

2 

25 

5 

0 

50 

15 

15 

129 

5 

109 

80 

10 

29 

180 

Palsy 

47 

84 

74 

9 

235 

II.  Respiratory  Organs. 

Quinsy  

1 

1 

1 

45 

3 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  

2 

12 

12 

41 

50 

17 

185 

1 

1 

1 

8 

11 

21 

12 

4 

59 

Pleuritis  

1 

1 

2 

4 

Dropsy  of  the  chest  

1 

3 

23 

52 

59 

42 

3 

183 

Consumption  

4 

23 

(53 

83 

81 

00 

18 

1 

339 

Asthma  

2 

20 

20 

22 

4 

74 

III.  Organs  of  Circulation. 

Aneurism  

1 

2 

1 

4 

Angina  Pectoris 

8 

10 

45 

47 

26 

3 

145 

Rupture  of  blood  vessel  

1 

12 

19 

19 

22 

9 

82 

IV.  Organs  of  Digestion. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  ... 

2 

2 

14 

20 

20 

44 

10 

2 

120 

Disease  of  stomach  & digestive  ) 

2 

0 

12 

28 

31 

22 

2 

100 

2 

8 

37 

54 

49 

23 

2 

175 

Dysentery 

V.  Skin  % Intestinal  Canal. 

1 

3 

5 

11 

11 

3 

34 

Cholera 

14 

2 

47 

5 

88 

5 

97 

9 

99 

5 

48 

l 

8 

27 

401 

1 

Small  pox 

Erysipelas  

V I . Genital  <J*  Urinary  Organs. 

1 

2 

7 

6 

7 

3 

28 

Diabetes  

3 

2 

1 

1 

I 

8 

Stone  

1 

2 

7 

2 

12 

Disease  of  bladder  & urinary  ) 
passages \ 

3 

9 

25 

44 

41 

0 

128 

Child-birth  

2 

2 

4 

VII.  Of  Uncertain  Seat. 

0 

2 

8 

12 

Mortification  

14 

12 

0 

40 

Cancer  

2 

5 

14 

15 

4 

3 

43 

Atrophy 

4 

7 

II 

15 

0 

43 

1 Natural  decay  and  old  age  .... 

10 

128 

211 

187 

500 

Dropsy  

1 

10 

9 

39 

11 

07 

20 

50 

12 

Disorders  not  properly  detined 

27 

79 

VIII.  External  Violence. 

. Murdered 

. 

. 

Slain  in  war 

1 

1 

Accidents 

11 

12 

07 

200 

1 544 

883 

1173 

850 

294 

4095 

' - 1 
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Dr.  Bateman  who  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Public  Dispensary,  has  pub- 
lished a treatise  on  the  diseases  of  London, 
based  on  the  quarterly  reports  of  this  Insti- 
tution, from  1804  to  1817.  He  specifies  the 
diseases,  and  his  work  is  an  exceedingly 
good  account  of  the  general  state  of  the 
health  of  the  people  for  these  years. 

There  is  not  a great  difference  between 
the  reports  of  one  year  and  another,  one 
being  a fair  example  of  the  whole.  The 
writer  of  these  observations  was  House  Sur- 
geon to  the  London  University  Dispensary, 
from  its  establishment  in  1828  to  its  merging 
in  the  North  London  Hospital  in  Nov.  1834, 
during  that  time  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hundred  patients  were  admitted  annually ; 
registers  of  the  diseases  of  most  of  the  phy- 
sicians’ patients  were  kept,  but  not  of  all. 
Here,  as  in  Dr.  Bateman’s  Dispensary,  the 
report  of  one  year  agreed  very  nearly  with 
those  of  others. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  follow  up  the  en- 
quiry of  the  state  of  health  of  the  metro- 
polis, through  the  data  furnished  by  these 
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two  Institutions.  The  report  of  one  year  of 
each  is  here  given,  which,  to  a certain  extent, 
will  enable  a person  to  see  which  are  the 
prevalent  diseases  in  London. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  medical  writers  do 
not  use  the  same  terms  to  designate  parti- 
cular maladies  ; this  is  owing  to  our  having 
no  standard  system  of  nosology,  and  conse- 
quently no  uniform  nomenclature,  and  to 
this  defect  is  to  be  attributed  the  discord- 
ance that  occasionally  appears  in  the  lists  of 
diseases  at  different  institutions. 


Proportions  of  Diseases  in  Bateman’s  Dispensary  in  1815-16, 
and  University  Dispensary  in  1829. 


B. 

U.D. 

H. 

U.D. 

Abortus 

8 

2 

Hysteria 

26 

8 

Amenorrhoea 

24 

19 

Hysteritis 

3 

Anasarca 

23 

6 

Hydrops  Ovarii 

4 

1 

Aneurism 

1 

Icterus 

13 

3 

Angina  Pectoris 

3 

Impetigo 

13 

3 

Apoplexia 

3 

1 

Leucorrhoea 

39 

3 

Arthritis  Rheumatica 

5 

Lepra 

10 

4 

Ascites 

2 

Lichen 

9 

Asthenia 

85 

3 

Linguitis 

I 

Asthma  and  Dyspnoea 

9 

27 

Lumbago  et  Sciatica 

7 

13 

Bronchitis 

12 

Marasmus 

35 

1 

Bronchocele  . 

2 

Menorrhagia 

37 

9 

Cachexia 

4 

Melancholia 

3 

Cancer  . 

1 

Nephralgia  . 

26 

Carditis 

1 

2 

Nephritis 

1 

1 

Catarrhus 

418 

35 

Obesitas 

I 

Chronicus  et  Tussis 

175 

69 

Ophthalmia  . 

1 

6 

Cephaloea 

95 

28 

Otitis 

1 

Cholera 

16 

Palpitatio 

9 

2 

Chorea 

6 

1 

Paralysis 

9 

9 

Colica  . 

7 

6 

Peritonitis 

10 

5 

Constipatio 

8 

6 

Pertussis 

21 

2 

Cvnanche  Parotidoea 

2 

Phrenitis 

i 

Trachealis 

3 

Pleuritis 

12 

7 

Tonsillaris 

39 

18 

Phthisis  et  Haemoptysis 

179 

10 

Diabetes 

2 

Pleurodynia  . 

fi 

Diarrhsea 

104 

14 

Pneumonia  . 

47 

15 

Dysenteria  . 

122 

4 

Phlegmon 

2 

Dyspepsia  et  Pyrosis 

116 

63 

Polypus 

i 

Dysuria  et  Ischuria 

6 

4 

Podagra 

3 

Ecthyma 

7 

5 

Porrigo 

30 

16 

Eczema 

6 

Prurigo 

9 

Enterodynia 

64 

Psoryasis 

14 

5 

Epilepsia 

14 

9 

Poisoned 

1 

Epistaxis 

1 

2 

Rachitis 

1 

Erythema 

5 

Rheumatismus 

193 

48 

Eruptions,  Anomalous 

5 

Rubeola 

28 

6 

Eebris 

166 

38 

Rupia  . 

7 

13 

Puerperalis 

22 

Scabies 

41 

Gastritis  et  Enteritis 

2 

Scrophula 

8 

4 

Gastrodynia 

72 

9 

Scarlatina 

45 

6 

1 

Haematemesis 

4 

6 

Scorbutus 

Haematuria 

3 

Splenitis 

3 

Hajmoptysis 

1 

Strophulus  . 

1 

1 laemorrhois 

10 

4 

Tabes  Mesentenca 

1 

Hemicrania 

1 

Tetanus 

Hepatitis 

Herpes 

10 

2 

11 

3 

Tic  Doloureux 
Variola 

20 

2 

1 

Hydrocephalus 

9 

3 

Varicella 

3 

Hydrops 

23 

V ermes 

13 

13 

Hypertrophia  Cordis 

3 

Vertigo 

28 

19 

Hypochondriasis  . 

3 

3 

Vomitus 

7 
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N.B.  The  total  number  of  patients  at  the 
University  Dispensary  in  1829  was  1597 ; 
1031  of  these  were  physicians’  patients,  and 
the  remaining  596  surgical  and  midwifery. 

The  foregoing  table  contains  the  report  ol 
699  of  the  physicians’  cases,  the  remaining 
302  were  not  set  down. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  six 
prevailing  diseases  in  Dr.  Bateman’s  list 
are 

Catarrh  Consumption  Dysentery 

Rheumatism  Fever  Indigestion 

And  at  the  University  Dispensary 

Catarrh  Rheumatism  Asthma 

Indigestion  Fever  Head-ache 

In  four  of  the  six  the  lists  agree,  and  the 
difference  might  be  accounted  for  by  various 
circumstances.  The  different  situation  of 
the  two  Dispensaries,*  the  extent  of  their 
relief,  the  difference  of  time  in  which  the 
records  were  kept,  and  the  want  of  a com- 
mon nomenclature. 

The  most  common  ailment  is  Catarrh,  or 

* Bateman’s  Dispensary  was  situated  in  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane,  that  of  the  University,  in  George-street,  Eustou- 
square. 
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common  cold  ; in  this  respect  the  metropolis 
differs  little  from  other  places,  except  that 
in  London  it  affects  the  respiratory  organs 
more  commonly  than  it  does  elsewhere,  in- 
ducing difficulty  of  breathing,  and  habitual 
cough,  known  under  the  technical  name  of 
Bronchitis ; thence  it  often  leads  to  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases  of  the  chest,  and 
these  complaints,  according  to  Bateman, 
have  materially  increased  of  late  years  in 
London. 

According  to  the  list  of  Bateman,  Rheu- 
matism stands  next  in  rotation.  This  dis- 
ease generally  appears  in  the  metropolis  in 
the  Chronic  form,  and  not  unfrequentlv  af- 
fects the  nerves,  running  into  Neuralgia,  or 
Tic  Doloreux  ; whereas  in  the  country 
Rheumatism  is  very  apt  to  appear  in  the 
acute  form,  accompanied  by  a high  degree 
of  fever,  and  affects  the  muscles  and  mem- 
branes covering  the  joints,  rather  than  the 
nerves. 

Indigestion  seems  the  next  most  prevalent 
complaint,  indeed,  it  comes  before  Rheuma- 
tism, in  the  University  Dispensary  list.  It 
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is  a malady  that  few  persons  escape  ; if  not 
a serious  evil,  it  is  an  exceedingly  trouble- 
some one  ; it  is  so  general  that  carbonate  ol 
soda  is  kept  in  every  house,  and  taken  as  an 
antidote  to  the  disorder;  it  seems  to  affect 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  neither 
sex  is  exempt,  and  whether  a person  leads 
an  active  life,  or  is  of  sedentary  habits,  a 
long  period  seldom  elapses  without  his  being 
more  or  less  inconvenienced  by  it.  Persons 
formerly  resident  in  the  country  expe- 
rience the  effects  of  the  complaint  before 
they  have  long  taken  up  their  abode  in  Lon- 
don. Debility  of  the  stomach,  indicated 
by  an  incapacity  of  digesting  an  ordi- 
nary meal,  Acidity,  Heart-burn,  Sour  Eruc- 
tations and  Spasms,  come  on  in  painful 
succession,  and  harass  the  body,  disturb 
the  mind,  and  banish  sleep ; the  general 
health  is  impaired,  and  recourse  is  had  to 
medical  aid. 

As  has  been  just  now  mentioned,  it  has 
of  late  years  become  fashionable  to  have 
indigestion,  and  to  make  the  complaint  the 
subject  of  conversation  ; and,  as  is  commonly 
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the  case  when  a thing  is  in  vogue,  it  carries 
all  before  it,  so  it  has  been  very  usual  to 
refer  all  irregularities  of  the  system  to 
indigestion.  This  propensity  was  greatly 
encouraged,  if  not  engendered,  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  quaint,  but  not  the  less 
valuable  doctrines,  of  Abernethy. 

According  to  Bateman’s  list.  Consumption 
stands  third  amongst  the  most  prevalent 
diseases.  This  is  merely  an  indication  of 
the  extent  of  the  relief  afforded  to  the  poor, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  consumption  is  the 
most  fatal  of  all  diseases  ; the  unfortunate 
victims  are  unable  to  go  to  the  dispensary, 
but  are  long  on  a bed  of  sickness,  and  the 
more  the  sick  poor  are  visited  at  their  own 
habitations,  the  greater  number  of  consump- 
tive cases  will  be  met  with,  and  as  a larger 
proportion  of  persons  were  visited  at  their 
own  homes  at  Bateman’s  dispensary,  his  list 
presents  a greater  number  of  such  cases. 

The  havoc  that  this  disease  makes,  one 
death  in  every  four  being  occasioned  by  it, 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Fever  is  the  next  most  common 
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malady  in  London,  as  indicated  by  the  records 
given  above.  It  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  generally  spreads  as  an  epidemic  : 
so  prevalent  is  it  that  the  town  may  be  said 
scarcely  ever  to  be  free  from  it. 

It  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  and  was  the 
cause  of  Dr.  Bateman’s  dispensary,  from 
which  the  above  records  were  taken,  being 
established.  The  prevalence  of  fever,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, amongst  the  lowest  classes  ; and 
when  it  is  considered  what  a dense  popula- 
tion of  this  description  there  is  in  the  metro- 
polis, how  close  and  filthy  are  their  haunts, 
it  is  almost  surprising  that  this  and  other 
such  epidemics  are  not  more  prevalent  and 
more  fatal  than  they  are. 

The  diseases  that  are  more  common  now  than 
they  formerly  were  are  those  dependant  on 
disordered  action  of  the  brain  or  nerves  : this 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, but  to  the  metropolisin  particular:  ap- 
plicable, however,  to  the  rich  rather  than  the 
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poorer  classes,  the  increase  of  luxuries,  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  nature’s  laws,  and 
living  by  artificial  rules,  are  the  obvious 
reasons  ; and  though,  as  has  just  been  said, 
the  rich  must  be  more  likely  to  suffer,  the 
poor  closely  follow ; thus  asthma  and  head- 
ache, two  complaints  caused  very  frequently, 
if  not  entirely,  by  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  stand  forth  as  being  prevalent  among 
the  patients  attending  the  University  Dis- 
pensary in  1829 ; the  latter  was  also  a 
malady  of  common  occurrence  at  Bateman's 
Dispensary. 

Nervous  head-ache  is  decidedly  prevalent 
in  the  metropolis  ; it  occurs  chiefly  in  middle 
aged  persons,  but  no  age  seems  exempt 
from  it ; it  shows  itself  occasionally  in  an 
intermittent  form,  returning  at  certain 
periods,  and  lasting  a certain  time  ; some- 
times it  is  very  severe,  and  seriously  dis- 
turbs the  sight  and  hearing.  This  painful 
affection  is  not  unlrequently  the  forerunner 
of  the  still  more  distressing  malady  para- 
lysis. It  requires  no  extraordinary  powers 
of  discernment  to  discover  that  not  only 
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these  nervous  affections,  but  others,  such  as 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  and  Hysterics  are  more 
common  in  Loudon  than  in  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  is  far  from  being-  understood,  al- 
though the  attention  of  Magendie  in  France, 
Gmellin  and  Tiedemann  in  Germany,  and  Sir 
C.  Bell  in  England,  have  been  assiduously 
applied  to  the  subject;  and  if  the  apparatus 
and  its  operation  be  not  understood  in  a 
state  of  health,  how  much  more  ignorant 
must  we  be  of  it  in  its  disordered  state ! If  we 
know  little  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  ; of  its  pathology,  we  must  necessa- 
rily know  less. 

This  defect  is  felt  in  all  its  force  in  a place 
where  nervous  complaints  are  common  ; and 
where  strangers  visit  London  they  frequently 
remark  how  many  pallid,  paralytic,  and  other 
shattered  frames  they  meet  in  'the  streets. 

Spasmodic  asthma  is  very  common,  and 
frequently  exists  without  the  patient  being- 
aware  that  he  has  any  thing  more  than  pul- 
monary catarrh  ; the  difficulty  of  breathing 
becomes  habitual  in  many  persons,  and  it  is 
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not  easy  to  afford  them  relief;  often  the  two 
diseases  are  mistaken,  and  the  proper  means 
not  adopted  for  their  cure. 

Dropsies  of  all  descriptions  are  disorders 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  London.  This 
species  of  malady  occurs  under  the  form  of 
Anasarca,  or  general  dropsy  of  the  body  and 
integumeuts,orinparticularorgans;  and  whe- 
ther it  take  place  generally  or  partially,  it  is 
indicative  of  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  nervous, 
and  proximately  of  the  absorbent,  systems. 

The  most  common  kind  of  dropsy  is  that 
of  the  feet  and  legs,  which  frequently  occurs 
in  people  otherwise  in  good  health. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  want  of  tone  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  its  effects,  than  that  which  is 
often  observed  in  the  metropolis  in  young 
females  at  the  period  of  puberty  ; it  is  very- 
common  for  such  persons  to  be  under  me- 
dical treatment  for  several  months,  nay,  even 
years,  without  a regularity  of  habit  being 
established  : the  usual  complaints  are  severe 
head-ache,  cough  or  indigestion,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  whole  combined  with  a 
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pale,  bloodless,  inanimate  countenance.  The 
alterative,  depletive,  and  tonic  plans  of  treat- 
ment are  tried  in  turn  with  little  or  no  good 
effect,  often  the  person  falls  into  consump- 
tion, or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  into  a deli- 
cate, low,  nervous  condition,  in  which  she 
remains  for  life.  Such  cases  are  very  common 
in  London,  certainly  much  more  so  than  in 
the  country,  and  afford  painful  proofs  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  residence  in  town.  In 
the  afternoon  of  life,  females  again  expe- 
riencethe  effects  of  a languid  nervous  system, 
and  suff'er  considerably  more  than  their  more 
healthy  friends  in  the  provinces. 

Besides  the  complaints  enumerated,  origi- 
nating in  a disordered  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  nerves  themselves  are  frequently 
the  seat  of  most  acute  suffering  from  the 
malady  Neuralgia  or  TicDoloreux,  which  pain- 
ful aff  ection  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  caused 
by  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of 
these  unintelligible  functionaries. 

This  complaint  is  common  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  among 
the  upper  than  the  lower  classes.  It  gene- 
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rally  sets  medical  aid  at  defiance,  and  seldom 
gives  way  even  to  the  most  powerful  agents  ; 
Prussic  acid,  Morphia  (the  sedative  principle 
of  opium).  Arsenic,  Iodine,  Iron,  Colchicum, 
Veratria  (the  sedative  principle  of  helle- 
bore), and  Creosote  (a  substance  found  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wrood),  have 
all  been  used  for  its  cure,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  The  nerves  have  been  cut,  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  disease,  without  how- 
ever affording  the  least  relief  to  the  sufferer. 
An  eminent  physician  of  the  metropolis  died 
of  this  excruciating  malady  a few  years 
since,  and  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea  is  a 
living  martyr  to  it.  In  some  cases,  which 
occurred  at  the  University  dispensary,  the 
Colchicum  and  the  Morphia,  in  large  doses, 
were  found  beneficial  and  occasionally  suc- 
cessful in  subduing  the  pain.  Dr.  Elliotson 
has  succeeded  in  curing  it  by  very  large  doses 
of  Carbonate  of  iron. 

Scrophula,  or  King’s  evil,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  generated  by  a vitiated 
state  of  the  three  springs  of  life,  air,  diet, 
and  exercise. 

Dr.  Macartney, of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
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declares  he  could  produce  the  disease  in  any 
child  by  sending  it  to  one  of  those  hot-beds 
of  disease,  Infant  Schools  : the  result  of  the 
observations  made  in  London,  where  the 
children  of  both  rich  and  poor  are  subjected 
more  or  less  to  the  same  debilitating  influ- 
ence, must  lead  a person  to  the  same  con- 
clusion : the  complaint  is  prevalent  in  the 
metropolis,  and  of  late  years,  a hospital  has 
been  erected  at  Margate  for  the  reception  of 
scrophulous  patients  sent  from  London. 

In  speaking  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
value  of  life  in  the  last  chapter,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  increase  of  two  diseases, 
cognizance  of  which  cannot  be  well  taken  in 
hospitals,  or  even  in  reference  to  one  of 
them  during  the  life  of  the  person,  namely. 
Apoplexy  and  Consumption.  The  former 
often  kills  its  victim  at  a blow,  consequently 
its  prevalence  cannot  be  well  marked  except 
in  the  obituary  registers. 

The  bills  of  mortality,  imperfect  as  they 
are,  must  be  consulted  : and  by  them  it  ap- 
pears that  in 

1700  out  of  21,000  deaths  157  occurred  from  apoplexy. 

1800  . 19,000  .300  
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Again,  Consumptions  are  not  seen  in  hos- 
pitals so  much  as  in  private  residences  ; they 
are  objected  to  at  very  many  of  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  person 
being  recovered  ; we  must  therefore  refer  to 
other  sources  for  information  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease.  It  is  computed,  as 
stated  before,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths 
caused  by  it  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  ; and  Dr.  Clark  is  of  opi- 
nion that,  after  deducting  the  deaths  in  early 
infancy,  a third  part  of  the  mortality  in  this 
country  arises  from  tubercular  or  scrophu- 
lous  diseases. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  correct 
registers  of  the  diseases  of  the  patients  are 
not  kept  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
North  London  Hospital  established  in  1833  ; 
in  this  institution,  registers  and  records  of 
the  cases  are  strictly  preserved  of  the  in.  and 
of  a large  number  of  the  out,  patients. 

During  eighteen  months  previous  to  the 
writing  of  these  observations*  772  in  - pa- 
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ticnts  came  under  the  care  of  the  physicians, 
about  800  under  that  of  the  surgeons,  and 
there  were  admitted  between  1500  and  1600 
out-patients. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  allusion  to  the 
surgical  cases,  as  they  differ  little  from  those 
which  occur  in  all  hospitals.  The  medical  list, 
however,  affords  some  useful  information, 
touching  the  character  of  the  diseases  of 
London. 

This  account,  it  must  be  admitted,  cannot 
be  received  as  shewing  the  comparative  pre- 
valence of  particular  maladies  ; for  the  size 
of  the  hospital  (containing  a hundred  and 
thirty  beds)  rendered  it  expedient  to  refuse 
admission  to  many  cases  decidedly  incurable, 
and  others  which  were  likely  to  remain  long 
in  the  Institution.  This  will  account  for 
the  small  proportion  of  consumptions  among 
the  patients. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  cases  which 
occurred,  shewing  also  in  what  proportion 
the  disease  terminated  fatally  in  the  hospital. 
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Cases. 

Deaths. 

Abscess  of  liver  . 

1 

i 

-Edema  phlogistica 

• 1 ✓ 

Amaurosis  . 

1 

Amenorrhcea 

. 11 

phlogistica  . 

1 

Anasarca 

• 7 

3 

phlogistica  . 

5 

1 

Ancemia  . . , 

. 13 

Aneurisma  aortse 

3 

1 

innominatae 

1 

Angina  pectoris  . 

<2 

1 

Aortitis  chronica 

1 

Apoplexia  . 

5 

o 

Arthritis  chronica 

. 3 

Ascites 

. 10 

2 

Asthma 

8 

3 

Bronchitis  acuta 

1 

1 

chronica 

. 44 

10 

& hepatitis 

1 

1 

asthenica  . 

o 

Calculus  Renalis  . 

1 

Carcinoma  Uteri  . 

1 

Caries  Ossium  Capitis  . 

1 

Catarrhus 

] 

Cephalalgia ... 

. 6 

Phlogistica 

5 

Chlorosis'  . 

i 

1 

Chorea 

13 

— Anomalous  , 

1 
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Cases. 

Deaths. 

Colica  Pictonum  . 

. 12 

Cordis  Morbus 

. 12 

5 

Cynanche  Maligna 

2 

Follicularis  . 

1 

Syphilitica 

1 

1 

Tonsillaris 

2 

Delirium 

5 

1 

Tremens 

2 

Diabetes 

6 

Diarrhoea  . 

3 

Dysmenorrhcea 

1 

Dyspepsia  . 

. 23 

Mental 

1 

Ecthyma  Cacheticum  . 

3 

Syphiliticum. 

3 

Eczema 

5 

Impetiginodes 

1 

Encephalitis 

1 

Epilepsia 

. 18 

] 

& Paralysis  . 

1 

Epistaxis 

1 

Eruptio  Anomala 

1 

Syphilitica 

1 

Erythema  . 

1 

Nodosum 

2 

Erysipelas  . 

• 7 

1 

Febris  Continua  : 

. 24 

6 

— Intermittens 

• 7 
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Cases. 

Death 

Fungus  Hoematodes 

2 

1 

Ganglii  Absorb.  Inflara. 

- . 1 

l 

Gastritis 

8 

l 

Gastro-Euteritis  . 

2 

i 

Gastrodynia 

. 13 

Gibbositas  . 

1 

Glanders 

1 

Gonorrhoea 

•? 

• U 

Head,  Anomalous  Affection  of,  1 

Haemorrhagia  Intestinalis 

1 

Haemorrhois 

1 

Haemoptysis 

4 

Haematemesis 

3 

Phlogistica 

1 

Hemicrania  Phlogistica 

1 

Hemiplegia 

9 

l 

Herpes  Phlyctenodes  . 

1 

Hepatitis 

. 15 

' 3 

Hepatic  derangement  . 

1 

Hydrops 

2 

1 

Phlogisticus 

3 

1 

Hydro-thorax 

1 

Hypertrophia  Cordis  . 

. 6 

1 

Hypochondriasis 

1 

Hysteria 

. 27 

1 

& Paralysis 

1 

Hysteritis  Chronica 

Q 

Icterus 

. 5 

Intoxication 

l 

1 
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Cases. 


Impetigo  ....  2 

Influenza  ....  2 

Intumescentia  Hepatis  . 1 

Irritable  bowels  . . I 

Laryngitis  ...  2 

Lepra  . 4 

— Alphoides  . . . 1 

— Syphilitica  ...  8 

Leucorrhcea  1 

Malade  Imaginaire  . . 1 

Mania  ....  2 

Memb.  Cell.  Inflammatio  . 1 

Menorrhagia  ...  4 

Monomania  . . . 1 

Nephritis  ....  3 

— Chronica  . . 2 

Nervousness,  Great  . . 1 

Neuralgia  ....  2 

— & Hysteria  . . 1 

Obstipatio  . . . i 

Ovarian  Tumour  . . l 

Palpitatio  ....  2 

Paralysis  ....  4 

— a Plumbo  . . 3 

— of  muscles  of  the  eye  I 

Paraplegia  ...  7 

Peri-Carditis  Chronica  . . 6 


Deaths. 


] 


H 
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Cates. 

Deaths. 

Periostitis  Gonorrhcealis 

1 

Peritonitis  .... 

6 

Peripneumonia 

4 

1 

— & Erysipelas 

1 

Phrenitis 

6 

1 

— sub 

1 

Phthisis  .... 

31 

14 

— Dyspeptica 

4 

1 

Physconia 

5 

Pleuritis  .... 

4 

Pleurodynia 

1 

Pneumonia 

4 

3 

Podagra  .... 

6 

Poison,  Arsenic 

1 

• 

— Laudanum 

5 

1 

— Lead 

1 

— Oxalic  Acid 

3 

— Sulphuric  Acid 

3 

3 

— Suspected 

1 

Porrigo  Furfurans 

1 

— Scutulata 

1 

Prolapsus  Uteri 

1 

Prurigo  Formicans 

2 

Psoryasis 

3 

— Eczematodes 

2 

— Syphilitica 

1 

Purpura 

6 

1 

Rheumatismus  Acutus 

30 

1 

— Chronicus 

S6 

. — & Ecthyma 

1 
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Cases. 

Rheumatismus  & Pericarditis  4 

— Gonorrboealis  4 


— & Roseola  1 

Rubeola  ....  1 

Rupture  of  Stomach  . ' . 1 

Scabies  ....  5 

Scarlatina  ....  7 

Scirrhus  ....  3 

Sciatica  ....  2 

Scrophula  ...  5 

Spinal  Irritation  . . 1 

Sycosis  ....  1 

Syphilis  ....  2 

— Secondary  . . 7 

Taenia  ....  1 

Tracheitis  & Laryngitis  . 1 

Tonsillitis  ....  4 

Trismus  . . . . 1 

Tumour  ....  I 

Ulceration  of  bowels  . 1 

Urticaria  ....  I 

Uteri  Morbus  1 

Variola  . . . . 1 

Vermes  . . . . 1 

Vertigo  1 

Vomitus  . . . . 1 


Deaths. 


i 


i 

i 


i 


Total  772  85 

The  Surgical  cases  were  about  the  same  in  number,  and  the 
deaths  in  proportion.  Thirty  deaths  occurred  besides,  from 
accidents.  h 2 
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The  six  most  prevalent  diseases  in  the 
foregoing-  list  are  Rheumatism,  Pulmonary 
Catarrh,  Consumption,  Hysteria,  Fever,  and 
Indigestion  ; which,  after  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  terms  employed,  corres- 
ponds to  a considerable  extent  with  those  in 
Bateman’s  and  the  University  Dispensary 
lists ; and  this  is  more  than  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  for  the  patients  that  apply 
at  a Dispensary  for  relief  are  seldom  labour- 
ing under  so  sevei’e  a form  of  disease  as 
those  seeking  admission  to  an  Hospital. 
The  writer  of  these  observations  has  been 
attached  to  the  North  London  Hospital  from 
the  period  of  its  opening,  and  his  duty  has 
been  to  prescribe  for  about  a moiety  of  the 
physicians’  out-patients. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  cases  which 
came  under  his  care  during  the  eighteen 
months  already  alluded  to  ; and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  the  want  of  an  uniform 
nomenclature  indicates  a discordance  be- 
tween this  list  and  those  already  given, 
which  does  not  actually  exist. 

N.B.  Four  died  while  on  the  out-patient  list,  and  ten  were 
received  into  the  hospital  wards. 
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1,  1836. 


..Edema  . 

1 

Amenorrlicea 

4 

Aneurisma  Aortce 

1 

, Aphonia 

1 

Ascarides 

3 

Asthma 

11 

Bronchitis  Chronica 

27 

& Asthma 

1 

Cachexia 

6 

Catarrhus 

13 

Cephaloea 

9 

Colica  Pictonum  . 

3 

Constipatio  . 

3 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris 

4 

Cystitis 

1 

Effusion  on  brain 

1 

Epilepsia 

4 

Erythema 

1 

Erysipelas 

4 

Eruptio  Anomala 

1 

Febricula 

4 

Febris 

1 

Furunculi 

o 

Delirium  Tremens 

2 

Diarrhoea 

5 

Dysmenorrhoea 

16 

Dyspepsia 

26 

Dyspnoea  Spasmodica 

1 

Dysuria 

2 

Gastralgia 

o, 

Gastro-Enteritis  . 

7 

Hemiplegia  . 

• 

3 

Hepatitis 

13 

& Anasarca 

1 

Hydro-thorax 

1 

Hypertrophia  Cordis 

1 

Hysteria 

3 

Haemoptysis 

3 

Icterus  . 

2 

Impetigo 

Influenza 

i 

18 

Ischuria  Renalis  . 

1 

& Rheumatismus 

1 

Languor 

3 

Lepra  . 

2 

Alphoides 

i 

Linguitis  . . .1 

Leucorrhoea  . . 1 

Lumbago  . . .2 

Marasmus  . . .3 

Melancholia  . . 1 

Morbus  Cordis  . . 1 

Nephritis  . . .2 

Neuralgia  faciei  . . 1 

Otitis  and  Amaurosis  . 1 

Palpitatio  . . . 1 

Paralysis  . . .7 

a plumbo  . I 

Pericarditis  . . . 1 

Phthisis  . . .16 

Pityriasis  . . 1 

Plethora  . . . 1 

Pleurodynia  . . 2 

Pneumonia  . . 6 

Podagra  . . .6 

Porrigo  Scutulata  . 4 

decalvans  . . 1 

Prurigo  formicans  . 2 

Senilis  . . 1 

Psoryasis  . . .6 

Rheumatismus  Acutus  . 1 

Chronicus  29 

& Pericarditis  I 

Rancitas  . . .1 

Scabies  . . .2 

Sciatica  . . .2 

Scrophula  . . .2 

Spasmi  Musculorum  . 1 

Ventriculi  . 1 

Sycosis  . . . ] 

Syphilis  . . .3 

Secondary  . 3 

Taenia  . . . .2 

Tussis  ...  1 

Variola  . . 1 

Vermes  . . .2 

Vertigo  . . .11 

Blanks,  or  Anomn-  ) 0i) 

lous  Diseases  5 ' 

Total  376 
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The  six  prevailing  maladies,  according  to 
this  table,  are  Rheumatism,  Pulmonary 
Catarrh,  Indigestion,  Influenza,  Consump- 
tion, and  Dysmenorrhoea. 

Thus,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  this  account 
agrees  with  that  of  the  in-patients.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  prevalence  of  Rheu- 
matism is  evidence  of  the  low  standard  of 
health  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  particularly  by  the  lower  classes; 
for  this  disease  is  more  apt  to  display  itself 
in  the  spare  debilitated  habit  than  in  the 
robust  and  vigorous ; and  where  poverty  is 
superadded  to  a constitution  already  below 
par,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Rheu- 
matism would  shew  itself,  and  such  is  found 
to  be  the  fact,  as  shewn  by  the  preceding 
tables. 

Pulmonary  Catarrh  is  a very  prevalent 
malady  in  London,  and  often  terminates 
fatally : according  to  Bateman's,  and  the 
University  Dispensary  lists,  it  was  more 
frequently  met  with  than  Rheumatism,  and 
to  this  disease  no  doubt  is  partly  attributed 
the  greater  mortality  in  London  than  in  the 
country. 
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After  enumerating'  the  complaints  which 
are  most  common  in  London,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  Inflammatory  dis- 
eases, such  as  Brain  fevex-.  Pleurisy,  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels.  Inflammatory  fever. 
Phlegmonous  affections,  and  all  those  origi- 
nating in  Plethora,  or  increased  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  metropolis. 

So  Chronic  complaints  pi-evail  in  greater 
proportion  in  London,  and  Acute  diseases 
in  the  country. 

The  prevalence  of  those  complaints  occa- 
sioned by  a debility  of  the  system,  by  a want 
of  tone  and  vigour  in  the  constitution, 
rather  than  those  induced  by  an  excess  of 
animal  health  and  strength,  is  a pretty  strong 
pi-oof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  standard 
of  health  being  far  lower  in  London  than  in 
the  country. 

Finally,  if  we  compai*e  the  avei-age 
duration  of  time  patients  remain  in  the  Lon- 
don and  in  the  Provincial  Hospitals,  and 
the  amount  of  mortality  in  both,  we  shall 
have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  country  in- 
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valid  having  greater  bodily  vigour,  and 
consequently  a greater  chance  for  his  life, 
than  the  patient  in  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital : with  respect  to  the  time,  the  advan- 
tages in  London  seem  greater  than  they 
really  are,  for  it  often  happens  that,  from  the 
great  number  of  applications  for  admission, 
patients  are  discharged  as  cured,  but  still  in 
such  a weakly  state  that,  were  they  in  a 
country  hospital,  they  would  have  been  re- 
tained another  week  before  they  would  have 
been  dismissed. 
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Table  shewing  the  numbers  of  in-patients  admitted  to 
various  hospitals  in  London  and  the  Country,  the  average 
time  each  patient  remained  in  the  hospital,  and  deaths  per 
cent,  among  the  patients. 


London  Hospitals. 

Average 
number  in 
the  hospita 
at  a time. 

Number  ad- 
mitted per 
nnuum. 

Days  eac 
patient  re 
mained. 
(Average) 

Deaths  per 
cent. 

Bartholomew’s 

483 

5164 

34 

7.6 

Guy’s 

480 

3395 

52 

8.0 

St.  Thomas’s 

398 

3000 

48 

8.7 

W estminster 

100 

796 

46 

Middlesex 

180 

1732 

38 

9 5 

London  

300 

2517 

2133 

1156 

47166 

43 

10  3 

St.  George’s 

250 

43 

10.6 

8 

North  London 

120 

37 

Fourteen  Paris  Hospitals 

3947 

35 

12 

Provincial  Hospitals.  . . 
Leicester  ....  

00 

898 

503 

599 

775 

1556 

1549 

1385 

590 

955 

756 

657 

827 

1 A QQ 

28 

3.25 

7 

Bath  

39 

29 

32 

Chester 

62 

3.5 

2.5 
4.33 

5.6 

4 

Cambridge  

GO 

33 

33 

34 
37 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

Birmingham  

141 

Manchester 

143 

Leeds  

115 

Derby  

61 

3 

Salisbury  

88 

2 5 

Salop 

81 

2.85 

2.5 

2.5 

n 

Winchester 

77 

Northampton  .... 

93 

Bristol  

195 

65 

Stafford 

ft  9-1 

2.4 

O ft 

Bury  

34 

67 

Nottingham 

ftOO 

40 

4.33 

4.25 

A 

Canterbury  

57 

33 

96 

182 

147 

23 

/i7 

Hereford  

300 

680 

42 

52 

an 

Worcester  .... 

4.5 

4 

Exeter  .... 

Gloucester 

102 

51 

6 

1.6 

Cornwall  .... 

165 

ii  5 
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It  will  be  seen  by  this  table,*  that, 
although  the  difference  between  the  duration 
of  time  persons  remain  in  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  country  is  not  very  great, 
forty-three  days  and  a half  to  forty,  yet  the 
mortality  is  more  than  double,  being  9.2  per 
cent,  among  the  patients  in  the  former,  and 
only  4 per  cent,  among  those  in  the  provin- 
cial hospitals.  This  difference  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  shews  that,  in  addition  to  the 
mortality  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  generally,  it  is  fearfully  increased 
among  the  sick  in  London  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  invalid  in  a provincial  hospital  has  more 
than  double  the  chance  of  recovery  that  a 
patient  has  in  London. 

The  success  which  attends  Surgeons  in 
Cornwall,  in  their  treatment  of  men  severely 
wounded  in  the  mines,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  most  violent  injuries  befal  the  men  in 
the  course  of  their  work,  such  as  fractures 
of  all  kinds,  lacerations,  contusions,  and  all 
the  train  of  evils  attending  the  premature 
explosions  in  rocks,  when  not  unfrequently 

* From  McCulloch’s  Statistics:  Paper  by  Mr.  Farr. 
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the  scull  is  crushed,  and  the  limbs  are  blown 
to  a distance  from  the  body,  and  yet  the 
number  of  lives  that  are  lost  after  such  acci- 
dents are  surprizingly  few.  The  writer  ot 
these  pages  being-  a native  of  that  county, 
the  first  years  of  his  professional  career 
were  spent  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called 
“ Mine  Practice,”  and  he  can  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  the  facts  here  stated. 

If  governments  can  do  little  by  direct  en- 
actments for  the  diminution  of  sickness,  it 
is  nevertheless  their  duty  to  determine  by 
statistical  enumerations  the  actual  state  of 
health,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  dete- 
riorated under  different  circumstances. 

Returns  of  the  diseases  and  deaths  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  all  bodies  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service,  should  be  made 
annually  ; and  this,  with  the  results  of  the 
general  registration,  would  improve  public 
health,  by  showing  so  distinctly  the  connec- 
tion between  diseases,  and  their  natural 
causes,  that  men  would  either  avoid,  or  ob- 
viate, the  circumstances  destructive  to  health. 

Almost  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this 
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country  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  phy- 
siological laws  which  regulate  their  own 
existence.  Health  may  consequently  be 
improved,  by  making  a knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  organization,  and  of 
the  external  agents  by  which  it  is  influenced, 
an  elementary  part  of  the  national  educa- 
cation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  external  agents 
have  as  great  an  influence  on  the  frequency, 
as  on  the  fatality,  of  sickness.  The  obvious 
inference  is,  that  man  has  as  much  power 
to  prevent,  as  to  cause,  disease. 

Yet  neither  the  public,  nor  medical  men, 
the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness— it  forms  no  part  of  their  education. 

It  has  been  proved  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  mortality  is  greatly  aug- 
mented whereever  large  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple are  brought  together.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  government,  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  all  classes  of  citizens,  to  render  the 
towns  of  this  country,  and  every  establish- 
ment where  large  numbers  are  collected 
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together,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
human  organization,  and  compatible  with 
the  full  enjoyment  of  health.* 

“ J’ai  vogage,  j’ai  habite  a dessein  dift'er- 
ens  pays  ; j’ai  medit6  sur  la  condition  des 
homines  dans  les  diverses  circonstances  de  la 
vie ; j’ai  vu  qu’  il  etoit  au  pouvoir  des 
governemens  de  leur  faire  infiniment  plus 
de  bien  que  tous  les  livres  de  medicine  en- 
semble. ”-j- 

It  may  not  at  first  appear  that,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  health  of  the  Metropolis  we  have 
much  to  do  with  the  subject  of  suicide,  but  a 
little  reflection  only  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  discover  that  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  this  crime  is  indicative  of  a morbid  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  otherwise,  in  a 
physical  as  well  as  a moral  point  of  view. 
A desire  for  self-destruction  is  a character- 
istic sign  of  certain  diseased  states  of  mind, 
not  unfrequently  attendant  on  or  consequent 
to  bodily  ailment ; it  has  been  frequently 
put  forth  to  prove  the  choleric  disposition 
of  the  English  nation,  that  Suicide  is  very 
* M'Cullocli’s  Statistics.  -j-  Fodere. 
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common  amongst  us,  and  that  the  month  of 
November  was  chosen  as  peculiarly  con- 
genial to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Now 
it  happens  that  the  English,  compared  with 
the  Germans  and  French,  and  some  other 
nations  of  Europe,  are  by  no  means  prone 
to  it,  and  this  can  be  easily  proved  to  be 
the  fact. 

Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  work  on  Insanity,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  groundlessness  of 
the  accusation,  that  the  English  were  ad- 
dicted to  self-destruction. 

The  profound  speculations  entered  into, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  dreadful  losses 
sustained  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  com- 
mercial dealings  of  a great  mass  of  people 
in  this  country,  would  account  for  there 
being  a national  propensity  that  way,  if  the 
fact  wrere  so,  but,  as  it  happens  to  be  quite 
the  reverse,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
trials  attest  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
the  public  mind  in  England. 

Mr.  Higgs,  the  coroner  for  Westminster, 
in  1825,  made  a report  that  the  number  of 
suicides  which  had  taken  place  in  that  city. 
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during  the  previous  thirteen  years,  was 
two  hundred  and  ninety,  or  an  average  of 
rather  more  than  twenty  - two  annually, 
the  population  in  1821  being  182,444.  The 
whole  population  of  London  at  that  time 
was  L, 225,691,  affording  at  the  same  ratio 
one  hundred  and  forty  - seven  annually, 
or  one  suicide  out  of  every  208  deaths, 
the  mortality  of  the  metropolis  at  that 
time  being  one  in  forty  annually.  The 
month  of  June  was  most  prolific  in  suicides, 
and  the  month  of  November  the  least  so. 
None  occurred  in  the  latter  month,  in  either 
of  the  years  1812,  1815,  L820,  1824. 

Dr.  Falret,  of  Paris,*  on  the  authority  of 
the  Police  Registers,  states  that  the  average 
number  of  suicides  in  that  capital,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1825,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  annually.  This  seems  an 
enormous  number,  considering  the  popula- 
tion is  more  than  a third  less  than  that  of 
London  ; but  it  is  a matter  of  great  doubt 
il  even  the  whole  truth  is  told  in  these  re- 
gisters. In  a recently  published,  “Report 

* Quoted  in  Ilawkins,  p.  109. 
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on  the  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,”  there  are  some  facts 
stated,  relative  to  suicide,  of  a most  astound- 
ing- nature : namely,  out  of  25,341  deaths 
which  took  place  in  Paris  in  one  year 
(1826),  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  eleven 
were  caused  by  suicide — being-  one  out  of 
every  forty  nine  and  a half.  This  seems 
almost  incredible,  and  were  it  not  stated 
on  government  authority,  one  would  be  scru- 
pulous in  attaching  credit  to  it ; but  the 
“ Report”  comes  out  in  such  a shape  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  What  a 
frightful  picture  is  here  presented  to  us  of 
the  state  of  moral  feeling  in  the  French  Me- 
tropolis ! With  a population  of  890,905 
(in  1826),  to  have  three  and  a half  times  as 
many  suicides  as  London,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  population  four  times  as  many. 

The  average  number  in  Berlin,  in  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1822,  was  fifty-five  annu- 
ally, out  of  a population  of  190,000,  or  one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  deaths,  taking  the 
annual  mortality  at  one  in  thirty-four  on 
the  authority  of  Casper. 
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The  crime  of  suicide  in  these  three  cities 


existed 

thus. 

when  the 

last  returns  were 

made  ; 

Date  of  last 

City. 

Population. 

Animal 

Proportion  to 

Returns. 

Suicides. 

total  deaths. 

1826 

Paris 

890,905 

511 

1 out  of  491 

1822 

Berlin 

190,000 

55 

1 . 100 

1821 

London 

1,225,691 

147 

1 . 208 

It  is  here  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London  are  not  so  much  addicted  to  this 
vice  as  their  neighbours.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  suicides,  to  the  total  deaths,  must 
be  taken  as  strong  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
high  moral  tone  that  exists  in  the  public 
mind  in  Britain,  but  of  the  vigour  and 
strength  of  the  nervous  system,  which  bears 
up  against  reverses  of  fortune,  greater 
perhaps  than  occur  in  any  other  country. 
Englishmen  have  been  long  distinguished 
for  equanimity,  for  cool  firmness  in  danger, 
and  moderation  in  victory,  for  quickly  re- 
senting an  injury,  but  not  harbouring  re- 
venge ; and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
would  not  desert  a friend  in  the  gloom  of 
adversity,  they  possess  the  courage  to  brave 
the  frowns  of  fate  rather  than  fly  to  the 
cowardly  refuge  of  self-destruction. 
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Though  not  within  the  province  of  the 
present  subject,  yet,  as  it  shews  how  great 
has  been  the  improvement,  of  late  years, 
in  the  morals  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
criminal  code  of  the  country,  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  present  a tabular  view  of 
the  executions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
nineteen  years  ending  with  1834,  and  the 
crimes  for  which  the  culprits  suffered.  To 
the  thinking  mind  it  must  reveal  the  fact 
that,  as  education  extends  and  civilization 
spreads,  both  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of 
man  improve — the  government  is  more  mild 
and  the  law  more  lenient ; and  the  farther 
we  advance  from  barbarism,  the  less  in- 
ducement there  will  be  to  crime,  and  the 
less  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the 
law.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
persons,  who  appear  to  have  forfeited  their 
lives,  a very  large  majority,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
actuated  by  avarice,  and  the  remaining 
forty-eight  by  passion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Causes  prejudicial  to  health — Situation  and  extent 
of  London — Number  of  its  streets  and  squares — The 
town  built  on  what  Geologists  term  a Basin — Simi- 
lar to  those  on  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Paris 
stand — Boundaries  of  the  Basin— The  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed — Difficulty  of  making  wells  through 
the  Clay  stratum — Inclination  of  the  Ground — Table 
of  Elevations  of  187  streets  in  and  about  London — 
Hampstead  430,  Westminster  Hall  one  foot  above 
the  Thames — Some  parts  below  the  level  of  the  river 
— Excellence  of  the  Carriage  Ways  and  Foot-paths 
in  the  Metropolis — Magnitude  and  vast  Extent  of 
the  Sewerage  under  the  Town. 


It  has  been  shewn  that  the  metropolis  has, 
of  late  years,  risen  greatly  in  point  of  salu- 
brity— that  the  prevalent  diseases  are  less 
numerous,  and  less  malignant,  than  they 
formerly  were — that  the  mortality  annually 
is  not  so  great,  by  one-half,  as  it  was  a cen- 
tury ago  ; and  that,  in  point  of  salubrity,  it 
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stands  above  the  capitals  of  most  other 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  the  dif- 
ference in  health  and  in  mortality  between 
it  and  the  country  being-  very  g-reat. 

The  health  of  this  vast  city,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  of  the  whole  world, 
the  shrine  of  literature  and  science,  the 
resort  of  human  beings  of  every  clime,  cast, 
and  complexion,  the  mart  of  the  universe, 
the  permanent  residence  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  people,  on  whose  services  depend 
not  only  their  own  individual  interests,  but 
those  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces— the  well-directed  political  schemes 
of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
bold,  commercial  spirit  of  its  merchants  on 
the  other,  shedding  rays  of  confidence  and 
prosperity  to  the  most  distant  confines  of 
the  kingdom,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged, 
is  a subject  all-important,  not  only  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  but  to  society  at 
large. 

To  investigate  the  causes  that  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  salubrity  of  the  metropolis,  it 
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will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  take 
a brief  notice  of  its  situation,  extent,  cli- 
mate, and  population. 

Situation.  London  stands  51°  31'  N.  L. 
and  5°  37'  W.  L. ; it  is  situated  about  60 
miles  West,  and  50  North,  from  the  sea,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  the  mean 
width  of  the  river  is  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  its  mean  depth  12  feet.  The 
northern  bank  slopes  gently  upward,  and  its 
soil  is  chiefly  gravel,  loam  and  sand  ; on 
the  south  side,  the  surface  is  almost  uni- 
formly flat.  The  length  of  the  Metropolis 
from  east  to  west,  or  from  Hyde  Park  to 
Stepney  Green,  is  exactly  6 miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  2 to  4 miles.* 

Its  circumference  may  be  estimated  at  30 
miles,  and  its  area,  extending  over  11,520 
square  acres,  is  about  20  square  miles. 

In  1830,  on  the  nearest  computation,  Lon- 
don contained  80  squares,  and  about  9000 
streets,  lanes,  alleys,  rows,  and  courts.  It 

* If  the  suburbs  of  Kensington  and  Poplar  be  in- 
cluded in  the  measurements,  the  length  of  the  town 
would  he  nearer  9 miles. 
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is  built  on  ground  supported  by  various 
strata,  lying  in  contact  with  and  over  each 
other.  These  strata,  or  layers,  bend  or  dip 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  what  geologists 
term  a Basin.  The  dipping  causes  a greater 
thickness,  and  a greater  variety  of  layers  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  circumference  or 
edges  of  the  basin. 

Tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  city  of  Paris, 
also  occupy  basins  very  similar  to  that  on 
which  London  stands. 

These  basins  seem  to  owe  their  existence 
to  depressions  in  the  chalk  formation,  which 
extends  under  them  all. 

1.  The  situation  of  the  London  basin  is 
formed  by  a long  line  of  chalk  hills,  includ- 
ing those  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  called 
the  North  Downs,  extending  through  Ba- 
singstoke to  some  distance  beyond  Highclere 
hill  in  Berkshire  ; the  western  extremity  is 
much  contracted,  and  seems  to  lie  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hungerford.  Its  north 
western  side  is  formed  by  the  chalk  hills  of 
Wilts,  Berks,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and 
Hertford — shires. 
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The  most  northern  part  of  this  boundary 
has  not  yet  been  well  determined.  On  the 
east  it  is  open  to  the  sea,  the  coasts  of  Kent, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  being-  sections 
of  the  strata  deposited  in  it. 

The  depth  of  the  chalk  below  the  surface 
at  London  is  very  considerable,  since  wells 
have  been  sunk  several  hundred  feet  without 
its  being  reached  : but  a few  miles  south  of 
the  metropolis  it  is  frequently  come  to. 

2.  Next  to  the  chalk  lies  a stratum*  of 
green,  yellow,  or  variously  coloured  sand, 
containing  ferruginous  matter  and  marine 
deposits. 

3.  The  third  stratum  is  a bed  of  sand  and 
plastic  clay,  which  must  be  a most  extensive 
and  continuous  formation  from  the  great 
and  constant  supply  of  water  that  is  obtain- 
ed by  boring  down  to  it. 

4.  Then  comes  the  London,  or  Blue  clay. 

* The  New  River  Company  commenced  sinking  a 
well  contiguous  to  their  reservoir  in  the  Hampstead- 
road,  near  Tottenham  Court-road,  in]  1835;  and  the 
chalk  was  unexpectedly  reached  at  a depth  of  only 
150  feet  below  the  surface  ; this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  met  with  in  London,  or,  at  any  rate,  -within  such 
a small  distance  from  the  surface. 
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Of  all  the  strata  over  the  chalk  in  this 
country,  it  is  of  the  greatest  extent,  and 
thickness,  and  the  number,  beauty,  and 
variety,  of  the  organic  fossils  which  it  con- 
tains renders  it  most  interesting,  and  the 
most  easily  recognisable. 

5.  Lastly  comes  a superficial  layer  of 
gravel  and  mould,  on  which  the  buildings 
rest.  The  third  stratum  is  the  great  re- 
servoir of  water,  round  and  under  London, 
which  generally  bursts  out  with  great  vio- 
lence as  soon  as  the  stratum  is  cut  into. 

The  blue  clay  stratum  is  generally  the 
thickest ; wells  70  feet  deep  have  been  dug 
at  Harrow  on  the  hili,  and  several  in  Lon- 
don are  between  200  and  300  feet  deep  ; at 
other  places  on  rising  grounds  the  thickness 
of  the  stratum  is  much  greater.  In  digging 
a well  at  Wimbledon,  for  Lord  Spencer,  the 
workmen  were  obliged  to  go  530  feet  before 
they  came  to  the  sand  and  gravel  bed  con- 
taining water. 

At  Primrose  Hill,  near  the  Regent’s  Park, 
some  years  ago,  the  ground  was  bored  to 
the  depth  of  500  feet  without  success.  One 
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mile  east  of  London,  the  clay  is  only  77  feet 
thick  ; at  a well  in  St.  James’s  Street  it  is 
235  feet,  and  at  High  Beach  700  feet  thick.' 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  a Water  Company 
sunk  a well  on  the  lower  heath  at  Hampstead, 
below  the  ponds,  which  was  dug  to  the  depth 
of  350  feet  before  reaching  a supply  of  water, 
and  even  then  the  sand  ran  with  the  water 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  steam-pump 
machinery  nearly  useless. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the 
ground  rises  from  the  North  Bank  of  the 
Thames,  this  it  continues  to  do  to  the  north- 
ern suburbs,  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  The 
ascent  in  the  town  is  in  most  places  so 
gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  conse- 
quentl}r  the  town  is  considered  flat,  and 
indeed  it  is  so  far  level  as  to  entail  on 
the  inhabitants  an  enormous  expense  in 
the  proper  construction  and  maintenance  of 
shores  and  drains  to  meet  the  demands  of 
common  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  even 
safety  from  disease ; actual  measurement 
shews,  however,  the  declivity  is  not  only 
* Dela  Beche,  manual,  p.  237. 
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sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  that  the  dif- 
ference of  elevation  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  is  very  considerable. 

As  reference  will  afterwards  be  made  tu 
the  various  differences,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  here  the  levels  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  neighbourhood 
above  the  Thames  high-water  mark,  as  lately 
ascertained  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Moffatt, 
Surveyors.* 
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Hampstead,  Jackstraw’s  Castle 

Hampstead  Heath  

Highgate  Church  

Shooter’s  Hill  

St.  Paul’s  Cross  

Highgate  Archway  

Top  of  the  Monument  

Primrose  Hill  

Whittington’s  Alms-houses  

West  Middlesex  Reservoir,  Primrose  hill  . . 

Eyre’s  Tavern  

Greenwich  Observatory  

Highbury  Terrace,  Islington  

Blackheath  


Feet.  laches. 
433 

427 

414 

411 

400 

259 

226 

206 

200 

177 

151 

144 

142 

137 


* Geometrical  Landscape,  and  Table  of  Relative  Alti- 
tudes, calculated  from  the  Trinity  high-water  mark 
of  the  River  Thames,  by  F.  Wood  & J.  W.  Moffatt, 
Surveyors,  Knightsbridge,  1828. 
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Feet,  Jocbefc. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  St.  John’s  Wood  120 

Highbury  College  118 

New  River  reservoir,  Pentonville  Hill  ....  118 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor’s  house,  Regent’s  Park  117 

Inner  Circle,  Regent’s  Park  116 

White  Conduit  House,  Pentonville  116 

Mr.  Greenbough’s  house,  Regent’s  Park  ..  114 

Reservoir,  Regent’s  Park 113 

Marquess  Hertford’s  house,  Regent’s  Park  111 
West  Mid  dlesex  W ater -works,  Kensington  111 
St.  Katherine’s  hospital,  Regent’s  Park  . . 107 

Gloucester  Gate,  Regent’s  Park 104 

Horse  Guards’ barracks,  Regent’s  Park  ..  100 

Christ  Church,  Marylabonne  95  3 

Obelisk,  City  and  Goswell  roads  90 

Trinity  Church,  Mar ylabonne  88  4 

Grand  Junction  Water-works,  Paddington  86  6 

Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  85  7 

Stoke  Newington  church  80 

Lake’s  surface,  Regent’s  Park  84  9 

Marylabonne  Church 83  1 

All  Souls’  Church  82  10 

Duke  of  Somerset’s  House,  Park  lane  82  8 

Dorset  Square,  South  side  82  3 

New  River,  at  City  Road 81  6 

Duke  of  Kent’s  Statue,  Park  Crescent 81  4 

Middlesex  Hospital  81  3 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Marylabonne  79  8 

University  College 79  8 

Cumberland  Gate,  Hyde  Park  79  8 

Fitzroy  Square,  East  side  79  8 

St.  James’s  Chapel,  Pentonville 79  6 

St.  George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury '9  2 

Portland  House,  Cavendish  Square  78  9 
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Feet.  Inches. 

Montague  House,  Portman  Square  78  5 

Camden  Chapel,  Camden  Town  77  11 

Pantheon,  Oxford  Street  76  8 

Bedford  Square,  South  side 76  5 

Hanover  Chapel,  Regent  Street 76  5 

Cavendish  Square,  South  side 76  4 

Bryanstone  Square,  South  side  76  1 

Montague  Square,  South  side 75 

St.  Giles’s  Church 74  6 

Portman  Square,  South  side  74  5 

Connaught  Square,  South  side 73  4 

British  Museum 72  11 

Meux’s  Brewery,  Tottenham  Court  Road  . . 72  SI 

Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square 72  6 

Soho  Square,  South  side  71  3 

Grosvenor  Square,  South  side 70  4 

Russell  Square,  South  side  70  3 

Reservoir,  Kensington  Gardens  70  2 

Red  Lion  Square,  South  side  69  9 

Bloomsbury  Square,  North  side 69  2 

St.  Pancras’  new  church  68  9 

Manchester  Square,  South  side  68  2 

Queen  Square,  South  side 68 

Euston  Square,  South  side  66  10 

Kensington  Palace,  West  side 66  1 

Anglesea  House 65  7 

Burton  Crescent 65  5 

Hanover  Square,  South  side  65  2 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  front 65 

Freemasons’  Tavern  63  5 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  North  side  62 

Brunswick  Square,  South  side  61  1 

Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town  60  7 

County  Fire  Office,  Quadrant 60  3 
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v Feet.  IncLet 

Foundling  Hospital,  South  side  59  11 

College  of  Surgeons  59  7 

Oxford  Street,  No.  287  (lowest  point)  ....  59  3 

Mecklenburgh  Square,  South  side 59  2 

Regent  Square,  East  side 59 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Covent  Garden 58  7 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  front  58  7 

Foot  Guards  Barracks,  Hyde  Park 58  3 

Achilles’  Statue,  Hyde  Park  (base)  58 

St.  Pancras,  old  church 57  10 

Seddon’s  Manufactory,  Gray’s  Inn  Road..  55  10 

Gray’s  Inn  Church  54  8 

Holborn  Bars 54  8 

Aldersgate  Bars  54  6 

Imperial  Gas  W orks,  King’s  Cross 53  8 

Reid’s  Brewery  53  8 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedra]  floor  52  8 

Devonshire  House 52  1 

Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn 51  9 

Regent’s  Canal,  City  Basin 51  1 

Leicester  Square,  South  side 50  6 

General  Post  Office 49  8 

Berkeley  Square,  East  side 49  2 

Apsley  House,  Piccadilly  door 49 

Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley  Square  48  5 

Giltspur  Street  Compter  47  6 

St.  James’s  Church,  Westminster  47  3 

Christ  Church  School 47 

Bow  Church,  Cheapside  40  3 

City  of  London  Tavern  4G  2 

St.  Sepulchre’s  Church 46 

Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell 45  II 

East  India  House  45  11 

Charter  House 44  9 
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Feet.  Inches. 

Bartholomew’s  Hospital  44  3 

Gloucester  House,  Piccadilly  44  3 

Hyde  Park  Corner 43  9 

Reservoir  rim,  Green  Park  43  -4 

Horse  Guards  Barracks,  Knightsbridge  — . 42  6 

Finsbury  Square,  West  side 41  10 

Royal  Exchange 41  9 

St.  Paul’s,  West  gate 41  8 

Guildhall  door 41 

Newgate,  Debtor’s  door 40  1 

St.  Martin’s  Fields  Church  39  7 

St.  George’s  Hospital  38  11 

Somerset  House  38  11 

London  Institution 38  8 

St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Fleet  Street 38  7 

Serpentine  River,  surface 37  9 

Trinity  House 37  5 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Holborn  Hill  37  1 

Bank  of  England  36  10 

Excise  Office,  Broad  Street 35  9 

Knight  Rider  Street,  Doctors’  Commons  . . 35  6 

Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane 35  2 

Temple  Bar,  road 34  6 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  Ludgate  Hill 34  5 

St.  Clement  Dane’s  Church 34  2 

Haymarket  Theatre  33  3 

Auction  Mart  33 

Finsbury  Circus,  North  side 32  4 

Mansion  House  31  3 

Tower  Storehouse  31 

Mint 29  2 

Opera  House  29 

St.  James’s  Square,  East  side  26  8 

College  of  Physicians 26  8 

Temple  Church  floor 25  8 
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Feet-  Inch*.-*. 

Carlton  Terrace  25  1 

Monument,  base  24  8 

St.  Brides’  Church 24  6 

Apothecaries’  Hall  24  1 

Ordnance  Office,  Pall  Mall 22  4 

Belgrave  Square,  North  side 20  5 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Pimlico. 18  1 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Chelsea 17  3 

Northumberland  House 17  1 

Charing  Cross  Statue 16 

Obelisk,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars  15  11 

Stafford  House,  Green  Park 15  6 

St.  James’s  Palace 14  11 

Military  Asylum,  Chelsea 14  1 

Buckingham  New  Palace 13  4 

Eaton  Square,  East  side 12  4 

Holborn  Bridge,  lowest  level  H 

Custom  House 10  ' 

Admiralty  10  5 

Fleet  Prison 0 0 

Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street 8 11 

Sessions  House,  Westminster 8 6 

Greenwich  Hospital  0 11 

Westminster  Abbey  5 5 

Council  Office,  Whitehall 5 

East  India  Docks  4 ' 

Obelisk,  Blackfriars  road 4 5 

Westminster  School  4 

St.  Saviour’s  Church 3 ® 

Elephant  and  Castle  3 

House  of  Lords,  door - 10 

Horse  Guards - ' 

Fyfe  House,  Whitehall  1 

Westminster  Hall  floor 0 11 
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BELOW  THE  THAMES. 

Feet.  Inches. 

Lake,  St.  James’s  Park,  surface 5 1 

Surrey  Canal,  surface 3 8 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  ot  elevations 
that,  although  the  town  is,  for  the  most 
part,  flat,  there  are  considerable  inequalities 
observed  on  measurement.  The  northern 
environs,  for  instance,  are  upwards  of  400 
feet  above  the  Thames,  while  no  part  ol 
Westminster  much  exceeds  80  feet  above 
the  river.  Again,  the  true  elevations  of 
places  are  often  different  from  what  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  would  seem  to 
indicate ; a person  would  scarcely  suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  elevation  of  the  ground 
at  St.  George’s  chui'ch,  Bloomsbury,  and  at 
St.  James’s  chapel,  Pentonville  Hill,  is  the 
same.  Many  parts  of  Westminster  and  of 
Southwark  are  within  a few  feet,  and  some 
even  within  a few  inches,  of  ordinary  high- 
water  mark,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  embank- 
ments along  the  Thames,  these  parts  would 
be  often  inundated.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  in  St.  James’s  Park  is  five  feet  below 
the  Thames,  and  the  water  is  supplied  by 
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letting  the  river  flow  into  it  by  a sluice; 
in  August,  1827,  the  form  of  this  lake  was 
altered  ; but,  before  that  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
steam  engine,  in  the  Park,  to  pump  out  the 
water.  Thus  the  water,  once  admitted  to 
this  ornamental  reservoir,  cannot  again  flow 
out,  but  stagnates,  until  it  is  either  removed 
by  hydraulic  means,  or  by  the  slow  process 
of  evaporation.  By  the  latter  operation 
abundant  effluvia  andmiasmata  are  produced, 
whenever  the  weather  is  at  all  sultry  ; and 
the  verge  of  this  puddle  has  been  chosen 
whereon  to  expend  above  a million  sterling 
in  the  erection  of  a bedlam-like  building  as 
a royal  residence. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  advanced 
with  a view  to  shew  that  the  flatness  of  the 

t 

metropolis  operates  against  its  salubrity, 
by  preventing  a natural  ventilation  in  the 
streets,  and  by  rendering  the  construction 
of  shores  and  drains  a matter  of  very  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Few  things  more  strongly  characterize 
this  immense  city  than  the  excellence  of  its 
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carriage  and  foot  ways.  Persons  who  have 
endured  the  torture  of  the  trottoirs  of  Paris, 
or  narrowly  escaped  being  ridden  over  in 
its  narrow,  vile  alleys,  must  be  forcibly 
struck  by  the  superior  accommodations 
afforded  to  the  London  pedestrian.  All  the 
streets  of  London  are  paved  with  great  regu- 
larity. The  carriage-road  is  either  laid  with 
cubes  of  granite,  accurately  jointed,  and 
embedded  in  clay,  or  else  it  is  macadamized, 
a term  now  rendered  familiar  in  English 
orthography,  immortalizing  the  individual 
to  whose  energies  so  much  of  the  superiority 
of  English  roads  is  attributable. 

The  antiquary  and  the  classic  dilate  with 
enthusiastic  rapture  on  the  magnificent  sub- 
structions of  ancient  Rome — of  its  Cloacce, 
capacious  enough  to  affoi’d  transit  to  one  of 
our  travelling  vans,  and  swept  by  a stream 
impetuous  enough  to  cleanse  the  Stable  of 
Augaeus.  London  cannot,  indeed,  boast 
such  colossal  subterraneous  tunnelling  ; but 
there  is  not  a sti’eet,  lane,  or  alley  in  this 
vast  metropolis,  which  is  not  perforated,  so 
to  speak,  with  arched  excavations.  Every 
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house  individually  communicates,  by  one  or 
more  drains,  with  the  main  sewers,  which 
again  empty  themselves  into  larger  tunnels, 
and  ultimately  disgorge  their  contents  into 
that  vast  receptacle  and  universal  solvent 
of  London’s  impurities,  the  mighty  Thames. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Climate  of  London — Its  Peculiarities — Does  not  extend 
to  St.  Paul’s  cross,  or  to  Hampstead — Natural  com- 
position of  the  Atmosphere  the  same  in  all  situations, 
but  contaminated  in  towns — Half  a gallon  of  Pure 
Air  per  minute  necessary  for  the  support  of  Life — 
The  horrible  Destruction  of  Life  in  the  Black  Hole 
at  Calcutta  from  want  of  Air — Atmosphere  in  London 
unusually  Foul  — Heavily  charged  with  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas — Mists  and  Fogs — London  Fog  peculiar — 
Temperature  higher  in  London  than  in  the  Neigh- 
bouring Counties — Temperature  of  London  compared 
with  that  of  other  Cities— East  and  North  Winds 
more  prevalent  than  West  and  South,  in  proportion 
of  three  to  two — Table  of  Prevalence  of  Winds  in 
London  and  some  other  places — Less  rain  falls  in 
London  than  elsewhere — Table  of  quantities  at  vari- 
ous places — Reason  for  small  quantity  in  London — 
Absence  of  rain  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  town 
— and  to  the  appearance  of  the  buildings — The  Blacks 
— Quantity  of  Coal  consumed  in  London. 

The  Cross  on  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  as  it  may 
he  seen  by  the  foregoing-  table,  is  nearly  on 
a level  with  Hampstead  heath,  and  the 
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clearness  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  height, 
may  be  easily  seen  in  London,  by  observing 
that,  although  the  town  may  be  enveloped 
in  fog  and  smoke,  the  gilt  ball  and  cross  on 
the  cathedral  are  sparkling  in  the  sun-shine. 
The  same  contrast  is  vexatiously  experienced 
if  a person  mount  the  dome  of  the  building 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  metropolis  at 
one  view ; on  reaching  the  elevated  station 
he  sees  the  country  for  many  miles  around, 
but  if  he  looks  for  London,  he  finds  himself 
literally  in  nubibus,  a firmament  being  be- 
tween him  and  it. 

The  Atmosphere  we  breathe  is  a compound 
of  two  gases,  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen,  the  for- 
mer incapable  of  supporting  life  from  its 
negative,  the  latter  almost  as  incapable  from 
its  over  positive  properties.  The  air  con- 
sists of  seventy-nine  parts  in  the  hundred  of 
Nitrogen,  and  twenty-one  of  Oxygen.  It 
generally  contains  impurities  also,  consist- 
ing of  Carbonic  Acid  gas,  and  other  extra- 
neous vapours.  The  air  has  been  analized 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  situ- 
ations, on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  taken 
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from  the  greatest  elevation  attained  by  bal- 
loons, on  the  decks  of  ships,  and  in  the 
deepest  vallies,  but  its  chemical  composition 
is  always  found  the  same. 

Vapours  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
mingle  with  it  mechanically,  and  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  these  give  character  to 
the  salubrity  of  places.  The  air  on  elevated 
situations  is  most  free  from  these  impurities, 
plains  and  the  sea  have  more  of  them,  but 
the  close  atmosphere  of  cities  and  towns  is 
most  of  all  contaminated  by  them.  The  air 
undergoes  important  changes  in  the  lungs  of 
all  animals,  and  the  more  frequently  it  has 
passed  into  and  out  of  the  chest,  either  of  man 
or  of  brute,  the  less  fit  it  is  for  further  use. 

Physiologists  calculate  that  man  requires 
half  a gallon  of  pure  air  per  minute  ; when 
it  is  received  into  the  lungs,  and  again 
exhaled,  it  is  charged  with  many  impurities 
mentioned  above,  and  it  is  specifically 
heavier,  so  that  the  air  that  has  been 
respired  by  a number  of  individuals  col- 
lected together  in  a confined  building,  or  in 
the  hold  of  a ship,  becomes  unfit  for  further 
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use,  and,  unless  a fresh  supply  be  obtained, 
their  lives  are  endangered,  and  may  indeed 
be  lost.  The  well-known  circumstance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  hav- 
ing been  thus  sacrified  in  a dungeon  in  Cal- 
cutta in  1756,  is  a fact  painfully  conclusive 
on  the  subject. 

From  the  general  evenness  of  the  ground, 
as  well  as  from  the  immense  mass  of  living 
beings  occupying  it,  the  air  in  London,  be- 
sides being  adulterated  with  vast  quantities 
of  smoke  and  singularly  dense  fogs,  is  more 
loaded  with  impurities,  such  as  have  been 
mentioned,  than  it  is  in  most  other  places  in 
the  kingdom.  The  air,  when  once  received 
and  expelled  from  the  lungs,  becomes 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  London  is  considered  to  be 
much  vitiated  by  this  impurity. 

It  may  exist  to  an  extent  highly  injurious 
to  the  animal  economy,  without  being  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  easily  detected  by 
chemical  means.  Many  persons,  however, 
have  affirmed  that  they  have  by  such  means 
proved  it  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity 
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in  the  atmosphere  in  London,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
which  lies  lower  than  almost  any  part  of 
London  north  of  the  Thames ; and,  as  itis 
the  nature  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  from 
its  great  weight,  to  gravitate  to  the  lowest 
level,  its  being  so  abundantly  found  in  this 
part  of  the  town  may  be  easily  accounted 
for. 

London  is  frequently  enveloped  in  a mist, 
or  fog,  of  greater  density  than  is  observable 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  more  par- 
ticularly in  winter. 

Mists  are  of  two  kinds,  dry  and  wet.  The 
latter  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  torrid  zone, 
but  they  continually  brood  over  the  polar 
regions.  The  dry  fog,  according  to  some 
philosophers,  arises  from  subterraneous  va- 
pours ; it  exhibits  an  intimate  connexion 
with  volcanic  eruptions : such  was  the  case 
with  the  celebrated  mist  which,  in  1783,  en- 
veloped all  Europe,  at  the  moment  when  the 
volcanic  fire  made  Iceland  tremble,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  disaster  of  Calabria. 

In  1755,  before  the  dreadful  earthquake 
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which  befel  Lisbon,  a similar  fog  overspread 
the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ; it  appeared  to 
be  composed  of  earthy  particles  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  fineness.* 

The  dry  fog,  so  frequently  observed  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  in  Lon- 
don, seems  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  smoke, 
which,  from  its  great  weight,  is  unable  to 
rise  from  the  earth,  when  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the 
Barometer,  becomes  specifically  light.  The 
colour  of  it  corresponds  with  that  of  smoke, 
and  it  generally  possesses  a sooty,  suffo- 
cating odour.  Its  sudden  invasion  of,  and 
as  sudden  departure  from,  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  its  not  being  seen  often  after 
midnight,  or  at  any  other  time  when  fires 
are  not  generally  burning,  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  exhalations  from  the  earth 
have  very  little  to  do  with  this  species  of 
fog.  It  is  of  a bottle-green  colour,  but  if 
the  Barometer  rise,  it  will  either  totally  dis- 
appear, or  change  into  a white  mist.  It  is 
sometimes  so  dense  as  to  prevent  objects 
being  discerned  even  at  the  distance  of  a 
* Multe  Brim,  Geographic  Universelle. 
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few  yards,  and,  in  consequence,  many  acci- 
dents occur  in  the  streets,  from  the  carriages 
and  other  vehicles  coming  into  contact  with 
each  other. 

This  state  of  atmosphere  is  considered 
peculiar,  and  has  the  appellation  of  the  Lon- 
don fog.  It  causes  such  darkness  that  lights 
are  indispensable  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. It  sensibly  affects  the  organs  of  res- 
piration, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  persons 
having  delicate  lungs  frequently  experience 
a feeling  of  suffocation.  Powerful  as  is  the 
gas  flame  in  the  lamps,  the  light  is  not  dis- 
cernible many  yards  from  the  lamp-post. 

If  a person  require  half  a gallon  of  pure 
air  per  minute,  how  many  gallons  of  this 
foul  atmosphere  must  be,  as  it  were,  filtered 
by  his  lungs  in  the  course  of  a day ! the  ex- 
traneous matter  is  so  abundant  as  to  produce 
oppressed  respiration  and  cough,  in  the 
most  vigorous  constitutions. 

The  atmosphere  in  London,  in  point  of 
warmth,  is  considerably  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  Middlesex,  or  other  adjoining- 
counties.  It  is  liable  to  sudden  variations. 
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and  occasionally  to  fogs  of  extraordinary 
density  during  the  winter  months.  The 
mean  temperature  is  51°  F.  The  extreme 
range  of  the  Thermometer  may  be  taken  in 
January  1795,  when  it  sunk  to  38°  below 
Zero,  and  in  July,  1808,  when  it  rose  to  94° 
in  the  shade.  In  1829,  the  Thermometer 
averaged  47,  the  highest  being  76,  and  the 
lowest  18.  The  Barometer  the  same  year 
averaged  29.73,  the  highest  being  30.58,  and 
the  lowest  28.88. 


The  following  table  exhibits  a comparison 
of  the  temperature  of  London  with  that  of 
other  places. 


Average 

Jan , 

Ju’y, 

annual 

greatest  degree 

greatest  d« 

heat. 

of  cold. 

Of  heat. 

London  . . 

. 1000  . 

. 1000  . . 

1000 

Paris  . . . 

. 1028  . 

. 1040  . . 

1037 

Edinburgh  . 

. 923  . 

. 1040  . . 

914 

Berlin  . . 

. 942  . 

. 

Stockholm  . 

. 811  . 

. 1583  . . 

964 

Petersburgh  . 

. 746  . 

. 3590  . . 

100S 

Vienna  . . 

, 987  . 

. 1305  . . 

1037 

Pekin  . . . 

. 1067  . 

. 1730  . . 

1283 

Bordeaux 

. 1090  . 

. 925  . . 

1139 

Montpellier  . 

. 1170  . 

. 850  . 

1196 

Madiera  . . 

. 1319  . 

. 559  . . 

1128 

J amaica  . . 

. 1557  . 

Madras  . . 

. 1565  . 

. 491  . . 

1349 
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This  table,  of  course,  only  presents  the 
relative  degree  of  heat  or  cold  in  the  several 
places  as  compared  with  London.* 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  Pekin,  the  sum- 
mer is  intensely  hot;  hut  on  the  other  hand 
the  winter  is  so  very  cold  that  the  average 
quantity  of  heat  throughout  the  year  is 
very  little  more  than  in  London. 

It  is  found  that  Easterly  and  Northerly 
Winds  prevail  in  this  country  over  the 
Westerly  and  Southerly.  The  former  blow- 
ing three  days  throughout  the  year,  to  the 
latter  blowing  two.  This  is  observed  to  be 
he  case  in  London  even  in  a much  greater 
ratio,  whereas,  in  Liverpool,  the  difference 
is  small. 

The  following  table  shews  the  number  of 
days  during  which  Easterly  and  Westerly 
winds  blow  at  different  parts  of  the  island  : 
under  the  term  Easterly  are  included  S.E., 
E.,  N.E.  and  N.,  under  Westerly  are  in- 
cluded N.W.,  W.,  S.W.  and  S. 

* Kirwan,  Rees’  Cyclopoedia. 
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WINDS. 


Number  of  years 
of  observation. 

Places. 

Days  Easterly. 

Days  Wester1) 

10 

London 

233 

132 

7 

Lancaster 

21G 

149 

51 

Liverpool 

190 

175 

9 

Dumfries 

227.5  . 

137.5 

10 

Bransholme 

232 

133 

7 

Cambuslang 

214 

151 

8 

Hawk-hillEdin.229.5 

1.35.5 

Mean 

220.3 

144.7 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  less  rain 
falls  in  London  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  kingdom,  as  far  as  the  observations  of 
meteorologists  have  gone.  Dr.  Dalton,  of 
Manchester,  collected  the  results  of  obser- 
vations made  at  various  places,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  average  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually  in  this  country,  on  any 
given  surface,  is  in  depth  twenty-six  inches 
and  a half,  whereas  in  London,  after  forty 
years’  observation,  the  annual  quantity  is 
found  to  be  only  about  twenty  inches.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  one  of  the  places 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Dalton  is  omitted  in  taking 
this  average,  namely  Kendal,  in  Westmor- 
land ; the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  there  is 
unusually  great,  being  nearly  fifty-four  inches; 
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it  is  so  much  greater  than  what  falls  in  any 
other  place  that  it  seems  but  fair  to  make  it 
an  exception  to  the  country  generally,  in- 
stead of  including  it  in  taking  the  average. 

The  following  table  shews  what  quantity 
of  rain  falls  annually  at  various  places,  the 
average  of  many  years’  observations  being 
taken — by  Ur.  Dalton. 


Number  of  years 
of  observation. 

Place. 

Inches. 

40 

London 

20.686 

33 

Manchester 

36.140 

18 

Liverpool 

34.118 

16 

Chatsworth 

27.664 

20 

Lancaster  . 

39.714 

25 

Kendal 

53.944 

16 

Dumfries 

36.919 

17 

Glasgow 

21.331 

French  Inches.* 

15 

Paris  . 

18.649 

40 

Viviens 

33.977 

We  know  that  aqueous  vapours  exhale 
from  both  the  sea  and  land,  are  suspended 
for  a time  over  the  earth,  are  in  time  con- 
densed, and  tail  in  the  form  of  dew,  rain, 
or  snow;  it  may  not  therefore  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  very  small  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  in  the  metropolis  in  two 
ways  ; the  aqueous  exhalations  cannot  be 
* One-twelfth  more  than  the  English. 
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abundant  from  a surface  so  altered  from  its 
pristine  state,  so  covered  with  building's,  hu- 
man beings,  and  constantly  burning  fires,  the 
quantity  of  vapour  supplied,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  as  little  or  none;  again,  if  watery 
vapours  should  find  their  way  towards,  and 
hang  over,  the  town,  heated  air  rising  from 
half  a million  fires,  instead  of  promoting  the 
condensation  of  the  vapour,  must  assist  very 
materially  in  rarifying  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, and  dispersing  the  supernatant 
clouds. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  late  Professor 
Leslie  that  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere 
for  moisture  varied  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature ; and  that  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  could 
sustain  ; he  discovered  that  air  at 

140°  could  hold  l-10th  part  its  weight  of  moisture. 

113°  . . 20th  .... 

86°  . . 40th 

59°  . . 80th  .... 

32®  . . 160th  

from  which  it  would  appear  that  moisture, 
which  would  otherwise  fall,  is  held  suspend- 
ed by  reason  of  the  high  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  over  the  metropolis. 
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These  seem  the  most  rational  modes  oi 
accounting  for  the  small  quantity  of  rain. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  by  comparison  with  the  light ; the 
atmosphere  over  the  town  is  illuminated  at 
night  to  such  a height  that,  at  a distance 
even  of  twenty  miles,  a broad  and  lofty 
column  of  light  is  plainly  seen,  and  marks 
the  situation  of  the  capital. 

In  the  squares  and  gardens  contiguous 
to  private  houses,  ever-greens  and  other 
shrubs  are  planted,  but  they  do  not  thrive 
as  they  would  do  in  the  country,  they  are 
stunted  in  their  growth  and  often  die  with- 
out attaining  to  an  ordinary  size;  if  you 
pluck  a branch  from  one  of  them  your 
fingers  are  smeared  with  soot ; one  of  the 
most  inconvenient  etfects  of  this  smoky 
state  ol  atmosphere  is  the  sorry  complexion 
it  imparts  to  one’s  linen  or  light-coloured 
garments.  By  the  time  a person  has  been 
in  the  streets  two  or  three  hours,  the  glory 
of  the  laundress  and  the  clear-starcher  is 
laid,  not  in  the  dust,  but  in  smoke,  which 
lorms  itself  into  myriads  of  flocculi,  desig- 
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nated  “ blacks and  the  blacks  are  by  no 
means  capricious,  for  they  stick  most  assid- 
uously to  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  dresses, 
if  the  weather  be  more  than  ordinarily 
dense. 

When  we  consider  how  great  a quantity 
of  coal  is  consumed  in  the  metropolis,  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  atmosphere 
being  often  loaded  with  smoke  and  soot. 
By  a parliamentary  return  it  appears  that 
there  were  imported  into  London 

In  1833  . . 2,014,804i  tons  of  coal 

1834  . . 2,080,547  


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Population  of  London — increasing  in  a greater  ratio 
than  that  of  the  Country — Its  state  in  last  Century — 
Population  of  the  several  Parishes — Population  of 
town  at  present — That  of  the  city  diminishing — 
Metropolis  has  greater  population  than  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  together — Preju- 
dicial effects  of  crowded  population  to  animal  and 
vegetable  health. 


Among  the  causes  of  the  insalubrity  of  the 
metropolis  is  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining- such  an  immense  population:  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  data  we  possess, 
London  has  a greater  number  of  inhabitants 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  true 
the  chief  cities  of  the  celestial  empire  are 
said  to  contain  more,  but  on  this  subject, 
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like  every  other  relating  to  that  extraor- 
dinary country,  we  are  in  comparative  igno- 
rance. 

Not  only  is  the  population  of  the  metro- 
polis very  large,  but  its  annual  increase  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  number  than  the 
increase  in  the  country  at  large,  unlike  those 
cities  which  are  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
in  which  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  do  not 
materially  increase. 

London  contained  in 


1700 

674,350  persons 

1750 

. . 676,250 

1801 

900,000 

1811 

1,050,000 

1821 

1,225,694 

1831 

1,471,941 

The  following 

is  an  account  of  the  po 

lation  of  the  several  parishes  in  London  at 
the  two  last  censuses  in  1821  and  1831 : 

LONDON  POPULATION. 


Parishes  within  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality. 


1821 

1831 

City  of  London  within  the  walls 

. 56,174 

55,778 

Without  the  walls 

. 69,260 

67,905 

Westminster  .... 

. 182,085 

201,842 
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SOUTHWARK. 

1821 

1831 

Christchurch  ..... 

13,339 

13,705 

St.  George  the  Martyr 

36,368 

39,769 

St.  John,  Horsleydown 

9163 

9871 

St.  Olive 

8420 

8694 

St.  Saviour  ..... 

16,808 

18,006 

St.  Thomas  ..... 

1807 

1456 

OUT  PARISHES  IN  MIDDLESEX 

AND  SURREY. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn 

26,492 

27,334 

Old  Artillery  ground 

1487 

1411 

St.  Mary,  Bermondsey 

25,325 

29,741 

St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green 

45,676 

62,018 

St.  Botolph,  Aldgate 

6429 

3453 

Charter  House  . . . . 

144 

164 

Christchurch,  Spitalfields 

18,650 

17,949 

St.  Clement  Dane’s 

4010 

3864 

St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell 

39,105 

47,634 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  part  of 

489 

410 

Ely  Place  ...... 

268 

216 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury 

51,793 

52,907 

St.  George  in  the  East 

32,528 

38,505 

Glass  House  Yard 

1358 

1312 

St.  John,  Hackney  . 

22,494 

31,047 

St.  Mary,  Islington  . 

22,417 

37,316 

St.  Katharine’s  ..... 

2624 

72 

St.  Mary,  Lambeth  . . . . 

57,638 

87,856 

St.  Ann,  Limehouse 

9805 

15,695 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex  . 

40,876 

46,642 

Nearly  the  whole  parish  was  excavated 

and  con- 

verted  into  a dock. 
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1821. 

1831. 

St.  Mary,  Newington 

. 33,047 

44,526 

Rolls  Liberty  .... 

2737 

2682 

St.  Mary,  Rotkerhithe 

. 12,523 

12,875 

Saffron  Hill  and  Hatton  Garden 

9002 

9529 

St.  John,  Savoy 

222 

431 

St.  Sepulchre,  part  of 

4740 

4769 

St.  Paul,  Sliadwell  . 

. 9557 

9544 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  . 

. 52,966 

68,564 

St.  Dunstan,  Stepney 

. 49,163 

67,872 

Tower  Liberty 

463 

433 

Old  Tower  precinct  . 

205 

280 

St.  John,  Wapping  . 

3078 

3564 

St.  Mary,  Whitechapel' 

. 29,407 

30,733 

PARISHES  NOT  WITHIN  LONDON  BILLS  OF 
MORTALITY. 


Population. 


1821 

1831 

St.  Luke,  Chelsea 

. 26,860 

32,371 

Kensington 

. 14,428 

20,902 

St.  Marylabonne 

. 96,040 

122,206 

Paddington 

. . . . 6476 

14.540 

St.  Pancras 

. 71,838 

103,548 

SUMMARY. 

City 

. 125,434 

123,683 

Westminster 

. 182,085 

201,842 

Other  parts 

. 918,175 

1.146,416 

Total,  London  1,225,694  1,471.941 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing'  returns 
that  the  population  of  the  metropolis  (from 
the  dreadful  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  which 
then  prevailed,  and  which  will  be  more  fully 
considered  hereafter)  did  not  increase  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  that  it  has  more  than  doubled  itself 
in  the  last  eighty  years.  The  increase  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  25,000  annu- 
ally, and  it  was  stated  in  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Penny  Magazine,  February  1835, 
that  at  that  time  the  population  of  London 
amounted  to  1,776, GOO. 

In  the  city  of  London  and  other  dense 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  people  are  dimi- 
nishing in  number,  while  in  the  parishes  on 
the  suburbs  they  increase  in  rapid  progres- 
sion ; thus,  in  the  parish  of  Paddington,  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  in  ten 
years. 

Here,  then,  is  a mass  of  people  amounting 
in  number  to  more  than  a million  and  three 
quarters,  constantly  occupying  the  same 
Hat,  ill-ventilated  spot.  If  the  health  of  a 
place  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  population. 
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which  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  how- 
much  must  the  inhabitants  of  London  suffer 
from  the  fact  of  their  numbers  being-  so 
immense ! The  space  occupied  by  the  metro- 
polis is,  as  was  previously  observed,  about 
twenty  square  miles,  and  here  is  a popu- 
lation considerably  greater  than  is  found 
in  all  the  four  great  western  counties  of 
England,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,*  the  area  of  which  is  no  less  than 
6553  square  miles.  The  contrast  is  very 
striking,  and  the  difference  between  the  rural 
and  the  town  district,  in  point  of  salubrity, 
is  correspondingly  great. 

When  we  consider  that  each  person  re- 
quires about  half  a gallon  of  pure  air  per 
minute,  we  might,  with  some  appearance  ot 
reason,  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  immense 
population  of  the  metropolis  contrive  to 
exist  as  well  as  they  do,  seeing  that  they 
cannot  have  their  natural  allowance  ot  this 
essential  element?  the  answer  is  not  easily 
<nven ; but  we  know  that  the  inhabitants 

* The  population  of  these  four  counties  was,  in  1831, 
1,358,868. 
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experience  the  influence  of  the  privation  in 
every  possible  way ; outwardly,  in  their 
stature  and  complexion  ; and  inwardly,  in 
their  bodily  strength,  in  their  clothing,  their 
dwellings,  and  in  being  deprived  of  the  very 
light  of  heaven.  It  may  be  observed,  in 
passing,  that  not  only  does  animal  life  suffer 
in  London  from  an  impure  atmosphere,  but 
also  that  the  few  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
that  are  nursed  in  the  squares  and  con- 
servatories, dwindle  and  die  in  frequent  suc- 
cession, and  evidently  from  a want  of  the 
same  vivifying  fluid. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  London,  hampered  in  their  habitations, 
busily  engaged  in  laborious  occupations, 
and  repeatedly  inhaling  the  same  air,  cannot 
be  expected  to  enjoy  very  vigorous  health. 
The  numbers  would  not  have  operated  so 
much  against  the  public  health  had  the 
ground  been  hilly  instead  of  flat : as  it  is, 
the  people  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  flatness  of  the  ground  prevents  ventila- 
tion from  taking  place. 
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The  Streets  and  the  Buildings  in  London — Formerly 
of  Wood— Many  of  the  Streets  too  narrow  for  the 
traffic — Want  of  method  in  planning  Streets — For- 
mation of  the  New  Road  from  Paddington  to  the 
city — Passing  of  the  Building  Act  in  1774 — Its  Pro- 
visions— Paving  of  the  Streets — Comparison  between 
London  and  Paris  Streets — Extent,  Management, 
and  Expense  of  the  Sewerage  of  London — and  Neigh- 
bourhood — Proposed  improvements  in  planning 
Streets — Increased  value  of  Property  generally  equal 
to  the  expense  of  alteration — Want  of  a bridge  at 
Holborn  Hill — Great  obstruction  by  means  of  gates 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  building's  in  London,  previous  to  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  were  principally  of  wood  ; 
they  were  very  irregular  in  their  outward 
appearance,  and  miserably  confined,  and 
straitened  within ; the  ceilings  were  ex- 
tremely low,  and  the  windows  small ; it  was 
usual  for  them  in  most  cases  to  project  in 
front,  and  to  hang  over  the  street;  thus  was 
the  house  not  only  cumbrous  in  itself,  but  it 
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incommoded  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city. 
Since  that  time,  not  only  have  individuals 
found  it  their  interest  to  adopt  better  plans 
of  building-,  and  to  use  better  materials,  but 
the  parliament  has,  on  frequent  occasions, 
enacted  laws  to  regulate  the  laying-  out  of 
new  streets  and  authorize  a superintendence 
in  the  construction  of  the  houses. 

Much  benefit  to  the  public  has  occurred 
from  these  enactments,  and  it  is  intended 
here  to  shew  that,  were  these  laws  still  more 
comprehensive,  greater  benefit  would  be 
derived. 

The  streets,  in  the  more  ancient  parts  of 
London,  in  the  city  for  example,  are  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  irregular;  in  many  of 
them,  even  to  this  day,  two  carriages  cannot 
pass  each  other;  the  houses,  too,  are  lofty, 
and  the  consequence  is  no  ventilation  can 
take  place. 

Many  ol  the  streets  in  the  city  have  been 
widened,  but  they  are  still  too  narrow  for  the 
great  traffic  that  goes  on  through  them. 

Scarcely  a day  passes  but  Newgate  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  Cheapside,  and 
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Gracechurch  Street  are  absolutely  blocked 
up  by  carriages,  and  the  thoroughfare  en- 
tirely stopped. 

The  obstruction  continues  sometimes  for 
an  hour  or  longer,  and,  occurring  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  same  day,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  observe  that  the  salubrity  of  a street  is 
by  no  means  improved  by  its  being  turned 
into  a yard  for  carriages  and  cattle,  with, 

I 

perhaps,  a flock  of  sheep  or  herd  of  swine 
added  to  the  stock. 

Another  inconvenience  in  the  streets  is 
their  not  always  cutting  each  other  across; 
it  frequently  happens  that  one  street  is 
abruptly  terminated  by  another  intercepting 
it,  as  for  instance,  Farringdon  Street  is 
stopped  at  Holborn  Bridge. 

This  is  not  only  an  inconvenience  to  per- 
sons traversing  the  town,  but  effectually 
prevents  a free  passage  of  air ; the  courts, 
alleys,  cuts  cle  sacs,  so  frequently  met  with 
in  the  city,  are  still  more  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Narrow,  irregular  streets,  and  closely 
built  habitations,  are  universal  in  the  con- 
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fined  fortified  towns  on  the  continent,  and 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  generally 
good,  or  otherwise,  according-  as  the  town  is 
close  or  open  in  its  streets  and  avenues. 

A very  remarkable  contrast  exists  between 
the  ground  plans  of  the  old  and  new  towns 
of  Edinburgh  ; the  former  is  one  of  the  most 
dense  amorphous  collections  of  stupendous 
buildings  ever  seen,  while  the  latter  is  open, 
airy,  and  regular  almost  to  a fault ; for  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  natives  of  the  new  town 
to  lose  their  way  at  night,  the  streets  in 
many  places  are  so  much  alike. 

The  legislature,  with  a view  to  keeping 
open  to  the  fullest  extent  certain  great 
thoroughfares,  passed  an  act  about  the  year 
17G0  for  the  formation  of  a wide  road  from 
Paddington  to  the  city,  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  metropolis  ; it  was  not  only 
enacted  that  the  road  should  be  made,  but 
that  no  building  should  be  erected  within 
sixty  leet  of  it,  so  important  was  it  consi- 
dered having  a wide  and  open  communication 
along  the  town  ; it  was  called  the  New  Road, 
and  has  retained  the  name  ever  since. 
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In  1774,  the  Building  Act  was  passed,  by 
virtue  of  which , District  Inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  every  new  building-  during 
the  progress  of  its  erection,  to  see  that  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act,  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  &c.,  are  duly  attended  to. 

The  act  provides  that  buildings  shall  be 
divided  into  seven  classes,  or  rates,  and  that 
the  walls  and  chimnies  shall  be  constructed 
according  to  regulations  in  the  act  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  building ; but  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  width  of  streets  or  the 
planning  of  them,  which  is  of  as  much 
importance,  in  a public  point  of  view,  as 
the  construction  of  the  houses. 

Proprietors  of  land  seem  to  be  under  no 
control  in  projecting  new  streets,  and,  with- 
out reference  to  public  health  or  convenience, 
as  many  houses  are  crammed  on  a certain 
space  as  possible. 

Not  only  are  narrow  streets  prejudicial  to 
the  public  health,  but  the  necessity  for  their 
being  widened  at  length  comes,  and  a great 
expense  is  necessarily  incurred. 

The  paving  of  the  streets  in  London,  the 
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comfort  to  the  pedestrian,  and  the  conve- 
nience to  the  equestrians  and  those  who 
ride  in  carriages,  are  the  admiration  of  all 
persons,  particularly  of  foreigners ; the 
introduction  of  gas,  too,  has  been  the  means 
of  making  the  broad  ways  of  the  west  divi- 
sion of  the  metropolis  as  safe,  and  almost 
as  pleasant,  promenades  by  night  as  by 
day.  A genuine  Londoner  can  scarcely 
appreciate  these  advantages  ; indeed  to  do 
so  duly,  a person  should  pass  a month  in 
the  rainy  season  in  Paris,  where  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  without  foot  pavements  or 
gas  lamps,  but  having  a stagnant  odoriferous 
gutter  along  the  middle,  the  contents  of 
which  the  horses’  hoofs  and  cab  wheels 
splash  to  the  right  and  left. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  streets 
and  ways  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  subter- 
raneous passages,  which  extend  all  under 
it,  tend  very  materially  to  increase  its  salu- 
brity. So  important  has  the  subject  of 
sewerage  and  scavenage  been  considered 
that  parliament  has  frequently  turned  its 
attention  to  it. 
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A report  was  published  by  the  House  of 
Commons  relative  to  it  in  October  1834,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a great 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  various 
sewers  of  the  metropolis,  that  in  very  many 
streets  the  sewers  were  full  of  stagnant  and 
putrid  matter,  and  that  the  effluvia  from  the 
gully  holes  was  so  offensive  and  pernicious 
that  typhus  fever  frequently  broke  out  in 
the  houses  opposite  them.* 

It  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  less  health 

* Sewers  have  existed  in  London  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  They  now  extend  under  every  street  over 
the  whole  town.  They  are  superintended  by  four  sets 
of  commissioners,  viz. : 

1.  For  the  City  of  London. 

2.  For  Finsbury  and  Holborn  division,  including  St. 
Leonard  Shoreditch,  and  Norton  Falgate. 

3.  Westminster,  Hampton,  Isleworth,  Hammersmith, 
Fulham,  Acton,  Hanwell,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Part 
of  St.  Pancras,  Marylabonne,  Paddington  and  Hamp- 
stead, Tower  Hamlets,  Spitalfields,  Hackney,  Mile 
End  and  Part  of  Limehouse. 

4.  Tower. 

The  annual  expenditure  under  these  commissions  is 


1 City 

2 Finsbury 

3 Westminster  . 

4 Tower,  &c. 


£80,000 

10,000 

24.000 

2000 


Treatise  on  Police,  London  1835. 
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and  greater  mortality  in  London  than  in  the 
country  ; and  it  lias  also  been  shewn  that  the 
difference  is  produced  by  certain  obvious 
causes,  many  of  which  might  be  easily  re- 
moved, whilst  others  are  altogether  beyond 
our  control. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  of 
late  years  become  more  sensible  to  the  value 
of  health  and  life  than  they  1'ormerly  were, 
and  have  consequently  adopted  many  salu- 
tary measures  and  plans  of  improvement  in 
reference  to  the  subject;  but  very  many  im- 
portant changes  require  to  be  effected  before 
justice  can  be  said  to  be  done  to  persons 
living  under  such  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances as  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
unquestionably  do. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  town,  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  partly 
from  the  heterogeneous  Babylon  accumu- 
lation ot  the  surface,  is  certainly  the  most 
difficult  object  to  be  accomplished  in  pro- 
moting its  salubrity.  Much,  however,  might 
be  done  in  widening  and  throwing  open  the 
narrow  streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys 
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which  harbour  malaria  and  disease,  and  by 
exercising-  a vig-orous  direction  in  the  laying 
out  of  new  lines  of  building. 

On  the  other  hand,  vast  improvements 
might  be  effected  by  the  removal  of  numerous 
flagrant  nuisances,  and  by  reducing  others 
within  proper  restrictions. 

It  has  been  shewn  * that  scarcely  any  part 
of  London  is  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Thames ; which  circumstance, 
connected  with  the  general  flatness  of  the 
ground,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  currents  of  air  sufficient  to  maintain  in  a 
state  of  purity  the  atmosphere  resting  on  the 
metropolis ; over  this  natural  obstacle  no 
control  can  be  exercised. 

In  the  next  place,  an  irregular  and  crooked 
distribution  of  streets,  many  of  which  are 
extremely  narrow  and  closed  at  one  end, 
forms  one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  the 
insalubrity  of  certain  parts  of  the  town. 

The  building  act,  already  alluded  to,  refers 
only  to  the  construction  of  the  houses;  it 
has  had  a most  salutary  effect  in  securing 
* Chap.  vi. 
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safety  to  the  occupants  ; it  would  be  equally 
easy  to  have  a legislative  enactment  to  re- 
gulate the  width  and  general  plan  of  new 
streets  ; which,  if  it  were  in  existence,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  salubrity  of  the  town 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  scheme  that 
could  be  devised. 

That  narrow  streets  for  the  lower  classes,  for 
various  warehouses  and  workshops,  for  stab- 
ling, &c.,  are  requisite,  will  not  be  disputed  ; 
but  where  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  have  such 
streets,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  they 
should  be  in  straight  lines,  open  throughout, 
and  intersected  by  other  streets,  if  possible, 
at  right  angles,  at  very  short  distances  from 
each  other ; instead  of  which,  in  the  streets, 
such  as  are  here  alluded  to,  the  very  reverse  is 
observable ; in  almost  every  particular  they 
are  most  commonly  crooked  irregular  lanes 
and  blind  alleys.  That  this  cross-bar  plan  of 
laying  out  streets  is  most  beneficial  to  all 
parties  is  plainly  shewn  by  its  being  adopted 
in  the  newer  parts  of  London,  in  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  other  modern  towns. 
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By  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  ad 
infinitum,  and  never  terminating  abruptly, 
either  in  a blind  court,  or  by  a range  of 
buildings  opposing  a front  to  their  future 
extension,  currents  of  air  might  be  obtained 
in  almost  any  situation,  and  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  for  the  rectilinear  streets  afford  the 
best  passage  for  the  air. 

This  is  the  case  when  the  ground  is  level, 
but  when  there  is  an  inclination  the  draught 
is  much  greater,  and  is  more  plainly  felt. 

Next  to  ventilation  is  cleanliness  ; and  if 
it  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  former,  to 
attend  to  the  direction  of  streets,  how  much 
more  essential  is  this  plan  of  building  in 
reference  to  the  formation  and  keeping  clear 
of  the  shores  and  drains ! It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  at  present  for  public  sewers  of  great 
size  to  pass  across,  and  under,  houses  in  all 
directions  ; from  which  the  effluvia  often 
escapes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  say  nothing  of  the  detriment 
caused  to  their  health. 

Public  convenience  requires  that  streets 
should  be  capacious  and  open  thorough- 
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fares;  and,  whether  this  principle,  or  a re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  have 
most  weight  in  a large  city,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  gigantic  efforts  have  been  made 
in  London,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  to 
improve  the  public  ways.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  that  a vast  sacrifice  of  property 
was  the  consequence  of  sweeping  away  a 
score  of  narrow  lanes  and  courts  to  make 
one  good  street ; but  experience  has  shown, 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  fact  is  the 
very  reverse ; the  building-ground  on  each 
side  of  the  new  street  has  more  than  paid 
the  purchase- money  of  the  old  houses  which 
formerly  occupied  the  site. 

What  a strong  inducement,  then,  exists  to 
improvement, — when  public  health,  public 
convenience,  and  last,  but  not  least,  public 
profit,  are  enhanced  by  the  undertaking  ! 

Since  the  formation  of  Regent-street, 
Farringdon-street,  King  William-street,  and 
Moorgate-street,  the  advantages  of  these 
great  works  have  been  better  understood, 
because  their  benefits  have  been  experienced 
in  every  point  of  view  ; and  it  is  hoped  that 
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this  spirit  of  improvement  will  progress, 
f and  acquire  strength  as  it  goes.’  Alderman 
M.  Wood,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  London,  has, 
much  to  his  credit,  devoted  himself,  with 
great  industry,  to  this  subject.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  1835-6,  he  proposed  the 
formation  of  a public  Board  of  Works  for 
the  metropolis,  whose  objects  were  to  be  the 
improvement  of  its  streets  and  thorough- 
fares. Amongst  many  grand  undertakings, 
he  proposed  making  twelve  broad  streets  in 
various  parts  of  London,  where  at  present 
there  are  no  communications,  or  none  suffi- 
cient for  the  public  traffic. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  im- 
provement of  certain  streets,  where,  from 
their  steepness,  there  is  not  unfrequentlv 
danger  to  the  passenger.  Allusion  is  more 
particularly  made  to  Holborn  Hill,  where 
the  inclination  is  far  too  great  to  be  travel- 
led over  in  safety.* 

In  other  cities,  and  unimportant,  as  com- 
pared with  London,  such  steeps  have  been 
effectually  avoided,  by  means  of  bridges.  In 
* The  inclination  is  as  great  as  one  in  twelve. 
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Edinburgh,  for  instance,  there  are  as  many 
as  seven  of  these,  varying  in  length  from 
500  to  1200  feet,  and  in  height  from  50  to 
120  feet. 

A very  remarkable  circumstance  exists 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  In  several 
parts  of  London,  more  particularly  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  property  in  St.  Pancras, 
and  on  the  Marquess  of  Westminster’s  in 
St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  the  streets 
are  not  public  thoroughfares.  Gates  are 
placed  in  some  places  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  all  vehicles ; and  in  others  to  prevent 
all  but  private  carriages ; and  these  gates 
are  closed  entirely  during  the  night.  The 
consequence  is  a complete  obstruction  to 
public  conveyance.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a person  returning  to  his  home  in  a 
carriage,  after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  is  com- 
pelled to  go  nearly  a mile  round,  while  the 
actual  distance  to  his  house  is  not  two  hun- 
dred yards. 

The  writer  has  frequently  experienced 
this  inconvenience  between  Euston  and 
Tavistock  Squares,  and  the  neighbourhood. 
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Even  on  a fire  breaking-  out,  the  engines 
are  not  allowed  to  pass  ; and  this  the  writer 
has  himself  witnessed. 

How  the  public  have  tamely  submitted  to 
this  exclusive  practice  of  enclosing  an  estate 
in  the  middle  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Tolerance  of  Slaughter-houses  in  London — Not  in  most 
other  Cities — The  Smithfield  Cattle  Market  nuisance 
— Cruel  treatment  of  the  animals — Avarice  of  the 
Corporation  in  not  abolishing  the  market— -Establish- 
ment of  extra-urban  cattle  markets  and  abattoirs — 
Cowhouse  nuisances— Vitiated  quality  of  the  VI ilk  — 
Its  effects  on  health  of  Children — Nuisance  from  Gas- 
works and  other  Manufactories— Burial  of  the  dead 
in  London  very  injurious  to  the  living — Disgraceful 
state  of  some  Vaults  and  Churchyards — 45,000  bodies 
interred  in  London  annually  — Indecent  mode  of 
burial — Custom  of  burying  in  Cemeteries  of  ancient 
origin— The  Churches  went  to  the  Cemeteries,  not 
the  Cemeteries  to  the  Churches — England  almost  the 
only  country  without  Cemeteries— Backwardness  of 
Government  in  not  encouraging  their  formation — 
Cemeteries  established  near  London  by  private  indi- 
viduals— Pere  la  Chaise. 

It  is  admitted  that  much  lias  been  done 
towards  improving  the  salubrity  of  the  me- 
tropolis, great  and  expensive  works  have 
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been  undertaken  and  completed,  in  the  better 
planning-  of  streets,  and  in  the  construction 
of  shores  and  drains  ; but  while  these  have 
been  accomplished,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  many  flagrant  nuisances,  that  offend  the 
senses  as  well  as  injure  the  health,  and  these 
too,  easy  of  removal,  are  allowed  to  remain. 
It  is  a disgrace  to  a city,  like  London,  that 
slaughter  - houses,  ever  reeking  with  gore, 
and  steaming  with  visceral  effluvia  ; or  that 
burying-grounds,  fat  with  human  remains, 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  midst  of  a dense 
population,  like  that  which  is  everywhere  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis ; yet  these  con- 
tinue to  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  disgust 
the  inhabitants  in  every  parish.  In  this 
respect,  London  is  far  behind  most  other 
cities,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

One  evil  grows  out  of  another,  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  existence  of  slaughter-houses 
in  this  metropolis  is  partly  attributable,  no 
doubt,  to  cattle  markets  being  held  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Of  all  the  nuisances  in 
London,  perhaps  Smithfield  market  is  the 
greatest;  immense  droves  of  cattle,  besides 
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herds  and  flocks  of  all  kinds,  are  here  col- 
lected twice  in  every  week,  or  oftener,  in  a 
confined,  close  space,  in  the  most  dense  and 
thickly  peopled  portion  of  the  metropolis.  It 
is  almost  incredible  the  numbers  of  beasts  of 
various  kinds  that  are  brought  hither  for  the 
purpose  of  sale.  In  one  year  there  are  sold 

1.200.000  sheep,  more  than  150,000  beasts, 

22.000  calves,  60,000  pigs,  besides  from 

12.000  to  13,000  horses.* 

Not  only  are  these  myriads  of  animals 
> collected,  to  the  great  hinderance  of  all  other 
business  in  the  surrounding  parishes  and 
streets  ; but  the  scene  of  filth  caused  thereby, 
the  overpowering  miasmata,  the  savage  con- 
duct and  exclamations  of  the  drovers,  the 
cursing  and  swearing  of  their  men,  the  low- 
ing and  bleating  of  the  affrighted,  parched, 
and  exhausted  animals,  goaded  into  narrow 
folds,  and  panting  even  for  air  ; the  incessant 
recurrence  of  drunkenness,  confusion  and 
riot  among  the  hosts  of  butchers  and  sales- 

* It  is  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  cattle,  sheep, 
&c.,  sold  at  Sinithfield,  amounts  to  £5,000,000  annu- 
ally. (Youatt’s  Veterinary  Medicine.) 
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men’s  attendants,  in  the  adjoining  public 
houses  and  in  the  streets  ; and  all  this  oc- 
curring for  the  most  part  in  the  night,  baffles 
even  an  attempt  at  description. 

Then  comes  the  morning,  and  with  it  the  dis- 
persing of  the  same  herds  and  flocks  overall 
London  : the  disorder  and  confusion  hitherto 
confined  to  Smithfield,  now  spreads  through 
every  street ; whole  trains  of  coaches,  omni- 
buses and  wagons,  are  stopped  by  bullocks 
and  sheep, choking  up  the  greatest  thorough- 
fares ; often  do  the  poor  animals,  over- 
heated, and  faint  with  thirst,  rush  towards 
a gutter  of  liquid  filth,  and  drain  it  of  its 
black  and  putrid  contents,  often  do  they 
drop  and  die  in  the  streets  from  ill-usage 
and  exhaustion,  and  frequently  are  they 
crushed  and  destroyed  by  the  wheels  ot 
heavy-laden  vehicles,  and  so  the  butcher’s 
knife  is  cheated  of  its  victim  ! 

These  are  some  of  the  evils  attending  the 
cattle  markets  in  London  ; but  they  are  un- 
important when  compared  with  others  eman- 
ating from  the  same  source,  and  operating 
igainst  the  health  of  the  town.  The  filth 
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produced  by  the  incessant  ingress  and  pre- 
sence of  such  immense  herds,  is  very  great, 
and  the  air  is  not  improved  by  the  ex- 
halation from  the  animals  even  while  alive. 

The  most  flagrant  nuisance,  arising  out 
of  the  custom  of  holding  this  market  in 
London,  is  unquestionably  the  consequent 
practice  of  slaughtering  the  animals  in  the 
town. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
impropriety,  and  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants ; and,  when  we  consider  that 
scarcely  one  butcher  out  of  twenty  has  any 
thing  more  than  a cellar  under  his  shop,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  and  killing 
his  beasts  and  sheep,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  understand  how  deleterious  such  premises 
must  be  to  every  one  living  near  them. 

Not  only  are  the  premises  miserably  con- 
fined and  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  slaugb- 
tering,  but  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  and 
the  consequent  level  of  the  drains,  render 
the  removal  of  the  blood,  and  other  animal 
refuse,  a process  of  great  uncertainty,  if  not 
impossibility.  The  blood,  which  is  poured 
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into  the  drains  beneath  the  houses  in  Lon- 
don, is  not  earned  forward  to  the  Thames, 
but  lodges  in  putrid,  coagulated  masses,  near 
to  the  gully  hole  into  which  it  is  thrown.* 
The  cleansings  of  the  slaughter-houses  are 
added  to  this,  and  thus  the  material,  forming 
so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  the  piles  of  manure 
in  the  country,  is  scattered,  in  London,  to 
the  poisoning  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
A person  cannot  pass  through  Warwick-laue, 
Newgate-street,  without  being  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  effluvia  of  slaughter-houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  gate  market. 

Nothing  but  a sordid  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  has 
prevented  this  evil  from  being  removed  ; and 
here  again  we  see  the  mercenary  interest  of 
the  few  triumphing  over  the  welfare  of  the 
many. 

Thousands  of  bullocks,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  sheep,  are  goaded  through  the  streets 

* A bullock  yields  about  six  gallons  of  blood,  a calf 
six  quarts,  a sheep  five  quarts,  a pig  one  gallon  ; so  that 
about  12,000  tuns  are  drawn  annually.  A portion  of 
this  is  sold  to  the  sugar  refiners,  but  a large  proportion 
is  poured  into  the  drains. 
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to  the  very  centre  of  the  metropolis,  all  of 
which  are  slaughtered  in  the  town. 

This  is  an  acknowledged  evil,  affecting 
every  one  more  or  less,  but  no  one  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  consequence  is  the  nuisance 
is  suffered  to  remain  ; in  this  instance,  as  in 
the  case  of  burying  the  dead,  the  Govern- 
ment has  displayed  its  remissness  of  not 
throwing  its  protecting  arm  over  the  metro- 
polis, and  preventing  animals  of  all  kinds 
from  being  either  brought  into  the  town  for 
sale,  or  being  slaughtered  in  it.  What  is  to 
hinder  our  having  cattle  markets  and  abat- 
toirs in  the  suburbs,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  capitals  in  Europe  ? is  not  the  air 
sufficiently  defiled  by  the  presence  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  people,  without  bringing  huge 
herds  and  flocks  into  it  as  well?  and  are  not 
the  drains  foul  enough,  without  pouring  into 
them  thousands  of  tuns  of  over-heated  blood? 
ft  is  disgraceful  to  the  city  of  London  that 
it  has  lent  itself,  from  mercenary  motives,  to 
maintaining  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances 
that  ever  poisoned  a town. 

Cattle  markets  and  abattoirs  should  be 
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established  either  at  one  or  more  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  cattle 
should  not  be  permitted  even  to  pass  through 
the  town,  except  during  the  night.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  adoption  of  such  a regu- 
lation would  add  a penny  per  pound  to  the 
price  of  meat ; it  does  not  appear  how  such 
an  increase  in  the  price  would  be  occasioned : 
but,  admitting  that  it  would  be  the  case,  the 
inhabitants  would  unquestionably  be  the 
gainers  notwithstanding'. 

The  markets  and  abattoirs  of  Paris  are 
admirably  arranged,  and  afford  a most  en- 
couraging example  for  our  imitation. 

The  custom  of  keeping  large  numbers  ot 
cows  in  close  confined  sheds,  is  another  fla- 
grant nuisance  in  Loudon,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  meagre  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  by 
animals  kept  in  an  artificial  and  unwhole- 
some state. 

A large  quantity  of  milk  is  brought  twice 
daily  to  London  from  the  country,  but  the 
greater  proportion  is  furnished  by  cow  pro- 
prietors, of  whom  there  are  many  in  London. 
Some  of  them  have  several  hundreds  of  cows. 
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and  others  are  said  to  have  more  than  a thou- 
sand, all  housed  on  one  confined  premises. 

It  needs  no  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  to  discover  if  one  of  these 
establishments  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ; the 
odour  is  recognised  several  streets  off  from 
the  place  where  the  animals  are  confined, 
indeed,  it  scents  the  atmosphere  to  a great 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is 
not  the  ‘ ambrosial  breath’  of  the  cow  that  is 
experienced,  for  that  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
considered  objectionable,  but  it  is  the  filth 
that  is  accumulated  in  the  sheds  where  the 
cons  are  so  closely  packed,  and  which  is  not 
only  highly  offensive  and  injurious  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  animals  themselves. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  in  passing 
along  the  streets  of  London,  to  experience 
a current  of  hot  offensive  effluvia  issuing 
from  a shed  or  some  underground  cellar,  in 
which  a great  number  of  cows  are  confined  ; 
and  the  baneful  effects  of  this  foul  atmos- 
phere are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  squalid 
countenances  of  the  persons  who  attend  on 
them.  l 5 
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It  is  computed  by  the  writer  of  the  Picture 
of  London,  that  upwards  of  10,000  cows  are 
kept  in  London,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  great  a nuisance  is  oc- 
casioned thereby  : they  are  fed  chiefly  on 
dry  fodder,  which  is  another  reason  whv 
milk  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  animals  are  also  supplied  with  grains, 
and  other  refuse  from  the  distilleries  and 
breweries,  and  the  sour  odour  of  this  kind 
of  food  is  very  perceptible,  rendering  the  air 
impure  and  stifling,  not  only  in  the  deposi- 
tories at  the  cow  establishments,  but  in  the 
streets  through  which  it  is  conveyed.  There 
is  consequently  a triple  nuisance  occasioned 
by  the  practice  of  keeping  cows  in  London, 
viz.  the  odour  of  the  food,  the  bad  quality 
of  the  milk,  and  the  Augean  condition  of  the 
sheds  and  yards  wherein  the  animals  are 
confined. 

It  has  been  observed  that  large  quantities 
of  milk  are  brought  from  the  country  twice 
a day,  and  therefore  there  is  neither  difficult) 
nor  inconvenience  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
practice  becoming  universal  : here  again 
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there  is  a call  for  legislative  interference  ; 
the  nuisance  is  acknowledged,  but  it  will 
never  be  abated  as  long  as  interested  indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  make  a small  profit 
by  polluting  the  atmosphere,  and  vending  a 
spurious  fluid  under  the  name  of  milk. 

The  milk,  bad  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  is 
destined  to  undergo  further  mystifications,  for 
it  is  often  proved  to  contain  magnesia,  chalk, 
and  other  compounds,  besides  a copious  ad- 
dition of  water.  It  seems  that  the  baneful 
effects  of  this  vitiated  custom  are  plainly 
traced  in  the  great  difficulty  of  rearing 
healthy  children  in  London  ; and  when 
we  consider  that  this  their  natural  food  is 
produced  in  an  unwholesome  state,  and  after- 
wards adulterated,  Ave  cannot  be  altogether 
at  a loss  to  account  for  the  great  mortality 
among  children  in  London— greater  in  pro- 
portion than  among  adults,  as  compared 
with  other  places  in  England. 

If  the  London  child  be  nourished  on  un- 
wholesome food,  in  addition  to  its  being 
exposed  to  the  many  other  causes  prejudi- 
cial to  health,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
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that  the  same  degree  of  vigour  will  never  he 
attained  in  town  that  would  be  acquired  out 
of  it. 

There  are  other  establishments,  of  great 

magnitude  and  public  utility,  conducive,  no 
* 

doubt,  to  the  wealth  and  general  interests  of 
those  immediately  connected  with  them,  but 
which,  being  in  the  midst  of  so  large  and 
populous  a city  as  London,  are  unquestion- 
ably prejudicial  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  should,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  be  prohibited  in  the 
metropolis.  There  are  Gas  works.  Soap, 
Sugar,  and  Candle  manufactories,  Breweries. 
Distilleries,  and  Foundries. 

The  principal  cause  of  complaint  against 
these  premises  is  the  frequent  vomiting 
forth  of  dense  volumes  of  black  suffocating 
smoke,  filling  all  the  adjoining  streets  with 
stifling  fumes  and  darkening  the  very  at- 
mosphere. The  effluvia  occasioned  by  the 
former  of  these  works  is  well  known  as  be- 
ing injurious  to  health,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  inhabitants  that  establishments  of 
this  description  are  not  kept  at  a proper 
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distance  from  their  habitations.  The  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere  by  repeated 
inhalations  of  nearly  two  millions  of  persons 
cannot  easily  be  avoided,  neither  can  the 
half  a million  of  fires  in  private  houses  be 
suppressed  ; but  the  wholesale  poisoning  o( 
the  air  by  these  works  might  be  prevented, 
without  any  public  inconvenience  being 
occasioned.* 

Many  persons  think  that  the  smoke  is 
beneficial  rather  than  prejudicial  to  health 
in  London,  on  the  idea,  probably,  that  it 
covers  all  other  offensive  fumes  and  odours  ; 
this  notion  cannot  be  founded  in  truth  ; for 
even  admitting  that  it  conceals  from  the 
senses  innumerable  effluvia  that  would  other- 
wise have  caused  disgust,  it  is  in  itself  most 
prejudicial  to  animal,  as  well  as  to  vegetable 
life.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  smoky 
places  are  invariably  the  dirtiest  and  the 
most  unhealthy,  whence  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  true  bearing  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Fevers  and  other  epidemics  have  ever 

* In  a word,  all  public  works  should  consume  their 
own  smoke,  or  be  prohibited  in  the  Metropolis. 
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been  most  severe  in  this  country  in  dirty 
and  smoky  places ; and  when  the  Cholera 
was  in  England  in  1832,  Bilston  in  Warwick- 
shire, which  is  always  darkened  with  smoke, 
suffered  in  a much  greater  degree  than  any 
other  town. 

Moreover,  smoke  is  prejudicial  in  another 
way, — Light  is  essential  to  vigorous  health 
in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy, 
but  the  enlivening  rays  are  effectually  ex- 
cluded in  London,  for  days  together,  by  the 
volumes  of  thick  smoke  which  hang  over  the 
town. 

The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  cities 
and  towns  is  most  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should 
be  kept  up  in  a city  like  London,  where  cer- 
tainly enormous  expense  has  been  incurred, 
and  gigantic  works  accomplished,  for  the 
sake  of  salubrity  and  general  improvement. 
It  has  long  been  a custom  to  attach  burying 
grounds  to  churches  in  Christian  countries, 
but  when  streets  and  towns  have  grown  up 
around  them,  the  public  convenience  and 
safety,  together  with  the  decency  due  to  the 
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human  remains,  have  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  having  a depository  for  the  dead 
at  a distance  from  the  habitations  of  the 
living.  Most  continental  cities  have  their 
cemeteries  in  the  suburbs, — but  the  tenacity 
of  the  English  to  ancient  customs,  even 
though  they  are  admitted  to  be  bad,  has  kept 
up  this  most  obnoxious  and  loathsome 
custom  in  the  midst  of  this  densely  peopled 
metropolis. 

Not  only  are  the  Church-yards  constantly 
undergoing  the  process  of  turning,  like  piles 
of  manure,  but  the  churches  themselves  in 
many  parishes  in  London,  are  little  better 
than  charnel  houses,  the  dead  being  de- 
posited in  frequent  succession  in  vaults  and 
graves  under  the  aisles  and  pews.  There 
are  in  the  metropolis  153  parishes,  to  most 
of  which  are  attached  burying  grounds,  used 
as  places  of  interment  to  this  day.  Within 
some  of  the  metropolitan  churches,  there  are 
regular  graves  under  the  aisles,  the  same 
as  in  church-yards ; in  others,  pits  or  vaults 
(not  bricked,  but  of  earth),  the  entrance 
into  which  is  from  within  the  building.  In 
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others  the  vents  of  the  vaults  are  actuallv 
within  the  church. 

Thus  in  various  ways  pestilential  effluvia 
are  sent  through  the  building.  A candle 
will  not  always  burn  in  the  vaults  beneath, 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  leave  the 
entrance  to  them  open  for  several  hours 
before  it  is  considered  safe  to  enter.  Mr. 
Carden,  in  his  petition  to  Parliament  on  the 
subject  of  a general  cemetery,  speaks  of  one 
church  in  which  he  understood  that  the  use 
of  fires  had  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
increased  effluvium  which  was  found  to  arise 
from  the  vaults  under  the  church  ; and  in 
another  part  of  the  petition,  this  same 
gentleman,  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  states  that,  in  the  year  1825,  he 
entered  the  vaults  of  St.  Dunstan's  church. 
Fleet-street,  and  found  that  the  dead  were 
there  deposited  in  coffins  of  wood  only,  and 
saw  the  coffins  below  crushed  by  others 
placed  upon  them,  and  the  remains  of  a 
recently  interred  corpse  forced  in  part  out  of 
the  coffin,  and  in  a state  of  decomposition 
too  disgusting  to  be  described. 

O o 
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The  invariable  use  ol'lead  coffins  might,  in 
some  measure,  prevent  sucli  effects  as  we 
have  stated  ; but  it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
in  the  vaults  of  a city  church  where  lead 
coffins  were  always  required  the  air  had 
become  so  vitiated  that  lighted  candles,  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  in,  were  immediately 
extinguished. 

It  appears,  in  fact,  that  no  arrangements 
can  make  it  cease  to  be  an  evil  to  bring 
together  the  bodies  of  the  dead  where  the 
living  inhabit  and  congregate;  under  the 
best  arrangements  which  might,  by  careful 
vaulting  and  excluding  all  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  church,  keep  it 
tolerably  free  from  the  taint,  still  the  sur- 
rounding air  must  be  contaminated  by  the 
effluvia  escaping  through  the  open  gratings 
made  to  render  the  vaults  in  any  degree  fit 
for  entrance  : thus  effecting  no  more  than  a 
transferance  of  the  nuisance  from  the  church 
to  the  church-yard. 

But  the  church-yard  itself  is  a great  nui- 
sance, particularly  when  closely  hemmed  in 
by  houses  on  all  sides,  as  is  usually  the  case 
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in  London.  The  burial  grounds  are  of  such 
limited  extent,  and  have  been  so  long  in 
use,  that  instances  are  related  in  which  a 
lighted  candle  will  not  burn  when  placed  in 
a newly  opened  grave  or  even  upon  the 
thrown  up  soil. 

In  large  towns,  says  the  “ Quarterly  Re- 
view,” and  more  especially  in  the  metropolis, 
it  has  become  more  difficult  to  find  room  for 
the  dead  than  the  living. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Improvements 
in  Westminster  reported  to  Parliament,  in 
1814,  that  St.  Margaret’s  church-yard  could 
not  consistently  with  the  health  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood be  used  much  longer  as  a burying 
ground,  for  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  a vacant  place  could  at  any  time 
be  found  for  strangers ; the  family  graves 
generally  would  not  admit  of  more  than  one 
interment,  and  many  of  them  were  too  full 
for  the  reception  of  any  member  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belonged.  There  are  many 
churchyards  in  which  the  soil  has  been 
raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  street  by  the  continual  accumula- 
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tion  of  mortal  matter,  and  there  are  others 
in  which  the  ground  is  actually  probed  with 
a borer  before  a grave  is  opened  ! Many 
tons  of  human  bones  are  every  year  sent 
from  London  to  the  North,  where  they  are 
crushed  in  mills  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
and  used  as  manure.  Yet  with  all  this  clear- 
ance, the  numbers  of  the  dead  increase  in 
such  frightful  disproportion  to  the  space 
which  Me  allot  for  them,  that  the  question 
has  been  started  whether  a sexton  may  not 
refuse  to  admit  iron  coffins  into  a burial 
place,  because  by  this  means  the  deceased 
take  a fee  simple  in  the  ground  which  was 
only  granted  for  a term  of  years  !* 

Upwards  of 45,000  persons  die  in  the  course 
of  the  year  iu  London  ; and  a large  majority 
of  the  bodies  is  interred  in  wood  coffins  only 
in  common  graves  in  the  various  burying 
grounds.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  un- 
wholesome must  be  the  atmosphere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  even  at  some  consider- 
able distance  from  these  exhaling  heaps  of 
scarcely  decomposed  animal  matter.  Many 

* Penny  Mag.  No.  150. 
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parishes  it  is  true  have  their  burying' 
grounds  at  a distance  from  the  parish 
church,  and  sometimes  in  the  suburbs ; but 
the  town  extends  itself  so  rapidly  that  this 
means,  instead  of  remedying-  the  evil,  only 
transfers  it  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
exhalation  from  the  earth  is  at  all  times 
considerable,  but  when  the  soil  is  newly 
turned  the  process  goes  on  at  a much  more 
rapid  rate,  and  the  exhalation  itself  is  much 
more  abundant. 

What  rank  hot-beds  then  of  poisonous 
effluvia  must  the  London  burying-grounds 
be  ! and  yet  the  practice  of  packing  the 
dead  in  these  confined  enclosures  is  perti- 
naciously adhered  to  to  the  present  day  : 
the  evil  calls  loudly  for  legislative  in- 
terference. 

If  any  further  arguments  were  necessary 
to  shew,  not  only  the  imprudence,  but,  the 
danger,  of  continuing  to  deposit  the  dead 
in  the  midst  of  the  living,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  con- 
tagion is  frequently  found  to  extend  from 
the  body  after  death.  It  was  remarked  in 
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1832  that  the  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  placing  in  coffins  those  who  had 
died  of  Cholera,  and  even  those  who  had 
only  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  were, 
in  very  many  instances,  the  next  victims  to 
the  disease  ; and  the  post  mortem  examin- 
ation of  a human  body  not  unfrequently 
proves  fatal  to  the  medical  man  who  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  wound  his  hand 
during  the  operation. 

The  injurious  effects  of  interring  the 
dead  in  populous  cities  are  acknowledged, 
and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attainment 
in  improving  the  salubrity  of  the  metropolis 
is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  interment,  not 
only  in,  but  within  a certain  distance  of, 
the  town. 

Forty  - five  thousand  dead  bodies  are 
buried  in  London  in  every  year ! Is  it 
necessary  to  comment  on  this  pernicious 
mode  of  fattening  the  soil?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  state  the  fact  that,  every  year,  thousands 
of  tuns  of  decomposing  human  remains  are 
deposited  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ? and  in  very  many  instances 
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are  not  allowed  to  rest  long'  enough  to  turn 
to  earth  before  they  are  again  tossed  up  to 
cover  the  accumulating  dead — and,  verily, 
the  “dead  bury  their  dead.” 

Interment  ought  to  be  strictly  forbidden 
near  the  habitations  of  the  living  ; the  efflu- 
vium necessarily  evolved  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  matter  is  most  injurious  to 
health,  and  should  be  cautiously  avoided. 
Were  the  climate  of  England  a few  degrees 
warmer,  not  only  would  the  health  be  in- 
jured, but  the  senses  disgusted;  in  which 
case,  in  all  probability,  the  practice  would 
never  have  been  established.  This  custom 
of  burying  the  dead  in  the  metropolis  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants have  to  complain  ; but  it  is  fortunately 
one  w hich  admits  of  being  readily  corrected, 

* by  the  formation  of  cemeteries  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town. 

Not  only  is  it  lor  the  advantage  of  the 
living,  but  far  more  respectful  towards  the 
dead,  that  their  last  earthly  resting-place 
should  be  in  a sequestered  spot;  whereas,  in 
London,  the  grave  yawns  by  the  side  of  a 
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noisy  bustling  street,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  an  iron  railing.  The  sublime  funeral 
service,  ere  it  has  well  issued  from  the 
clergyman’s  lips,  is  drowned  by  the  dis- 
cordant and  often  profane  babble  of  a vul- 
gar crowd ; no  one  utters  “ requiescat  in 
pace,”  but  the  remains  of  a friend  are 
lowered  into  their  narrow  couch,  soon  to 
be  disturbed  by  reckless  hands  clearing  a 
grave  for  other  victims  of  death. 

Nor  do  the  rich  share  a much  more  be- 
coming fate,  they  are  stowed  away  in  capa- 
cious vaults  under  churches,  the  coffins  being 
piled  one  over  another  even  to  the  arched 
roof,  the  object,  apparently,  being  to  pack  the 
greatest  number  in  the  smallest  possible 
space;  and,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
there  is  neither  urn  nor  tablet,  nor  any  monu- 
ment whatever,  to  record  that  there  ever 
had  been  such  a person  as  the  deceased. 

Anciently  none  were  buried  in  churches 
or  church-yards ; it  was  even  unlawful  to 
inter  in  cities,  and  the  cemeteries  were  with- 
out the  walls.  Among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians these  were  held  in  great  veneration. 
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It  even  appears  from  Eusebius  and  Tertullian 
that,  in  the  early  ages,  they  assembled  for 
divine  worship  in  the  cemeteries.  Valerian 
seems  to  have  confiscated  the  cemeteries 
and  other  places  of  divine  worship,  but  they 
were  restored  again  by  Gallienus. 

As  martyrs  were  buried  in  these  places, 
the  Christians  chose  them  for  building 
churches  on,  when  Constantine  established 
their  religion  ; and  hence  some  derive  the 
rule  which  still  obtains  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  with 
out  putting  under  it  the  relicts  of  some 
saint.* 

In  Asia  the  cemeteries  form  a beautiful 
feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  character  of  the  people  ; in 
China,  Hindostan  and  Persia,  they  form 
ornaments  worthy  of  imitation  by  more 
civilized  nations  ; while  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  they  form  gardens  of  perpetual 
verdure,  where  the  eternal  bloom  is  em- 


* Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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blematical  of  the  departed  spirits,  and  the 
fragrance  marks  the  never-dying  affection 
of  the  surviving  friends. 

On  the  Northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  cemeteries  are  held 
sacred,  and  kept  with  great  care,  and  it 
remains  for  civilized  England  to  blush  at 
her  deficiency  in  one  of  the  most  honourable 
and  most  beautiful  characteristics  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  England,  unfortunately,  the  highest 
honours  are  awarded  to  wealth  ; avarice  is 
engendered  thereby,  and  a mercenary  spirit 
pervades  all  classes,  to  the  extinction  of 
many  good  qualities  during  life,  and  ending- 
in  a callous  indifference  to  the  remains  of 
friends  removed  from  the  arena  of  action. 

The  propriety,  nay  even  the  necessity,  of 
having  cemeteries  at  a distance  from  towns, 
though  felt  and  acknowledged  in  this  coun- 
try, yet  no  legislative  encouragement  or  as- 
sistance has  been  afforded  for  so  desirable  a 
project;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  some 
others,  the  government  has  exhibited  a cul- 
pable indifference  to  the  health  and  comfort 
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of  the  people,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  ; but  British 
spirit  has  ever  taken  the  lead,  while  govern- 
ment has  followed  at  a respectful  distance ; 
the  enterprise  of  individuals  led  to  the 
formation  of  roads,  and  to  the  use  of  stage 
coaches,  and  to  the  construction  of  docks 
and  canals.  James  Watt  nursed  the  Her- 
culean infant  Steam,  and  already  the  giant’s 
strength  knows  no  bounds.  Windsor  fos- 
tered the  flickering  flame,  and  night  is  non 
turned  into  day  by  the  refulgence  of  gas. 
Railroads  are  laid  down  by  private  com- 
panies, by  which  a journey  occupying  our 
forefathers  a day,  may  now  be  accomplished 
in  a single  hour  ; these  and  numerous  other 
triumphs  of  science  and  art  have  been 
achieved  without  the  government  subscri- 
bing a sixpence  towards  the  undertaking,  or 
remunerating  the  spirited  projectors  after- 
wards ; whereas  in  Germany,  France,  and 
other  continental  countries,  such  men  are 
raised  to  independence,  and  are  ranked 
among  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

The  necessity  of  providing  cemeteries  out 
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of  town  has  led  to  the  formation  of  private 
companies  for  that  purpose  in  some  places.  A 
company  was  formed  in  London  in  1832  for 
this  purpose ; a piece  of  ground,  measuring 
fifty  six  acres,  was  purchased  at  Kensall 
Green,  two  miles  distant  from  the  town,  in 
a north-west  direction  ; yew  trees,  laurels, 
and  other  evergreeus,  with  an  abundance  of 
flowering  shrubs,  were  planted,  and  walks 
were  cut  with  great  taste.  No  sooner  was 
an  opportunity  offered  of  affording  a real 
place  of  repose  to  the  remains  of  a departed 
friend  than  it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
public,  and  marble  obelisks  and  urns  began 
to  rise  among  cypresses  in  endless  variety. 

Other  cemeteries  have  been  projected  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  but  as  yet  none  but 
that  at  Kensall  Green  has  been  opened  ;* 
these  peaceful  repositories  for  the  dead  have 
also  been  formed  at  Liverpool  and  some 
other  towns  in  England,  while  the  custom 

* Five  or  six  have  been  commenced  ; 1,  The  Kensall 
Green  ; 2,  the  Highgate ; 3,  the  Peckham ; 4,  the 
South  Metropolitan,  have  already  obtained  acts  of 
parliament  for  their  formation. 
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ol  strewing-  and  planting  the  graves  with 
flowers  has  prevailed  in  Wales  from  time 
immemorial. 

Can  a person  thread  his  way  through 
flowery  labyrinths  and  among  marble  monu- 
ments of  departed  worth  without  experienc- 
ing afeelingof  awe  combined  with  pleasure! 
Could  an  Englishman  ramble  through  that 
Paradise  of  tombs  Pere  la  Chaise,  near 
Paris,  without  feeling  a sensation  amount- 
ing almost  to  supernatural  delight ! Could 
be  penetrate  the  copse  to  some  secluded  spot 
and  see  the  sculptured  vase  entwined  by 
woodbine  and  shaded  by  jessamine,  raised 
to  mai’k  the  resting  place  of  some  beloved 
child  or  revered  parent ! Could  he  behold 
the  stately  marble  column  erected  in  me- 
mory of  the  hero  of  a hundred  battles,  or 
let  his  mind  wander  back  to  the  ages  of 
chivalry  and  romance  while  contemplating 
the  beautiful  gothic  sepulchre  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise!  Could  he  look  on  these  bright  mo- 
numents, honourable  alike  to  the  living  and 
the  dead,  without  feeling  his  spirit  shrink 
within  him  at  the  recollection  of  the  mock 
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ceremonials  he  has  witnessed  in  his  own  coun- 
try ; and  with  these  examples  before  our  eyes, 
shall  we  not  embrace  a custom  so  pleasing  to 
a reflecting  mind  and  so  creditable  to  hu- 
manity ! It  has  been  urged  that  the  pitiful 
pretext  of  the  clergyman  being  deprived  ol 
his  surplice  fees  has  led  to  the  strongest 
opposition  in  some  quarters  to  the  adoption 
of  this  mode  of  sepulture.  If  such  a feeling 
exist,  our  spiritual  pastor  in  life  and  con- 
soler in  death  would  have  little  claim  to 
the  high  character  a Christian  minister 
should  possess.* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  prejudice, 
but  every  substantial  obstacle  will  speedily 
be  removed,  and  this  country  will  add  an- 
other to  its  many  beautiful  features  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  cemeteries  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  habitations  of  the  living,  as 
places  of  interment. 

* At  the  time  these  pages  were  passing  through  the 
press,  the  Bishop  of  London  made  a speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  formation  of  Cemeteries  ; 
and  employing  the  very  argument  here  reprobated, 
presented  a petition  that  counsel  might  be  heard  at  the 
bar  against  a measure  of  the  kind  then  before  the 
legislature. — See  Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  13, 
1837. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  Romans  took 
leave  of  their  friends  was  extremely  affect- 
ing-. “Vale,  vale,  vale!  nos  te  ordine  quo 
natura  permiserit,  cuncti  sequemur  !”  Then, 
wishing-  the  earth  to  lie  lightly  on  their 
relicts,  they  departed ; the  monuments  were 
then  decorated  with  chaplets  and  balsams, 
and  garlands  of  flowers.*  To  this  affectionate 
custom,  Virgil  alludes  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  immortal  poem,  where  JEneas  sprinkles 
his  father’s  grave  with  purple  flowers,  and 
in  the  sixth,  where  the  poet  exclaims 

“ Heu  miserande  puer  ! si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas 
Tu  Marcellus  eris.  Manibus  date  ilia  plenis  ; 
Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  iuani 
Munere.”t 

There  is  something  awfully  sublime  in 
contemplating  a final  resting  place  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  “ O 
lay  me,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  some 
rock  of  my  hills ; let  the  rustling  oak  be 
near ; green  be  the  place  of  my  rest,  and  let 
the  sound  of  the  distant  torrent  be  heard.”! 

* Philosophy  of  Nature,  voL  i.  p.  0*2. 
t Liber  vi.  L.  882.  J Ossian. 
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scarcely  known,  though  very  desirable — Baths  of 
the  ancients — Clean  habitations  of  the  Dutch — 
Quantities  of  Water  supplied  by  the  eight  Water 
Companies— Parliamentary  reports  by  Drs.  Roget 
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thing done  in  reference  to  the  Report — Comparative 
prices  charged  for  water  by  the  Companies — The 
Thames  the  great  source  of  supply — Cutting  of  the 
New  River — Plans  suggested  to  improve  the  supply 
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Water  is  almost  as  essential  to  living  beings 
as  the  atmosphere  they  breathe  ; the  want 
of  it  is  followed  by  great  disturbance  of  the 
animal  economy,  and,  if  the  supply  be  alto- 
gether withheld,  death  speedily  ensues. 
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One  of  the  causes  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  is  the 
deficient  supply  of  this  invaluable  element. 

It  is  admitted  that  great,  and  even  extra- 
ordinary means  have  been  adopted  to  supply 
the  metropolis  with  water ; the  enterprise 
displayed  in  this  service  is  as  bold  as  it  is 
laudable.  The  machinery  employed  in  it  is 
as  gigantic  as  the  works  are  extensive,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  furnished  is  prodigious, 
but  the  question  still  remains — Is  the  supply 
sufficient  ? Certainly  not.  There  is  not  a 
district  in  London,  there  is  not  a street,  or 
even  a house,  in  which,  if  the  water  be  not 
scarce,  it  is  certainly  not  in  super-abun- 
dance. 

Although  it  be  carefully  kept,  and  not 
used  in  greater  quantities  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  cisterns,  in  summer,  are  fre- 
quently dry.  In  this  country  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  least  check  in  the 
supply  or  use  of  w ater  a privation  ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  sake  of 
health  and  comfort,  it  should  be  lavished, 
rather  than  meted  out.  In  London,  in  par- 
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ticular,  where  the  buildings  and  population 
are  so  crowded,  and  where  every  thing  so 
soon  becomes  soiled,  an  abundant  supply 
is  more  particularly  required  ; instead  of 
which,  the  quantity  supplied  is  compara- 
tively small. 

The  deficiency  is  greatly  felt  in  the  im- 
practicability of  forming  public  baths  ; for 
these  establishments,  considered  as  luxuries 
in  most  other  cities  of  Europe,  are  much 
wanted,  as  essential  to  health  and  cleanli- 
ness, in  London.  The  human  body  requires, 
in  all  climates,  frequent  ablutions  to  keep  it 
in  wholesome  condition  ; but  nowhere  do 
circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  salu- 
tary custom  of  bathing  so  necessary,  as  in 
this  metropolis.  Nothing,  however,  was 
attempted  by  the  public  authorities  to  en- 
courage so  salutary  a custom,  but  the  cul- 
pable indifference  displayed  by  these  has,  ot 
late  years,  been  partially  made  up  by  the 
public  spirit  of  private  individuals,  who 
have  established  baths  of  great  size  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Bathing  has  been  considered  essential  to 
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health  in  almost  all  countries,  and  at  almost 
all  ages  ; it  is  practised  in  cold  as  well  as 
in  hot  climates. 

Many  nations  hold  the  bath  as  one  of 
their  chief  luxuries,  others  value  it  both  as 
a luxury,  and  as  conducive  to  health. 
Among  some  people  bathing  is  enjoined 
as  a religious  exercise,  whilst  water  is  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  is  used  not  only  as  a 
physical,  but  as  a type  of  moral  ablution. 
In  ancient  Rome,  the  baths,  both  public 
and  private,  were  on  a most  extensive  scale, 
and  though  it  be  now  1500  years  since 
the  rays  of  her  glory  have  departed,  the 
magnificent  baths  of  Dioclesian  remain  at 
this  day  as  monuments  at  once  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  bathing  was  held,  and  of  the 
. greatness  of  that  wonderful  people. 

Houses,  trees,  cattle,  drapery  of  all  kinds, 
clothing,  and  even  the  skin  itself,  every- 
thimr  in  fact  becomes  soiled  and  coutami- 
nated  by  the  impurities  in  the  atmosphere 
in  London,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  mea- 
sures have  not  been  adopted  to  counteract 
the  baneful  effects  of  this  evil. 
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Instead  of  a smaller  supply,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  require  a larger 
quantity  of  water  (for  the  necessaries,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  life)  than 
people  in  the  country. 

Holland  is  not  naturally  a healthy  country, 
but  the  inhabitants  splash  the  water  about 
in  all  directions,  and  by  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  cleanliness  in  the  houses,  Amster- 
dam is  rendered  a much  more  salubrious 
city  than  might  be  expected. 

In  London  the  want  of  water  is  severely 
felt,  particularly  among  the  lower  classes, 
in  obviating  the  defiling  influence  of  the  im- 
pure atmosphere,  and  great  as  is  the  incon- 
venience of  keeping  habitations  clean,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh,  white,  wholesome 
linen  is  still  greater — indeed  the  thing  is 
altogether  impracticable,  and  unless  the 
laundress  carries  on  her  business  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  town,  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  comfort  in  this  portion  of 
dress.  Cleanliness  has  been  said  to  lie  akin 
to  godliness,  but  a scanty  supply  of  water 
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and  a foul  atmosphere  militate  sadly  against 
this  quality  in  the  British  Metropolis. 

The  metropolis  is  supplied  by  eight  Water 
Companies.  The  following-  are  the  quan- 
tities of  water  they  supply  daily,  its  source, 
and  the  number  of  houses  supplied. 


Gallons. 

Houses. 

New  River 

13,000,000 

67,000 

East  London 

6,000,000 

42,000 

West  Middlesex 

2,250,000 

15,000 

Chelsea 

1,760,000 

12,000 

Grand  Junction 

2,800,000 

7,700 

Lambeth 

1,244,000 

16,000 

South  London 

1,000,000 

10,000 

Southwark 

720,000 

7,000 

According  to  the  Parliamentary  paper  in 
1828  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  the 
three  last  mentioned  companies  established 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  London  had  no  reser- 
voirs, hut  forced  the  water  from  the  Thames 
in  London,  opposite  their  respective  works, 
direct  to  the  houses  they  supply. 

The  report  furnished  to  Parliament  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Roget,  Mr.  Brande,  and 
Mr.  Telford ; Dr.  Bostock,  who  superin- 
tended the  analysis  of  it,  mentions  that,  as 
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the  Thames  approaches  the  metropolis,  it 
becomes  loaded  with  a quantity  ol  filth, 
which  renders  it  disgusting1  to  the  senses, 
and  improper  to  be  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  food.  It  is  further  mentioned  in 
this  report,  that  from  various  enquiries  re- 
specting- the  state,  purity,  and  general  fitnesS 
for  domestic  use  of  Thames  water,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  proved  to  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  within  the  Lon- 
don district  had  suffered  a gradual  deterio- 
ration within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  fish  from  those  parts  of  the  river, — on 
the  circumstance  that  the  eels  imported  from 
Holland  can  now  with  great  difficulty  be 
kept  alive  in  those  parts  of  the  Thames, 
where  they  were  formerly  preserved  in  per- 
fect health. 

Statements  have  been  made  respecting 
the  insalubrity  of  the  water  supplied  by 
the  companies.  It  is  obvious  that  water 
receiving  so  large  a proportion  of  foreign 
matter  as  the  Thames,  and  so  impure  as 
to  destroy  fish,  cannot,  even  when  clarified 
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by  filtration,  be  pronounced  entirely  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  general  insalubrity ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  grounds  for 
assuming  the  probability  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  water  drawn  from 
the  London  district  of  the  river. 

After  speaking  of  the  New  River  also  con- 
taining impurities,  and  of  persons  often 
going  into  it  before  it  reaches  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing,  the  Commissioners 
go  on  to  observe,  that  great  benefit  would 
result  if  the  inducement  to  bathe  in  the  New 
River  were  superseded  by  the  establishment 
of  Public  Baths,  and  it  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence that  the  New  River  Company  have 
voluntarily  offered  to  furnish  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  water  for  a purpose  of  such  general 
utility. 

The  Commissioners  thus  conclude  their 
report.  “ Taking  into  consideration  the 
various  circumstances  to  which  we  have  now 
adverted,  together  with  the  details  of  evi- 
dence by  which  they  are  proved  and  illus- 
trated, and  also  the  facts  derived  from  our 
own  observations  and  experience,  we  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  metropolis  is  susceptible  of, 
and  requires  improvement ; that  many  of  the 
complaints  respecting  the  quality  of  the  water, 
are  well  founded,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  de- 
rived from  other  sources  than  those  resorted 
to,  and  guarded  by  such  restrictions  as  shall 
at  all  times  insure  its  cleanliness  and  purity.” 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  these  emi- 
nent persons  thus  strongly  recommended  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity, and  improve  the  quality  of  the  water, 
supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
i yet  nothing  has  been  done  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  necessary  an  object. 

After  what  has  been  said  no  one  can  doubt 
the  fact  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metro- 
polis being  deficient  for  the  purposes,  not 
only  of  health,  but  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Par- 
liament itself,  sitting  half  the  year  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  city,  and  consequently 
witnessing  the  extent  and  the  effects  of  the 
deficiency,  should  neglect  so  important  a 
part  of  its  duty  to  the  public,  as  not  to  pro- 
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vide  an  immediate  and  permanent  remedy 
for  so  great  and  so  growing  an  evil. 

The  supply  is  decidedly  deficient  all  over 
the  metropolis,  but  the  town  is  divided  into 
districts  at  the  caprice  of  the  companies,  who 
have  formed  a combination  amongst  them- 
selves, so  arbitrary  in  its  principles,  that  the 
public  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  monopo- 
lists, as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
water,  as  well  as  to  the  price  they  pay  for  it. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  people  on 
one  side  of  a street  pay  nearly  three  times  as 
much  for  a measured  quantity  of  water  as  the 
inhabitants  on  the  other  side.  For  instance, 
the  East  side  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  is 
supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  which 
charges  17s.  l|d.  for  the  1000  hogsheads  of 
water,  while  the  West  side  is  supplied  by  the 
West  Middlesex  Company,  which  charges 
£2  5.  6.  for  the  same  quantity. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a Parlia- 
mentary Return  made  in  1834,  shews  the 
number  of  houses  supplied  by  each  Com- 
pany, the  total  quantity  of  water  supplied 
by  each,  the  quantity  for  each  house  on  an 
average,  and  the  price  charged. 
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Companies. 

Houses  and 
Buildings 
supplied. 

Total  quantity  of 
Water  supplied 
yearly  in  Hogs- 
heads. 

Average  daily 
supply, to  each 
house  in  gal- 
lons. 

Average  charge 
per  lOOO  hogs- 
heads. 

New  River 

70,145 

114,650,000 

241 

17s. 

ljd. 

East  London 

46,421 

37,810,594 

120 

28 

O 

W est  Middlesex 

16,000 

20,000,000 

185 

45 

6 

Chelsea 

13,892 

15,753,000 

168 

29 

0 

Grand  Junction 

8,780 

21,702,567 

350 

24 

1 

Lambeth 

16,682 

11,998,600 

124 

24 

8 

South  London 

12,046 

not  known. 

100 

Southwark 

7,100 

7,000,000 

156 

21 

0* 

* See  Porter’s  Parliamentary  returns,  and  M'Culloch’s  Diet.  Commerce. 


The  River  Thames  is  the  source  from  which 
London  is  supplied  with  water,  for  although 
the  New  River  Company  have  a supply  from 
another  direction,  they  draw  large  quantities 
from  the  worst  part  of  the  Thames  — at 
Queenhithe,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  by 
means  of  two  very  powerful  steam-engines 
— and  this  no  doubt  is  distributed  to  the 
inhabitants — under  the  denomination  of  New 
River  water.* 

* The  profits  of  some  of  the  companies  have  been 
immense.  In  1827  the  net  profits  of  the  New  River 
Company  were  £36,453,  of  the  East  London  £31,392, 
of  the  West  Middlesex  £24,000.  A share  in  the  New 
River  Company,  which  originally  cost  £500,  has  been 
sold  for  £13,000!!! 

The  New  River  was  commenced  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  in  1606,  the  third 
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Several  means  have  been  suggested  of 
improving-  the  supply.  One  plan  was  to  con- 
solidate the  various  Companies,  and  to  levy 
a general  rate  on  the  inhabitants. 

year  of  the  reign  of  Jas.  I.  After  the  work  had  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  they  began  to  be  apprehensive 
that  it  would  be  a losing  speculation,  and  abandoned  it 
entirely ; in  1610  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  an  enterprising 
Goldsmith  of  the  city  of  London,  undertook  to  carry 
on  and  complete  the  undertaking  at  his  own  expense, 
and  it  was  transferred  to  him  accordingly,  in  1612.  Sir 
Hugh  soon  found  that  he  had  taken  up  an  enterprise 
that  he  was  not  equal  to,  and  consequently  asked  the 
assistance  of  some  of  his  friends.  These  joined  him, 
and  thus  the  first  company  was  formed. 

The  work  went  on  prosperously,  and  the  king,  in  the 
following  year,  with  a view  of  encouraging  so  im- 
portant a measure,  and  partly  no  doubt  with  a view  to 
his  own  individual  interest,  offered  to  take  half  the 
concern  off  their  hands,  disbursing  them  in  the  same 
proportion  for  the  expense  already  incurred.  They  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  on  the  water  being  brought  to 
London,  in  1619,  he  granted  them  a charter  of  incorpo- 
ration; the  company  holding  thirty-two  shares,  and 
the  king  the  same  number,  the  profits  being  divided 
equally  between  the  king  and  the  company.  Chas.  I., 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  gave  up  his  title 
to  the  property,  on  receiving  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
£500  per  annum  in  lieu  thereof.  The  shares  now  yield 
an  annual  profit  of  £43,200,  or  £600  a share.* 

• From  Revising  Barrister  Keene’s  judgment,  on  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament  in  virtue  of  these  shares,  delivered  Nov.  9., 
1S30. 
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Some  recommended  the  establishment  ot 
new  Companies,  and  others  proposed  boring 
the  ground  in  various  places  in  every  street, 
and  drawing  a supply  on  the  spot. 

In  whatever  way  the  object  is  accom- 
plishetj,  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that 
great  expense  must  be  incurred. 

The  subject  is  one  of  such  importance  that 
it  should  not  be  left  to  jobbing  individuals,  or 
trading  companies,  and  it  is  monstrous  that 
a few  persons  should  have  the  power  of  par- 
celling out  the  metropolis,  and  selling  water 
to  the  inhabitants  at  any  price  they  choose 
to  demand. 

The  first  plan  just  now  mentioned,  is 
beyond  doubt  the  only  one  that  would  meet 
the  daily  increasing  public  demands ; the 
management,  moreover,  of  so  important  a 
trust,  should  not  be  left  to  irresponsible  per- 
sons, but  the  general  board  of  directors  or 
commissioners,  or  whatever  they  might  be 
designated,  should  be  amenable  to  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  public  at  large  ; unless  this 
consolidation  is  effected,  or  an  equalization 
of  the  supply  and  charges  established,  there 
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will  never  be  the  quantity  of  water  supplied 
which  is  necessary  for  the  health  and  clean- 
liness of  the  town,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
fort and  luxuries  of  the  inhabitants. 

With  regard  to  the  source  whence  the 
water  is  to  be  obtained,  there  is  now  no 
doubt  but  that,  willing  or  unwilling,  we  must 
fall  back  on  the  broad  and  never  failing 
river  that  comes  spontaneously  to  our  hand, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Thames 
water  should  not  be  universally  used,  as  it 
is  already  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  supplied,  for 
the  “ New  River”  reservoirs  always  contain 
a large  proportion  of  water  drawn  from  the 
Thames. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  one  or  more 
powerful  steam  engines  should  be  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles  above  London,  and  that  water 
should  be  poured  into  the  town  in  any  quan- 
tity that  might  be  required. 

It  would  be  desirable  that,  in  addition  to 
the  cisterns  in  private  houses  being  kept 
full  from  this  source,  fountains  should  play 
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in  every  square,  and  jets  spout  into  stone 
basins  in  every  street,  all  of  which  water 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants, 
or  should  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste ; for, 
even  by  running-  to  waste,  as  it  would  be 
considered  by  some  persons,  it  would  con- 
tribute most  materially  to  the  health  of  the 
town,  by  clearing  away  all  offensive  matter 
from  the  subterraneous  passages. 

It  is  surprising  that,  in  this  metropolis, 
where  there  is  as  great  a necessity  for  co- 
pious supplies  of  water,  as  there  is  in  the 
cities  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  necessity 
however  arising  from  different  causes,  that 
we  should  be  so  far  behind  these  less  ci- 
vilized states  in  the  establishment  of  foun- 
tains, baths,  and  public  reservoirs.  During 
certain  months  of  the  year  there  would  be 
little  demand  for  fountains,  but  there  is  a 
long  season  in  which  heat  and  dust,  and  a 
murky  atmosphere,  render  London  almost 
uninhabitable.  During  this  period,  foun- 
tains and  baths  would  be  luxuries  beyond 
all  price,  not  to  mention  how  largely  they 
would  contribute  to  the  public  health. 
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The  palace  gardens  at  Versailles  are 
adorned  by  numerous  fountains  of  great 
size  and  variety.  They  are  tastefully  dis- 
tributed among  the  trees  and  shrubs ; nymphs, 
sea-horses  and  dolphins,  elegantly  fashioned 
in  bronze,  forming  the  jet  pipes  of  these  beau- 
tiful water-works.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
fifteen  hundred  of  these  jets  in  the  gardens, 
they  all  play  at  once  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  effect  is  astonishing.  The 
quantity  of  water  used  is  of  course  immense, 
and  is  supplied  by  an  engine  on  the  River 
Seine  at  Marly,  distant  from  Versailles 
about  five  English  miles. 

How  greatly  would  the  beauty  of  our  parks 
be  increased,  were  there  stately  fountains 
playing  at  the  extremities  of  the  various 
avenues  and  drives,  and  when  we  consider 
the  luxurious  disposition  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  ample  resources  of  the  government 
and  of  the  people  ; it  is  remarkable  that  this 
beautiful  and  useful  ornament  has  not  been 
introduced  long  since. 

Having  such  an  abundant  supply  ot  water 
at  hand,  and  the  public  mind  being  con- 
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viuced  of  the  advantage  and  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  its  application  in  this  way.  we 
may  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  the  plan  adopted. 

The  suggestion  to  sink  wells  in  the  streets 
appears  feasible,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  cai’ry 
into  execution.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter,  that  the  bed  of  clay  lying 
under  London  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, is  for  the  most  part  very  thick, 
as  much  as  one,  two,  or  even  five  hundred 
feet,  and  unless  a well  be  sunk  through  this, 
a supply  of  good  water  cannot  be  insured  ; 
that  drawn  from  any  depth  short  of  passing 
through  the  clay  being  often  ferruginous 
and  otherwise  hard  ; again,  if  wells  were 
universally  sunk  through  the  clay,  even  then 
the  supply  would  not  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, for  wells  of  this  depth  have  been  dug 
in  most  of  the  London  breweries,  and  it  is 
not  a matter  of  unfrequent  occurrence  that 
the  supply  fails ; it  is  even  stated  that  the 
brewers  are  compelled  to  accommodate  each 
other  in  this  respect  by  not  drawing  their 
water  at  one  and  the  same  time,  whence  it 
would  appear  that  the  reservoir  of  water 
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below  the  metropolis  is  not  equal  to  the 
wants  of  such  an  enormous  population  on 
the  surface. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  public 
baths  on  a large  scale  have  been  established 
by  private  individuals,  and  they  are  much 
frequented,  which  shews  at  once  that  no- 
thing but  opportunity  is  wanting  to  intro- 
duce the  salutary  custom  of  bathing,  if  not 
to  make  the  practice  universal. 

It  would  be  a superb  spectacle  to  see 
magnificent  fountains  playing  in  our  parks, 
and  the  water  tumbling  into  spacious  baths 
below. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  rain  water  is  sel- 
dom collected  in  London,  but  is  generally 
allowed  to  run  oft'  into  the  gutters  and 
drains  ; this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  this  water,  naturally  scarce, 
is  so  charged  with  soot  and  other  impurities 
from  the  air  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  that  it 
is  rendered  useless  for  domestic  purposes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Adulteration  of  Food — Impurity  of  the  Water — Che- 
mical action  of  Water  on  Lead  Cisterns — Formation 
of  Carbonate  of  Lead — Its  effects  on  the  Animal 
Economy — Alum  in  Bread — Its  effects  on  the  System 
— Quality  of  Animal  Food  sold  in  London — Quantity 
of  Animal  Food  consumed  in  London,  Brussels, 
and  Paris,  by  each  individual  — Unwholesome 
Fish  destroyed  at  Billingsgate — Unwholesome  But- 
ter and  Vegetables. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  form 
causes  prejudicial  to  health  ; and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  shew  that  they  ai’e  so.  If,  for 
instance,  we  take  into  consideration  that 
very  essential  article.  Water,  we  shall  find 
that,  independent  of  the  purity  of  its  source, 
it  comes  to  us  in  a very  questionable  shape. 
The  Thames  and  the  New  River  are  the 
great  sources  of  the  supply.  In  the  par- 
liamentary report  just  referred  to,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Thames  water  is  loaded  with 
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impurities,  that  it  is  unfit  for  use,  and  that, 
moreover,  fish  cannot  live  in  it.  The  report 
also  states  that  the  New  River  water  con- 
tains impurities,  and  that  it  is  rendered 
objectionable  by  persons  often  going  into 
it  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  Admitting, 
however,  that  by  filtration,  and  allowing  it 
to  stand  in  reservoirs  previous  to  use,  the 
water  is  rendered  tolerably  pure;  another 
question  arises,  namely,  whether  or  not  the 
practice  of  its  being  received  into  cisterns 
of  Lead,  for  daily  use,  is  not  likely  to  alter 
its  quality  so  as  to  make  it  injurious  to 
health. 

The  question  stands  thus  ; 

The  New  River  water  contains  2.25  inches 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas , 

The  Thames  water,  rather  less  ; 

Carbonic  acid  acts  chemically  on  lead, 
forming  carbonate  of  lead.  This  is  a white 
powder,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  ; it  con- 
sequently falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
but  if  the  water  be  agitated,  much  of  the 
powder  is  held  by  the  water  mechanically, 
and  of  course  carried  with  it. 
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The  following  is  the  effect  produced  on 
the  human  body  by  this  substance.  “The 
carbonate  of  lead  is  a powerful  sedative 
astringent,  but  it  is  never  internally  ad- 
ministered, on  account  of  its  poisonous 
properties.  It  ever  requires  to  be  applied 
with  caution  to  abraded  surfaces.  It  is  the 
preparation  of  lead  from  which  Colica  pic- 
tonum,  or  painters’ cholic,  in  every  instance, 
arises.  The  symptoms  it  produces,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  are  at  first  not 
unlike  those  of  common  dyspepsia ; soon 
afterwards  obstinate  costiveness,  violent 
pain  and  tormina  or  a sensation  of  twist- 
ing at  the  navel,  supervene  ; the  stomach 
becomes  very  irritable,  and  rejects  the  food 
by  vomiting,  violent  purgings  succeed,  which 
are  temporarily  relieved  by  pressure,  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  powerfully  re- 
tracted, and  the  umbilicus  drawn  inwards. 
In  general  there  is  obstinate  costiveness,  but 
sometimes  diarrhoea  occurs,  the  urine  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  the  saliva  assumes 
a bluish  colour,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  becomes  dull,  anxious,  and 
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gloomy ; along  with  these  symptoms  the 
pulse  is  small,  but  hard,  the  respiration 
laborious ; and,  if  relief  be  not  soon  ob- 
tained, the  attack  terminates  either  fatally 
in  nervous  apoplexy,  or,  more  frequently, 
in  paralysis  of  the  extremities.”* 

The  Carbonate  of  Lead  being  insoluble, 
little  of  it  can  be  conveyed  at  a time  from 
the  cistern  to  the  human  stomach  ; but,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity,  the  daily  use  of 
water  containing  a portion  of  this  substance 
must  prove  injurious  to  the  health  ; many 
instances  are  recorded  of  whole  families 
having  been  made  ill,  by  drinking  water 
impregnated  with  this  poison,f  and  when 
we  see  how  powerful  are  its  effects  on 
the  animal  economy,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
mischievous  effects  occurring,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  using  cisterns  of  lead  is  universal. 

May  not  the  sallow  complexion  and 
paralytic  limb,  so  frequently  seen  in  Lon- 
don, owe  their  origin  partly  to  this  cause, 
as  well  as  many  other  nervous  complaints 

* Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  Materia  Medica. 
f Accum  on  Adulteration  of  Food,  &c. 
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that  resist  every  remedy,  until  the  patient 
is  removed  from  the  metropolis  ? There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  disease  in  London. 

The  adulteration  of  Bread  is  supposed  to 
be  carried  to  a great  extent  in  London,  and  to 
be  very  generally  practised.  Many  persons 
coming  from  the  country,  immediately 
detect  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  bread, 
and  if  they  do  not  discover  it  by  the  palate, 
a few  days  only  are  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  prove  it  by  its  action  on  the  stomach. 

The  respectable  bakers,  and  those  who 
use  the  best  flour  for  the  best  bread,  have 
no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  adultera- 
tion, the  bread  being  white  by  virtue  of  its 
superior  quality,  but  those  who  employ  in- 
ferior flour,  use  alum  mingled  with  it  to 
give  it  a whiteness  that  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  it. 

The  use  of  alum  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  or  even  the  possession  of  it  by  a 
baker,  is  punishable  by  law,  by  fines  from 
10.9.  to  £10.* 

* By  1st  and  2nd  George  IV.,  c.  50.  and  c.  5. 
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Notwithstanding-  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  alum,  it  is  believed  to  be  very 
generally  employed. 

“ In  the  Metropolis,”  says  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
son, of  Glasgow,*  “ where  the  goodness 
of  the  bread  is  estimated  entirely  by  its 
whiteness,  it  is  usual  with  those  bakers 
who  employ  flour  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
add  as  much  alum  as  common  salt  to  the 
dough,  or  in  other  words  the  quantity  of 
salt  added  is  diminished  a half,  and  the  de- 
ficiency supplied  by  an  equal  weight  of 
alum.  This  improves  the  look  of  bread, 
rendering  it  much  whiter  and  finer.”  Alum 
is  seldom  used  internally  in  medicine. 
“When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  causes 
often  a disagreeable  and  painful  sensation 
at  the  epigastrium,  and,  if  the  dose  be  large, 
nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  purging,  but 
in  small  doses  constipation. ”f 

If  such  effects  be  produced  by  alum,  the 
constant  use  of  it  in  our  daily  food  must  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  health,  and  hence 

* Supplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

-j-  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  Materia  Medica. 
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another  cause  of  the  constitution  in  London 
being-  impaired.  It  is  a very  common  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  the  Metropolis,  that 
the  bowels  become  constipated,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  it  is  occasioned  by 
this  circumstance ; it  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable from  the  fact,  that  such  persons  as 
complain  in  this  way,  often  obtain  speedy 
and  permanent  relief  from  the  inconveni- 
ence, by  making  use  of  brown  or  household 
bread,  into  which  there  could  be  no  appar- 
ent motive  for  putting  alum.  A large  quan- 
tity of  potatoe-starch  is  also  employed  in 
the  making  of  the  London  bread  ; no  great 
inconvenience  arises  from  this  practice, 
excepting  that  constipation  is  also  induced 
by  the  ingredient  in  many  persons,  while 
the  baker  increases  his  profit  consider- 
ably. 

Another  evil  grows  out  of  the  two  former. 
The  bread  containing  alum,  or  other  impuri- 
ties, becomes  hard,  dry,  and  stale  much  sooner 
than  that  which  is  genuine;  people  have 
generally,  therefore,  to  choose  whether  they 
will  take  new  or  very  stale  bread,  and  the 
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majority  prefer  the  former ; now,  were  the 
bread  perfectly  genuine,  its  being  eaten 
when  new  would  prove  injurious  to  most 
persons  ; what  then  must  be  the  effect  when, 
in  addition  to  its  being  new,  it  contains  a 
variety  of  unwholesome  ingredients. 

The  articles  of  butchers'  meat  and  fish  can- 
not very  well  be  adulterated,  nor  have  the 
inhabitants  of  London  any  great  reason  to 
complain  of  their  quality,  provided  they  deal 
with  respectable  tradesmen. 

There  are  generally  three  kinds  sold  by 
butchers,  prime,  seconds,  and  inferior  meat  ; 
and  few  persons  are  sufficiently  competent 
to  tell  whether  the  beef  and  mutton  they  see 
in  the  shambles  are  of  the  first  or  second 
kind  ; they  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  respectability  of  the  butcher  with 
whom  they  deal. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  cattle 
and  sheep  are  often  injured  by  being  driven 
a long  distance  to  market,  and  being  sub- 
jected to  cruel  treatment  by  both  drovers 
and  butchers,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London  may  hail  the  progress  made  in  steam 
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and  railroads,  as  a benefit  in  respect  to  their 
food  as  well  as  in  many  other  points  of  view. 
It  is  even  now  common  for  meat  that  is 
slaughtered  in  Aberdeen  on  Friday  evening, 
to  be  in  the  London  markets  at  day-break 
on  the  following  Monday  morning,  being 
brought  by  the  powerful  steamers  that  ply 
between  Scotland  and  the  metropolis. 

The  English  are  said  to  consume  more 
animal  food  than  their  continental  neigh- 
bours ; whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide ; but  it  is  computed  * by 
M'Cullocli,  that,  exclusive  of  pork,  poultry, 
and  fish,  each  inhabitant  of  London  con- 
sumes annually  one  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  of  animal  food  ; while  Chabrol  cal- 
culates the  quantity  consumed  in  Brussels  to 
be  eighty-nine  pounds,  and  in  Paris  eighty- 
six  pounds. 

Probably  we  require  more  carbonaceous 
food  than  the  Belgians  or  French,  for  we  see 
nations  vary  in  this  respect  according  to 
their  latitudes;  the  vivacious  inhabitants  of 
tropical  countries  often  living  entirely  on 
* Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
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rice  or  fruit,  while  the  sleepy  Esquimaux 
feed  almost  exclusively  on  flesh  or  blubber. 

It  appears  very  questionable  whether  or 
not  the  inhabitants  of  London  diet  themselves 
in  the  way  most  likely  to  uphold  their  health ; 
of  necessity  breathing  an  atmosphere  hea- 
vily charged  with  carbon.  They  partake 
freely  of  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors, 
both  of  which  are  highly  carbonaceous,  the 
body  consequently  must  be  constantly  re- 
ceiving a large  supply  of  this  material, 
w hereas  it  is  the  perpetual  duty  of  the  lungs 
to  throw  this  olf,  and  to  keep  the  blood  pro- 
perly oxygenized.  Finally,  if  the  blood  be 
properly  oxygenized,  the  body  is  active,  and 
the  complexion  florid  ; if  not,  the  animal 
powers  are  sluggish,  and  the  complexion 
livid  or  pale. 

Fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  and  slightly  aci- 
dulated drinks  are  the  antidotes  to  this  de- 
praved state  of  the  system. 

Though  carbon  is  a useful  element  in  our 
food,  combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  a most 
pernicious  gas,  destructive  of  life  when  in- 
haled, as  occasionally  happens  when  per- 
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sons  sleep  in  rooms  in  which  charcoal  is 
burning-. 

Among  the  lower  classes  in  London,  much 
mischief  no  doubt  arises  from  their  eating  of 
unwholesome  fish.  An  immense  quantity  of 
this  article  of  food  is  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed every  summer,*  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone,  it  is  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  say  that  a great  deal  which  should 
be  destroyed  must  find  its  way  into  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor,  who  purchase  unwhole- 
some food  because  they  have  not  the  means 
of  obtaining  that  which  is  good. 

Hence  we  have  a prolific  source  of  disease 
among  that  class  of  people. 

The  most  expensive  and  variable  article 
of  food  in  London,  speaking  comparatively 
of  its  price  and  quality,  is  butter,  and  the  rea- 
son is  sufficiently  obvious  ; it  is  brought  from 
a great  distance,  is  a most  perishable  sub- 
stance, and  consequently  is  either  good,  and 
brings  a very  high  price,  or  (as  is  most  com- 
monly the  case)  it  is  stale  and  adulterated. 

* Through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Goldham,  clerk  of 
Billingsgate. 
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It  is  an  article  of  universal  consumption, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  it  used  in  London  is 
either  salt  or  a mixed  compound  of  salt,  and 
what  was  once  termed  fresh,  and  still  sold 
under  that  name.  Hogs-lard  and  mutton 
suet  are  beat  up  and  mingled  with  it  occa- 
sionally, so  that  it  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  articles  of  food  most  commonly  adul- 
terated. 

From  its  being  used  in  large  quantities 
daily,  particularly  among  children,  it  un- 
questionably is  a cause  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a cause,  too, 
that  does  not  easily  admit  of  removal ; it  is 
brought  from  a distance  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  almost  daily,  and  a 
great  expense  is  necessarily  incurred. 

That,  for  instance,  which  sells  in  Wilt- 
shire or  Cambridgeshire  for  ten  pence  the 
pound,  sells  for  eighteen  pence  in  London. 
Here  we  may  expect  great  advantages  from 
the  establishment  of  rail-roads. 

Vegetables  are  much  prized  in  the  metro- 
polis by  all  classes,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
obtained  in  good  fresh  condition — as  is  the 
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case  with  the  poor,  they  are  purchased  in  an 
acescent,  unwholesome  state,  and  lead  to  the 
development  of  many  diseases. 

Unwholesome  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the  children 
of  the  poor;  and,  at  the  University  Dispen- 
sary, many  cases  of  scrophula  and  tabes 
mesenterica,  as  well  as  numerous  skin 
diseases,  were  traced  to  this  source. 

Not  only  is  the  consumption  of  stale  vege- 
tables injurious  to  health,  but  they  are  often 
allowed  to  decay  in  heaps  in  the  markets, 
lanes,  and  streets,  to  become  hot-beds  of 
malaria,  the  exciting  cause  of  various  fevers, 
dysenteries,  and  other  maladies. 
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children  frequenting  the  London  Gin  Shops — Charges 
of  Drunkenness  at  Police  Offices— Consumption 
of  Malt  Liquors — Suggestions  to  prevent  Adultera- 
tion of  Spirits — Demoralizing  influence  of  the  Pawn 
Shops — Plans  for  improving  the  Moral  and  Physical 
conditions  of  the  people— Temperance  Societies — 
Opening  various  Exhibitions— The  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul’s  — British  Museum  — Tower — Greenwich — 
Woolwich,  &e. — Encouragement  of  Savings’  Banks 
— Formation  of  Village  Greens  and  establishment 
of  divers  rational  Recreations — Sir  A.  Agnew. 


The  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  has  long 
been  known  to  be  destructive  of  health, 
more  particularly  in  London,  and  the  sub- 
ject has  repeatedly  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Parliament,  afforded  object  of  ridicule 
and  satire  to  writers  and  painters,  and 
proved  the  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  tem- 
perate portion  of  the  community. 

A hundred  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  were  grievously  addicted  to 
drunkenness  (particularly  the  lower  classes), 
as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  then  three  times  as  many  houses  open 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  there 
are  now,  although  the  town  then  was  a little 
more  than  a third  of  the  size  it  is  at  present. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  houses 
of  this  description  in  1736  : — 


Inns 

. 207 

Taverns  .... 

. 447 

Coffee-houses 

551 

Ale-houses 

. 5975 

Brandy-shops 

. 8659 

15,839* 

The  population  at  that  time, 

accordin 

Price,  was  about  630,000,  whereas  the  quan- 
tity of  gin  consumed  annually  amounted  to 
7,000,000  gallons  ; on  the  other  hand,  the 
population  in  1835f  was  1,776,500,  and  the 
number  of  houses  of  this  description  did  not 
exceed  5000  ; from  which  it  would  appear 
that  there  were,  at  the  former  period,  nine 
times  as  many  spirit  shops  in  the  metro- 
polis as  there  are  at  the  present  time,  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

The  dissipation  that  prevailed  was  so 
great,  that  not  only  were  the  industry  and 
morals  of  the  people  destroyed,  but  their 
health,  and  even  their  lives  fell  a sacrifice, 

* Maitland,  vol.  II.  page  735. 
f M'Cullocli. 
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so  that  the  burials  far  exceeded  the  births, 
and  the  population  began  sensibly  to  di- 
minish. 

This  state  of  things  was  produced  by  the 
repeal,  three  years  before,  of  an  act  passed 
in  1729,*  by  which  a duty  of  five  shillings 
per  gallon  was  imposed  on  British  spirits, 
the  distillation  of  which  had  only  recently 
commenced,  nearly  all  the  spirits  used  in 
England  having  been  previously  received 
from  the  continent.  The  repeal  of  this  duty 
(in  1733)  took  place  to  prevent  smuggling, 
and  immediately  the  dissipation  and  drunk- 
enness commenced. 

The  existence  and  extent  of  the  evil  were 
the  subjects  of  discussion  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ; Lord  Carteret  said  he  had  seen 
the  people  lying  insensible  in  the  gutters,  as 
he  passed  to  the  house,  and  Lord  Cholmon- 
dely  mentioned  the  same  circumstance  ; the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  said  that  boards  were 
put  up  inscribed  with,  “you  may  here  get 
drunk  for  one  penny,  dead  drunk  for  two 
pence,  and  have  clean  straw  for  nothing” — ! ! ! 
And  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  accord- 
* The  2nd  George  II. 
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ingly  provided  cellars  and  places  strewed 
with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed  those 
wretches  who  were  overwhelmed  with  in- 
toxication ; in  these  dismal  caverns  they  lay 
until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their  facul- 
ties, and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the  same 
mischievous  potion.* 

Tne  price  of  gin  at  this  time  was  sixpence 
per  quart ; in  consequence  of  these  excesses 
the  Gin  Act  was  passed  in  April  1736,t  this 
was  the  first  licensing  act,  and  gave  the 
power  to  two  or  more  justices  to  license 
houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  &c. 

This  act  was  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  philan- 
thropy of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  eventually 
became  the  law;  but  in  their  zeal  the  friends 
of  humanity  overshot  their  mark,  for  the 
price  of  the  licence  was  fixed  at  £50  per 
annum,  and  20s.  a gallon  duty  was  imposed 
on  all  spirits. 

Smuggling  re- commenced  immediately, 
and  informations  were  laid  daily,  but  the 


* Hansard’s  Debates, 
f The  9th  Geo.  II.  cap.  23. 
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informers  soon  became  marked  men,  and 
they  were  pointed  at,  and  pelted  in  the 
streets.  Lord  Carteret  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  one  of  them  had  been  hunted 
through  the  street  like  a wild  beast,  every 
one  shutting-  their  door  in  his  face,  and  re- 
fusing him  shelter,  and,  had  he  not  taken 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a member  of  the 
Government,  residing  in  Ormond-street,  his 
life  would  certainly  have  been  sacrificed  ; 
and  it  was  mentioned  that  one  person  of  this 
description  had  actually  been  murdered  in 
the  street  a short  time  before. 

The  act  was  amended  in  1743,*  which 
altered  the  price  of  the  licence  to  twenty 
shillings  annually,  and  lowered  the  duty  of 
gin  to  three  pence  per  gallon  ; the  licence 
was  confined  to  inn-keepers  and  victual- 
lers, who  were  forbidden  to  encourage 
drunkenness.  A great  improvement  took 
place  in  the  morals  and  health  of  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  these  legislative 
precautions,  the  vice  of  drunkenness  pre- 
vailed to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
metropolis  for  several  years,  particularly 
* By  10th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  8. 
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among  the  lower  classes,  but  the  practice 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  them 
exclusively;  the  government  did  every  thin g 
that  could  be  devised  to  check  the  evil,  but 
little  benefit  was  produced  for  a long  time, 
and  it  was  not  until  1751  that  any  improve- 
ment began  to  manifest  itself,  as  in  that 
year  Parliament  passed  an  act  restraining 
the  distillation  of  spirits,  and  checking  the 
use  of  them  by  additional  duties.* 

It  was  during  this  mania  for  drunkenness 
that  Hogarth  flourished,  and  the  vice  of  the 
day  afforded  numberless  subjects  for  his 
humorous  brush  : the  last  Scotch  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  1745,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  the  effect  of  the  liquid 
poison  on  one  of  the  regiments  of  foot- 
guards,  on  their  “March  to  Finchley.”  The 
troops  are  represented  in  great  disorder,  all 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  spirits, 
and  the  scene  is  between  two  public-houses, 
the  King's  Head  and  the  Adam  and  Ere,  at 
the  two  corners  of  the  Hampstead-road  and 
the  New- road. 


* Price. 
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Hogarth  about  the  same  time  painted  the 
two  celebrated  pictures  of  “ Gin  Lane”  and 
“ Beer  Street  in  the  former  of  which  the 
victims  to  the  seducing  poison  are  put  into 
coffins  in  the  street,  and  in  the  latter  the 
gouty  gentleman  in  his  sedan  chair  is 
obliged  to  wait  at  the  public -house  door, 
while  the  two  chairmen  get  some  drink.  The 
actual  destruction  of  life  at  that  period  from 
the  abuse  of  spirits  was  very  great.  The 
number  of  births  in  a town  generally  much 
exceeds  the  deaths ; it  is  so  in  London  at 
present,  and  it  had  been  so  previous  to  the 
period  spoken  of,  but  the  numbers  during 
the  rage  for  drunkenness  had  become  nearly 
equal,  and  afterwards  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  had 
the  mortality  increased,  that,  in  the  year  1741, 
the  burials  were  32,169,  while  the  christen- 
ings were  only  14,937. 

Again,  the  mortality,  in  1700,  was  one  in  - 
twenty-five  annually  ; but,  in  1741,  it  had 
increased  to  one  in  twenty — a twentieth 
part  of  the  people  being  taken  off  every 
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year — at  which  rate  the  whole  population 
would  disappear  in  twenty  years. 

It  was  this  frightful  state  of  things  that 
led  the  government  to  adopt  the  salutary 
measures  already  alluded  to,  and  the  im- 
provement was  such  that  the  mortality 
began  soon  to  diminish,  and  continued  sink- 
ing, up  to  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  one 
in  forty  annually  ; so  that,  at  the  latter 
period,  a person  had  twice  as  many  chances 
of  living  through  the  year  as  he  had  in 
1740. 

This  great  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  metropolis  was  ascribed,  and  no  doubt 
justly,  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Government  to  check  the  reckless  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits,  by  judicious  excise  regu- 
lations and  duties ; and  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  various  governments  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  that  they  preferred 
improving  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
people  to  augmenting  the  exchequer  at  their 
expence. 

Unfortunately,  this  saving  principle  has 
been  partially  lost  sight  of ; the  excise 
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duties,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  have 
been  considerably  relaxed,  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Spirit  of  Gin  is  again  raising 
its  demon  head  to  destroy  the  industry  of 
the  operative  classes  of  the  metropolis,  if 
not  of  the  country  at  large. 

Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the 
public  houses  have  altogether  changed  their 
character  and  appearance.  Instead  of  the 
house  of  entertainment , where  the  mechanic 
could  take  his  pipe  and  pint  of  ale  after  his 
work,  or  the  stranger  find  a resting  place 
after  his  journey,  there  is  now  only  stand- 
ing-room before  a stately  counter,  behind 
which  are  arranged  a number  of  sleek  and 
smart  6r<r-maids  and  waiters,  and  over 
which  is  supplied,  in  never-ceasing  succes- 
sion, glass  after  glass  of  gin  to  a ragged, 
cadaverous  assemblage  of  both  sexes,  who, 
as  soon  as  served  with  their  ardent  potion, 
stagger  forth  to  make  room  for  other  groups 
of  a similar  description.  Gin  is  almost  the 
only  fluid  drank,  and  if  a poor  man,  tired 
from  his  labour,  ask  leave  to  sit  clown  to 
take  his  pot  of  porter,  he  will  most  probably 
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be  told  by  one  of  the  flippant  attendants  at 
the  bar  that  they  can  give  no  such  accom- 
modation ; that,  in  fact,  they  do  not  provide 
room  for  people  who  come  there  on  business. 

Crowds  of  people  ax-e  always  to  be  ob- 
served in  and  about  the  doors  of  the  public 
houses  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  ; they 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  street  in  the  morning, 
waiting  for  the  doors  of  these  houses  to  be 
opened,  they  are  with  difficulty  dislodged 
from  them  at  midnight,  but  the  most  trying 
period  of  all,  is  that  during  the  hours  of 
divine  sendee  on  a Sunday,  when  the  swinish 
multitude,  half  intoxicated  and  noisy,  are 
expelled  into  the  street  to  hover  and  quarrel 
about  the  doors,  until  the  service  is  over, 
and  the  doors  again  open  to  admit  them,  to 
complete  their  fill  of  debauchery. 

These  scenes  are  not  highly  coloured,  they 
are  to  be  seen  in  London  constantly  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  and  it  is  questionable  if 
they  are  much  worse  than  were  witnessed 
a century  ago,  when  a person  was  invited 
to  get  drunk  for  one  penny,  and  dead  drunk 
for  two  pence.  The  appearance  of  the 
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public  houses  in  London,  is  as  much  changed 
as  their  general  character.  Instead  ol  the 
compact  and  comfortable  look  ol  the  old 
ale-house,  the  open  windows  exhibiting  the 
labouring  part  of  the  community  carousing 
within  at  noon,  or  emitting  the  joyous 
chorus  of  an  evening  song,  there  is  now  a 
tasteless  display  of  extravagant  architec- 
ture over  the  w hole  exterior  ; the  doors  are 
studded  with  brass,  and  the  windows  com- 
posed of  splendid  plates  in  or  molu  frames, 
while  the  interior  resembles  a Grecian 
temple  of  former  days  ; you  see  an  arched 
lighted  roof,  supported  on  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  classic  designs  thickly  sculptured 
on  the  walls,  chandeliers  of  crystal,  and 
lamps  of  bronze  suspended  by  richly  gilt 
chains,  and  stately  mirrors  on  all  sides 
reflecting  the  mock  grandeur  of  the  scene ; 
and  all  this  costly  show  is  wrung  from  the 
hard  earned  w ages  of  the  poor  ! It  dazzles 
the  imagination  from  without,  while  the 
poisonous  draught  operates  on  the  brain 
within,  so  in  time,  like  the  fanatics  before 
the  car  of  Guggernaut,  they  become  the 
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victims  of  the  idol  they  have  contributed  to 
set  up.  In  London  these  houses  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Gin  Palaces. 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  what  is  seen  by 
every  one  in  the  metropolis,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  gin  has  much  increased  since 
the  duties  were  lowered. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  from  par- 
liamentary returns,  ivhat  the  consumption 
of  the  metropolis  has  been  of  late  years. 
The  parliament  has  had  an  account  pub- 
lished of  the  quantities  of  spirits  consumed 
in  the  country  generally,  but  not  in  London 
in  particular  ; the  following  is  an  abstract 
of  a late  return,  shewing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  consumption  in  1821  and  1831. 
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Account  of  the  quantities  of  British,  Co- 
lonial and  Foreign  Spirits  which  paid  the 
home  consumption  duty  for  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  in  1821  and  1831. 


1821. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom. 
Gallons. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

969,474 

34,601 

9,3*25 

*2,166,441 

138,189 

19,685 

3,820,015 

2,229,435 

2,649,170 

6,955,930 

2,402,225 

2,678,180 

12,036,335 

1831. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1/217,961 

39,744 

10,483 

3,479,911 

125,702 

18,384 

7,434,047 

5,700,689 

8,710,672 

12,131,919 

5,866,135 

8,739,539 

26,737,593 

If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  a greater  quantity  of  spirit 
consumed  since  the  duties  were  lowered  io 
1823,  this  return  sets  the  matter  at  rest ; 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  spirits 
paid  duty  in  1831  than  in  1821,  and  ad- 
mitting that,  in  the  former  year,  much  was 
consumed  that  had  been  smuggled,  yet  the 
difference  is  so  great  as  to  put  beyond 
doubt  that  the  consumption  has  latterly 
greatly  increased.  The  augmentation  is 
chiefly  in  British  Spirits,  but  the  Foreign 
is  also  increased,  and  in  England  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Colonial. 
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Although  there  is  no  official  return  of  the 
quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  London,  by 
the  kindness  of  a gentleman  connected  with 
government,  the  following  account  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Excise  Office,  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  full  reliance  may  be 
placed. 

There  were  no  dates  by  which  an  account 
could  be  given,  corresponding  with  the 
exact  time  included  in  the  foresroino-  table, 
but  wanting  that,  an  account  for  ten  years 
are  given,  the  nearest  to  the  foregoing 
that  could  be  obtained  ; 

An  account  of  the  quantity  of  Foreign, 
Colonial  and  British  Spirits  consumed  in 
London  and  its  environs,  during  each  of  the 
years  from  1825  to  1834,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Total  Gallons. 

1825 

778,134 

1,056,173 

3,304,271 

5.138,578 

— 6 

687,754 

1,121,163 

4,571,775 

6.380,692 

— 7 

543,711 

958,548 

4,602.376 

6.104.635 

— 8 

546,819 

891,742 

5,291,970 

6.729.931 

— 9 

517,251 

931,453 

5.028,187 

6,476,891 

1830 

487,533 

998,420 

5,228,145 

6,714.098 

— 1 

455,981 

928,292 

5.046.931 

6.431,204 

— 2 

567,489 

978,591 

4,960.538 

6.506,618 

— 3 

502,154 

969,113 

5,218,818 

6,690,065 

— 4 

490,440 

882,049 

5,326,090 

6,698.579 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  oi 
British  spirits  consumed  in  the  metropolis 
in  1825  was  very  much  less  than  it  was  in 
1831 ; 3,304,271  gallons  having  been  drank 
in  the  former  year,  and  5,326,090  in  the 
latter,  being  an  increase  of  about  twq-fifths 
in  ten  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of 
foreign  and  colonial  spirits  in  London  greatly 
diminished  during  the  same  period ; from 
which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that, 
while  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  has  in- 
creased among  the  lower  classes,  it  has 
diminished  among  those  above  them. 

If  a return  could  have  been  obtained  for 
1821,  it  would  have  shewn  most  probably 
that  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  1831,  in 
London,  was  double  what  it  was  in  the  for- 
mer year,  as  was  the  case  in  the  kingdom 
generally  : the  duties  having  been  lowered 
in  1823. 

Apoplexy,  Delirium  tremens,  Insanity, 
Palsy,  Dropsy,  Liver  complaints,  and  general 
break  up  of  the  constitution,  are  among  the 
most  common  ills  incident  to  this  vicious 
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habit ; the  ultimate  effect,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen, is — death. 

A very  strong-  fact,  corroboratory  of  the 
opinions  here  advanced,  is  contained  in  the 
Middlesex  Asylum  Report  for  1834,  it  is 
thus  expressed  : — “ The  76  deaths  which 
have  occurred  in  the  year  have  been,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  died  from 
advanced  age,  principally  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  and  the  com- 
plaints brought  on  by  those  deadly  potions 
of  ardent  spirits  in  which  the  lower  classes 
seem  more  than  ever  to  indulge.  In  a very 
great  number  of  the  recent  cases,  both 
amongst  the  men  and  women,  the  insanity 
is  caused  entirely  by  spirit  drinking.  This 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed  to  the 
young  not  being  taught  to  consider  the  prac- 
tice disgraceful,  and  to  their  being  tempted 
by  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  present 
gin  mansions,  to  begin  a habit  which  they 
never  would  have  commenced  had  they  been 
obliged  to  steal,  fearful  of  being  observed, 
into  the  obscurity  of  the  former  dram  shop.' 

The  difference  in  the  recoveries  among  the 
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patients  in  the  Metropolitan  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  among  those  in  Provincial 
Institutions  of  a similar  description,  is  very 
remarkable.  In  the  Middlesex  (Hanwell) 
Asylum,  rather  less  than  19  per  cent,  only 
of  the  patients  recover ; whereas,  the  reco- 
veries in  the  different  County  Asylums  of 
England  amount,  on  average,  to  46  per 
cent.* 

Similar  effects  have  been  partially  observed, 
and  similar  reports  made  in  most  County 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  this  country,  and  when 
we  consider  how  much  the  pressure  on  the 
public  mind  has  been  increased  of  late  years, 
by  difficulties  of  all  kinds  on  every  side,  by 
the  struggles  for  existence  of  a surplus  and 
daily  increasing  population,  the  crowded 
condition  of  all  professions  and  trades,  the 
lack  of  employment  for  the  people,  the 
scramble  lor  situations  among  the  youth,  and 
the  ruinous  rivalship  in  commercial  trans- 
actions ; when  we  consider  that  these  are 
evils  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol, against  which  we  look  in  vain  for  an 
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effectual  or  speedy  remedy,  is  it  not  melan- 
choly to  think  that  the  legislature  of  the 
country  should  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
the  reasoning  powers  of  the  people  ? The 
anxiety  occasioned  by  the  circumstances 
here  alluded  to  is  not  a sufficient  burden 
for  the  harassed  mind  to  bear,  but  the  no- 
blest attributes  of  man  are  sacrificed,  as 
they  were  a century  ago,  and  he  is  himself 
consigned  to  Bedlam,  or  to  his  grave,  by  the 
questionable  policy  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that,  however  ques- 
tionable the  policy  of  lowering  the  duties 
on  spirits  may  be,  the  present  Government 
have  been  actuated  by  a desire  to  guard  the 
morals  of  the  people,  as  well  as  increase  the 
Exchequer  ; a motion  w as  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1836. 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  public-house  licenses, 
when  Mr.  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said,  “ he  had  always  thought,  and 
had  always  said,  that  spirits  were  a fair 
article  for  taxation ; indeed,  it  had  always 
been  his  conviction  that  a more  fair  article 
for  taxation  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
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limit  was  the  fullest  extent  to  which  you 
could  impose  a duty  without  creating-  smug- 
gling.” 

In  1834,  the  House  of  Commons,  half 
awakened  to  this  unfortunate  state  of  things, 
appointed  a Committee,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  the  member  for  Sheffield, 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  causes  of 
drunkenness  in  this  country  ; the  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  was  as  interest- 
ing as  it  was  conclusive,  and  occupied  the 
space  of  440  folio  pages.  The  substance  of 
it  is  given  in  the  report. 

It  states  from  the  evidence  of  a great  num- 
ber of  witnesses  (among  whom  were  medical 
men,  clergymen,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
sea-faring  men  and  others)  “ that  the  vice 
of  intoxication  has  been  for  some  time  past 
on  the  decline  among  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks  of  society,  but  has  increased  within 
the  same  period  among  the  labouring  classes, 
and  exists  at  present  to  a very  great  extent 
in  the  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  seaport  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural 
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districts,  including  in  its  victims,  men,  women, 
and  even  children.” 

The  report  assigns,  as  causes  of  this  in- 
creased intemperance,  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  spirits ; the  increase  of  dram- 
shops (the  number  over  the  whole  kingdom 
averaging  one  to  every  twenty  families)  ; 
the  cheapness  of  intoxicating  liquors,  a 
penny  being  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purchase  of  a dram,  and  the  custom  of  em- 
ploying spirituous  liquors  in  this  country  in 
all  our  ceremonies  and  courtesies  of  life,  at 
christenings,  marriages,  deaths,  and  con- 
vivial meetings,  and  contracts  of  purchase 
\ 

and  sale. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
committee  stated,  “ that  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  alone,  the  sum  expended  in  in- 
toxicating drinks  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  expended  in  public  institu- 
tions of  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  entire 
united  kingdom.” 

The  military  officers,  in  their  evidence, 
stated,  “ that  the  drinking  in  the  barrack 
canteens  vas  the  most  tertile  cause  ot  a.l 
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insubordination,  crime,  and  consequent  pu- 
nishment inflicted  on  the  men.” 

It  was  proved  to  the  committee  that  “ the 
greater  number  of  accidents  occurring  in 
both  branches  of  the  service,  seven-eighths 
of  the  sickness,  invalidings,  discharges  for 
incapacity,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  acts  of 
insubordination,  and  the  fearful  punishments 
and  executions  to  which  these  give  rise  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  drunkenness  alone  ; ” and 
that  “ beyond  all  question,  one  - sixth  of 
the  effective  strength  of  the  navy,  and  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  army,  is 
as  much  destroyed  as  if  they  were  slain  in 
battle.* 

The  committee  calculated  that  the  loss 
sustained  “ by  the  country  by  the  excessive 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  maybe  fairly  esti- 

* In  reference  to  drunkenness  in  the  army,  it  may 
be  further  stated,  that  in  a parliamentary  committee  on 
military  punishments,  Lord  Wharncliffe  in  the  chair, 
leb.  1836,  the  following  was  one  of  the  questions 
put  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  answer : 

Q.  Is  drunkenness  the  great  parent  of  all  crime  in 
the  British  army,  in  your  opinion? 

A.  Invariably. 
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mated  at  little  short  of  fifty  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  The  attention  of  this  committee 
was  directed  to  the  kingdom  generally, 
and  startling  as  are  the  facts  stated  in  the 
report,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  observer 
that,  if  their  inquiries  had  been  confined  to 
the  metropolis,  they  would  have  been  much 
more  so,  for  the  vice  of  drunkenness  among 
the  lower  classes,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
expanding  splendour  of  the  gin  palaces,  is 
increasing  daily  in  London. 

This  train  of  ills  is  attributable  to  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  more  especially 
spirits,  without  reference  to  these  being  adul- 
terated to  a most  dangerous  extent ; it  is 
well  known  that  the  gin  that  is  consumed  in 
London  is  composed  of  the  most  destructive 
poisons ; gin,  in  its  pure  state,  is  a most 
wholesome  spirit;  but  the  Loudon  dram- 
shop keeper,  to  make  the  liquor  intoxicating, 
and,  at  the  same  time  to  increase  his  profit 
on  its  sale,  adds  oil  of  vitriol,  sugar  of  lead, 
alum,  turpentine,  and  other  drugs*  in  large 
proportions,  reckless  alike  of  his  own  cha- 
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racter,  and  of  the  injury  he  inflicts  on  the 
community.  The  spirit  is  sent  out  by  the 
distiller  in  a pure  form,  and  of  uniform 
strength ; but  the  publican  dilutes  and  adul- 
terates it  in  various  ways,  and  with  impunity, 
for  there  is  no  law  sufficient  to  prevent  or 
punish  this  nefarious  act  •,  the  dilution  may 
be  effected  before  the  eyes  of  the  exciseman, 
and  he  dare  not  interfere  (as  stated  by  one 
of  the  witnesses*  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons committee  on  drunkenness),  the  only 
duty  of  the  officer  being  to  see  that  there 
is  no  increase  of  the  stock  at  the  distil- 
ler's strength  without  a proper  permit ; the 
publican  consequently  commences  opera- 
tions on  the  gin  as  soon  as  it  arrives  on  his 
premises,  and  large  quantities  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  ether,  turpentine,  white 
copperas  and  salt  of  tartar, f with  copious 
draughts  of  water,  are  added  to  the  origi- 
nal stock,  which  now  undergoes  a change 
in  its  quality  (speaking  chemically ),  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  compound,  in- 

* Mr.  H.  B.  Fearon,  Holborn  Hill, 
t Mr.  Hartley’s  evidence  before  the  committee. 
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stead  of  being  a wholesome  spirituous  liquor, 
becomes  an  acrid  ether  ; its  taste  is  changed 
from  a pure  alcoholic  flavour  to  that  of  a 
fiery  poison,  which  almost  excoriates  the 
palate  and  throat  as  it  is  swallowed,  and  a 
fluid  more  highly  injurious  to  the  animal 
economy  could  scarcely  be  invented.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  people  taking  a wholesome 
spirit  in  moderation,  they  take  an  immode- 
rate quantity  of  a raw  poisonous  compound, 
more  nearly  allied  to  vitriolic  ether  than  to 
any  other  fluid.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion, also,  that  the  distiller’s  price  is  fourteen 
shillings  the  gallon,  eight  and  sixpence  of 
which  is  duty,  whereas  the  publican  retails 
his  compound  at  eight  shillings  the  gallon. 
The  inference  from  this  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious. 
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Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been  for  several  years 
connected  with  Temperance  societies,  fur- 
nished the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Drunkenness  with  the  following-  information, 
collected  from  official  documents,  shewing- 
that  as  drunkenness  increased,  so  pauperism 
and  crime  increased. 

The  poor  rates  in  England  and  Wales  amounted 

Population. 

In  1785  to  £2,004,239  . . 8,000,000 

In  1831  to  £6,798,888  . . 13,897,000 

The  committals  and  convictions  in  London  averaged 

O 

annually 

Committals.  Convictions.  Population. 

From  1812  to  1818  . 14,598  . 4199  . 1,100,000 

From  1826  to  1832  . 24,564  . 7820  . 1,400,000 

Further,  the  number  of  retail  spirit  licences  in  England 
and  Wales  have  increased  thus, 

36,351 
37,281 


1821 

1825 


1831 

1833 


46,731 

48,347 
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Mr.  Moore  employed  persons  to  ascertain 
the  numbers  which  frequented  the  London 
g-in  shops  ; he  took  cog  nisance  of  fourteen  of 
the  leading-  houses,  and  the  following  is  an 
account  of  the  greatest  and  of  the  smallest 
numbers  frequenting  these  houses  : 


Largest 

Lowest 

Number. 

N amber. 

C Men  

3146 

731 

'j  Women  

2189 

305 

Mondays  -^Children 

686 

100 

(-Total  

6021 

1146 

f Men  

1858 

815 

Middle  of  VX?raen  

1305 

443 

the  week  \ Jliclren 

285 

113 

(.Total  

3448 

1375 

r Men  

2764 

1268 

^ Women  

2336 

656 

Saturdays  7 Children 

369 

141 

v Total  

5469 

2000 

/"Men  

1440 

820 

1 Women  

836 

348 

Sundays  Children 

189 

80 

(.Total  

2465 

1248  | 

General  Total  per  week  .... 

17403 

5829 

The  writer  has  been  credibly  informed  by  a person 
who  has  himself  realized  a fortune  in  the  trade,  that  in 
many  of  these  houses  the  actual  profits  amount  to  £2000 
per  annum. 
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The  foregoing-  tables  afford  additional 
proof  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  having  in- 
creased in  this  country,  and  of  its  existence  at 
the  present  time  to  a very  great  extent ; the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  crime,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  has  kept  pace  with  this 
unfortunate  vice,  so  that  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits  may  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  the  country,  both  as  re- 
gards its  moral  and  physical  character ; 
Mr.  Gell,  coroner  for  Westminster,  deposed 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that 
he  had  held  inquests  on  twenty  persons, 
whose  death  had  been  caused  by  intoxi- 
cation, between  July  1833  and  July  1834. 

An  account  has  been  kept  of  the  number 
of  charges  of  drunkenness  brought  before  the 
inspectors  of  police  in  London  ; the  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  this  account  for  one 
year : 


Number  of  Charges  of  Drunkenness  at  the  several  Police 
Stations,  London,  1833. 
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Division. 

A Whitehall 

B Westminster .... 

C St.  James’ 

D Marylabonne  ..  . 

E Holborn  

F Covent  Garden. . 

G Finsbury 

H Whitechapel..  . 

K Stepney  

L Lambeth  

M Southwark  .... 

N Islington  

P Camberwell  .... 

It  Greenwich 

S Hampstead  .... 
T Kensington  .... 
V Wandsworth  ... 

Total 
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For  eighty  years,  viz.  from/ 1741  to  1821, 
the  mortality  in  London  progressively  dimi- 
nished ; this  was  attributed  to  various  causes, 
most  of  which  are  still  in  operation,  and  it 
was  predicted  that  improvement  would  con- 
tinue to  display  itself ; but  what  has  been 
the  fact?  Not  only  has  the  mortality  since 
1821  not  diminished,  but  it  has  considerably 
increased. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  all 
of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
intoxicating  drinks  ; that  this  depreciation 
in  the  public  health  is  attributable  to  the 
excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  may  be  shewn 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  morta- 
lity and  the  consumption  of  British  spirits, 
and  this  comparison  is  fair,  as  five-sixths 
of  the  spirits  drank  in  London  is  British, 
viz. : 5,046,931  gallons  out  of  6,431,204 
gallons,  and  moreover  London  consumes 
nearly  five-sevenths  of  all  the  British  spirits 
drank  in  England,  viz.*  5,046,931,  out  of 
7,434,047  gallons. 


* See  tables,  year  1831. 
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Mortality  in  London.  Consumption  of  British 

Spirit*. 


1820 

1 in  42 

No  account. 

— 1 

42 

o 

39 

— 3 

39 

— 4 

40 

— 5 

39 

3,304,271  gallons. 

— 6 

37 

. 4,571,775 

— 7 

41 

. 4,602,576 

— 8 

41 

5,291,970 

— 9 

39 

5,028,187 

1830 

41 

5,228,145 

Average  39.8 

The  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex in  1821  and  1831  is  very  remarkable ; by  the 
official  returns,  in  1821  it  was  1 in  51  annually, 

1831  ...  45 

The  g reat  increase  of  mortality  in  Middle- 
sex leads  one  to  imagine  that  the  mortality 
in  London  is  much  greater  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  foregoing  tables,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  any  thing  like  correct  statistic 
information  in  the  metropolis  being  very 
great ; this  defect  however  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  rectified  by  the  measure  lately  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  to  establish  a general  registry 
of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

After  considering  the  evidence  afforded  by 
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the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  the  par- 
liamentary report  on  drunkenness,  and  by 
the  increased  mortality,  a person  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  which 
has  prevailed  since  1823,  has  produced  the 
worst  effects  on  the  health  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  on  their  morals  and  happiness. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  tide  of  dissipa- 
tion has  turned,  and  that  the  effects  spoken 
of  were  produced  by  temporary  ebullition  of 
passion  and  vice  on  the  lirst  reduction  of  the 
price  of  ardent  spirits,  but  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  present  to  shew  whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not. 

The  abuse  of  malt  liquor  is  not  one  of  the 
vices  of  the  metropolis  ; it  is  consumed  in 
large  quantities  by  one  class  of  persons,  but 
in  them  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a vice, 
as  they  undergo  almost  preternatural  bodily 
exertion  and  fatigue  ; the  men  alluded  to  are 
the  coal  heavers  on  the  Thames.*  These 

* Four  men  are  stationed  in  the  hold,  four  on  deck, 
and  one  at  the  basket;  one  gang  of  nine  men  has  been 
known  to  unload  a vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  in  a 
day  ; they  receive  as  wages  five  farthings  per  ton  per 
man. 
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men  not  unfrequently  drink  each  from  two 
to  three  gallons  of  porter  in  one  day.  The 
great  adulteration  of  London  porter  is  the 
subject  of  remark  wherever  this  once  famous 
beverage  is  consumed.  It  was  formerly  the 
universal  drink  ; it  was  palatable,  whole- 
some, and  invigorating  ; but  it  is  now  ‘ flat, 
stale,  and,’  as  the  gin-shop  keepers  say,  £ un- 
profitable in  addition  to  these  drawbacks  in 
its  character,  it  is  compounded  of  everything 
or  anything  rather  than  malt  and  hops,  that 
by  its  cheapness  it  may  withstand  its  poison- 
ous and  powerful  rival  Gin.  According  to 
Accum,  very  many  drugs  are  employed  to 
adulterate  porter — Quassia,  Copperas,  Alum, 
Salt,  Gentian,  Molasses,  Liquorice,  Capsicum, 
Coculus  Indicus  and  Grains  of  Paradise  are 
among  the  number,  most  of  which,  par- 
ticularly if  taken  habitually,  are  highly  de- 
leterious to  the  system.*  “ I have  reason 
to  believe  Coculus  Indicus,  Grains  of  Para- 
dise, Yew  Tops  and  Tobacco,  are  used  ; 

* It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  importation  of  Co- 
culus Indicus  has  increased  from  11001b.  in  1829.  to 
45001b.,  1833.  (Official  Returns.) 
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I have  seen  Fox-glove  leaves  among-  the 
ingredients,  among  the  grains  and  hops 
thrown  out,  in  one  instance.  ”*  Stupor, 
Apoplexy,  and  that  unmanageable  malady, 
Nervous  head-ache,  are  among  the  most 
common  consequences  of  the  narcotic 
effects  of  these  adulterations.  Unwhole- 
some malt  liquor,  if  taken  in  great  quan- 
tity, will  induce  Plethora  or  superabun- 
dance of  blood  in  the  system ; this  effect, 
however,  is  seldom  seen  in  London,  except 
in  the  draymen  and  other  persons  employed 
about  the  breweries. 

That  the  system  is  more  readily  affected 
by  intoxicating  drinks  in  London  than  it  is 
in  the  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
several  persons  in  a company  who  are  either 
unable  to  take  spirits  at  all,  or  who  are 
obliged  to  take  them  very  sparingly,  the 
inability  arising  from  the  certain  consequence 
of  a sick  head-ache  or  some  other  indispo- 
sition on  the  following  day.  This  is, no  doubt, 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  O.  Roberts,  Surgeon,  of  Car- 
narvon, before  Parliamentary  Committee. 
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the  case  every  where  ; but  it  is  certainly 
more  general  in  London  than  out  of  it. 

The  causes  prejudicial  to  health  which  are 
here  considered,  bear  chiefly  on  the  lower 
classes  ; and  it  would  be  well,  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  society  at  large,  if  means  could 
be  devised  of  correcting  the  evil.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  is  the  prevention  of  the  adul- 
teration of  spirits  which,  unfortunately,  is 
carried  to  a most  poisonous  extent.  Why, 
for  instance,  is  not  the  adulteration  of  spirits 
and  of  malt  liquors  prevented?  It  might  be 
easily  done,  since  chemical  analysis  has  been 
for  many  years  fully  equal  to  the  detection 
of  contraband  ingredients  ; but  no,  the  pro- 
hibition is  chiefly  in  reference  to  malt  liquor, 
and  the  surveillance  is  left  to  ignorant  and 
bungling  excise  officers.  The  mixing  and 
sweetening  of  the  spirit,  as  it  is  called,  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  publican,  and  the 
consequence  is  the  most  subtle  poison  is 
served  forth  to  the  ignorant  poor. 

Why  the  adulteration  of  spirits  and  beer 
should  be  permitted  is  an  enigma  not 
easily  solved  ; the  former  may  be  tampered 
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with  before  the  eyes  of  the  exciseman, 
and  he  has  no  power  to  interfere.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  detect  alum  or 
vitriolic  acid,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
legislature  would  take  some  steps  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  spurious  and  heterogeneous  com- 
pounds instead  of  pure  spirit. 

There  is  one  dire  enemy  to  the  morals,  in- 
dependence, and,  consequently,  health  of  the 
poor  man,  namely,  the  Pawn-broker;*  the 
too  easy  means  of  raising  money  on  articles 
of  small  value,  frequently  fleeces  him  of  all 
his  little  property,  and  leads  to  his  ruin  ; if 
he  were  obliged  to  sell  his  things  to  obtain 
money,  he  would  hesitate  before  he  took  so 
decisive  a step  ; but  when  he  takes  them  to  a 
pawn  shop  and  obtains  a tithe  of  their  value, 
he  is  deceived  into  the  idea  that  he  will  re- 
deem them  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  never 
comes,  and  eventually  he  is  pillaged  of  his 
property. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  a poor  person 
is  able  to  redeem  his  goods,  he  does  so  at  a 

* See  Evidence  given  before  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, already  referred  to. 
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very  dear  rate  ; for,  although,  by  the  law  of 
this  country,  no  one  can  receive  more  than 
five  per  cent,  for  money  lent  to  a rich  man, 
the  pawnbroker  is  permitted  to  extort  twenty 
per  cent,  from  the  poor,  without  running 
any  risk  of  losing  by  the  transaction,  even 
if  the  property  be  never  redeemed.  This 
most  pernicious  system  holds  out  everlast- 
ing temptation  to  the  labouring  man  and 
mechanic,  to  leave  the  path  of  industry  and 
sobriety,  and  to  plunge  into  dissipation  and 
vice  : trifling  indiscretions  at  first  lead  on 
to  desperate  recklessness,  and  his  peace  of 
mind,  his  character,  his  property,  and  his 
health,  are  all  swallowed  up  in  this  dark 
and  lethiferous  gulph.  The  pawn  and  gin 
shops  flourish  best  in  the  most  wretched 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  clamour  raised  against  the 
new  poor  law  has  emanated  chiefly  from 
the  pawnbroker  and  publican. 

This  vice,  for  it  cannot  be  considered  any 
thing  else,  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Lon- 
don than  in  the  country,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  value  of  life 
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being1  lower.  By  a Parliamentary  return, 
lately  published,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  pawnbrokers  in 

England  and  Wales  is  1476, 

Scotland  ....  61 

Total  1537. 

Of  this  number,  no  less  than  380,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  in  Great  Britain,  are  in 
London.  A fact  so  striking,  as  connected 
with  the  lower  standard  of  health  in  the 
Metropolis,  that  it  requires  no  further  com- 
ment.* 

In  as  much  as  dissipation  and  drunken- 
ness are  prejudicial  to  health,  so  are  tem- 
perance and  sobriety  favourable  to  it ; it  is 
obvious  therefore,  with  a view  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis, that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
discourage  the  one,  and  to  encourage  the 
other;  and  bad  as  the  vice  of  intoxication  is, 
and  baneful  its  effects,  there  is  some  ad- 

* Apart  from  this  subject,  one  of  the  chief  evils  of 
pawnbroking  is  the  facility  it  affords  thieves  of  dis- 
posing of  their  booty. 
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vantage  in  knowing  the  character  of  the 
nania,  and  its  antidote,  even  although  the 
remedy  is  difficult  of  application. 

The  object,  then,  is  to  promote  habits  of 
Temperance  by  all  ordinary  means,  and  to 
reward  Honesty,  Industry,  and  Cleanliness, 
among  the  lower  classes. 

Then  the  question  arises,  howr  are  these 
ends  to  be  obtained?  not  by  driving  the  peo- 
ple with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  by  fresh 
enactments,  and  by  physical  punishments 
on  offenders,  as  unfortunately  is  too  often 
the  case  in  barracks  ; but  by  treating  the 
people  as  rational  beings,  by  employing  a 
moral  influence  to  lead  them  into  paths 
more  creditable  to  themselves  as  individuals, 
and  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  custom,  in  this 
country,  to  tell  the  people  what  they  are  not 
to  do,  without  affording  them  any  assistance 
or  advice  as  to  how  they  might  best  emploj 
their  leisure  time. 

They  might  be  considered  a flock  without 
a shepherd,  no  instruction  being  given  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  path,  and  if  tliej 
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went  wrong  they  were  punished  with  stripes. 
This  defect  seems  to  originate  in  the  dis- 
tance which  is  maintained  by  the  upper 
classes  between  themselves  and  those  be- 
neath them. 

The  hauteur  of  the  high  cast  native  of 
this  country  has  been  proverbial  for  ages, 
and  his  motto  has  been — - 

“ Odi  profanum  vulgus,  et  arceo.” 

Nor  has  the  evil  been  confined  to  neglect 
of  the  lower  classes  ; the  principle  of  pro- 
scription has  been  exercised,  and  they  have 
been  excluded  from  exhibitions  and  scenes 
calculated  to  elevate  and  improve  the  mind. 

For  instance,  the  finest  collection  of  sculp- 
tures in  this  country,  namely  that  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  open  only  at  certain 
hours  on  week  days,  and  then  on  payment 
of  money  : this  may  be  no  inconvenience  to 
the  rich,  but  it  amounts  to  an  actual  pro- 
hibition to  the  mechanic.  Here  are  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  the  greatness  of  our 
country  ; a history  of  England  wrought 
in  marble  and  bronze,  shut  against  all  but 
those  who  have  time  and  money  at  their 
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command  ! Is  not  this  a melancholy  truth  ? 
Ought  not  this  glorious  temple  to  be  open, 
without  a shadow  of  restriction,  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  every  day,  particularly  on 
the  Sunday?  for,  next  to  attendance  on 
divine  worship,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  fill 
the  mind  with  reverential  awe  as  a visit  to 
this  sacred  Mausoleum,  a scene  calculated 
alike  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  mind 
and  to  afford  valuable  instruction  in  history 
and  art. 

A small  portion  of  the  Abbey,  called 
Poet’s  Corner,  is  open  to  the  public  whilst 
Service  is  being  performed  in  the  nave  ; as 
soon  how  ever  as  it  is  finished  the  people  are 
required  to  walk  out,  or  to  pay  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

The  effect  of  this  greedy  and  disgraceful 
order,  on  a literary  mind,  is  w ell  described  in 
some  lines  in  Frazer’s  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  entitled 

THE  ABBE  Y. 

A feeling  sad  came  o’er  me  as  I (rod  the  sacred  gronnd 
Where  Tudors  and  Plantagencts  were  lying  all  around  ; 

I stopped  with  noiseless  foot,  as  though  the  sound  of  mortal  tread 
Might  burst  the  bands  of  the  dreamless  sleep  that  wraps  the  mighty  dead- 
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The  slauting  ray  of  the  evening  sun  shone  thro’  those  cloisters  pale, 

With  fitful  light  on  regal  vest,  and  warriors  sculptur’d  mail ; 

As  from  the  stained  and  storied  pane  it  danc’d  with  quiv’ring  gleam. 

Each  cold  and  prostrate  form  below  seem’d  quick’ning  in  the  beam. 

Now  sinking  low,  no  more  was  heard  the  organ’s  solemn  swell, 

And  faint  upon  the  list’ning  ear  the  last  Hosanna  fell  ! 

It  died — and  not  a breath  did  stir  above  each  knightly  stall, 

Unmov’d  the  banner’d  blazonry  hung  wavelcss  as  a pall. 

I stood  alone,  a living  thing  ’midst  those  that  were  no  more, 

I thought  on  ages  that  were  past,  the  glorious  deeds  of  yore, — 

On  Edward’s  sable  panoply— on  Cressy’s  tented  plain — 

The  fatal  roses  twined  at  length  in  great  Eliza’s  reign; 

I thought  of  Blenheim — when  at  once  upon  my  startl'd  ear 

There  came  a sound— it  chill’d  my  veins,  it  froze  my  heart  with  fear, 

As  from  a wild  unearthly  voice  l heard  those  accents  drop — 

“ Sarvice  is  done — ’tis  tuppence  now  for  them  as  vants  to  stop.’* 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  for  the  same  reason, 
should  be  open  to  the  public  at  all  times.* 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons’  Report  has  been  published  rela- 
tive to  our  deficiency  in  the  schools  of  design  for 
manufactures  and  workmen,  and  expressive  of  our  nar- 
row policy  in  not  opening  our  Churches,  Exhibitions, 
and  Museums,  gratis.  The  following  paragraph  is 
extracted  from  the  Report : — 

“ It  appears  that  among  our  workmen  a great  desire 
exists  for  such  public  exhibitions.  Wherever  it  be 
possible,  they  should  be  accessible  after  working  hours, 
and  admission  should  be  gratuitous  and  general.  A 
small  obstruction  is  frequently  a virtual  prohibition. 
The  vexatious  fees  exacted  at  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Paul’s,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  discreditable  to 
the  nation.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  not  only  is  a fee 
demanded  at  the  door,  but  supplementary  fees  are  ex- 
torted in  different  portions  of  the  building.” 
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Next  to  these  comes  the  British  Museum. 
This  Institution,  rich  in  antiquities  and 
specimens  of  Natural  History,  is  one  of  the 
finest,  most  extensive,  and  most  valuable 
Museums  in  the  world.  It  is  an  honour 
as  well  as  a treasure  to  this  country,  and 
might  be  made  of  great  practical  use  in 
improving-  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  metropolis ; but  in  this 
l'espect  it  falls  short.  It  is  true  no  money 
is  demanded  for  inspecting-  it,  but  it  is 
not  open  at  the  times  when  the  mechanic 
could  avail  himself  of  the  amusement  and 
instruction  it  affords.  With  the  exception 
of  the  library,  the  Museum  is  open  only  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
ten  till  four,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  a person  engaged  in  business  to  examine 
it  once,  much  less  to  visit  it  frequently, 
which  a rational  mind  would  be  inclined  to 
do.  The  exhibition  moreover  is  entirely 
closed  for  one  or  two  weeks  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  and  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the 
Autumn,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  doors  were  purposely  closed  against  the 
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lower  classes  : would  it  not  be  good  policy 
to  throw  open  these  interesting  halls  on  the 
Sundays,  and  during  Christinas,  Easter,  and 
Autumn,  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  by 
which  the  orgies  of  the  gin  shop,  and  the 
saturnalia  of  Bartholomew’s  and  Greenwich 
fairs  might  be  superseded  ?*  You  may  turn 
the  people  out  of  the  public-house  “ during 
the  hours  of  divine  service,”  but  you  cannot 
compel  them  to  go  to  church  ; on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  invite  them  to  inspect  the  cu- 
riosities and  wonders  of  nature,  there  would 
be  some  hope  of  their  minds  being  directed 
to  nature’s  GoD.f 

After  allowing  the  people  to  reflect  on  the 
works  ol  nature  and  of  art,  lead  them  to  the 
Tower,  to  Deptford,  to  Woolwich,  and  let 
them  see  the  engines  of  the  desperate  alter- 
native war,  introduce  them  to  the  veterans 

* The  Museum  might  be  further  improved  by  adding 
to  it  a collection  of  specimens  of  human  and  compara- 
tive Anatomy,  and  a gallery  of  models  and  machines, 
both  which  might  be  obtained  in  a short  time,  at  no 
very  great  expense. 

+ Since  the  above  was  written,  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions here  thrown  out  have  been  adopted  ; the  Museum 
is  in  future  to  be  open  during  Christmas  and  Easter. 
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at  Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  and  they  will  he 
able  fairly  to  compare  the  triumph  of  in- 
dustry and  peace  with  the  blood  - stained 
honours  of  discord  and  strife ; and  all  similar 
scenes  might  be  thrown  open  to  the  people 
on  the  Sunday,  with  every  prospect  of  their 
morals  being  improved  thereby,  and  conse- 
quently their  health. 

Still  further  steps  might  be  taken,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be 
productive  of  public  good,  that  as  places  of 
rational  recreation  were  opened  on  the  Sun- 
day, the  public-houses  should  not  be  entirely 
closed  ; at  any  rate,  that  no  liquors  should 
be  drunk  in  them  on  that  day.  Another 
check  to  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  to  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  dram- 
shop, would  be  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  selling  all  liquors  in  bottle,  instead  of  in 
draught. 

This  would  have  the  eflect  of  encouraging 
the  consumption  of  these  drinks  at  home, 
rather  than  at  the  gin-shop  or  ale-house, 
and  eventually  correcting  the  vicious  habit 
of  dissipating  health,  time,  and  money  in  the 
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public-house.  This  custom  prevails  univer- 
sally in  Scotland,  with  respect  to  wine  and 
malt  liquor,  and  to  a great  extent  in  spirits. 
There  is  in  consequence  less  temptation  to 
drunkenness,  and  certainly  more  sobriety 
than  in  England.  In  that  country  the  dram 
shop  is  not  permitted  to  put  on  the  brazen 
front  which  the  London  gin  palace  assumes, 
but  is  very  properly  kept  under,  and  this  is 
partly  attributable  to  grocers  and  provision 
dealers  being  permitted  to  sell  bottled  wines, 
spirits,  and  ales. 

After  discouraging,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  encourage  habits  of  tempe- 
rance and  industry  by  the  promotion  of 
Benefit  Societies  and  Savings’  Banks,  and  by 
instilling  principles  of  prudence  in  the  insu- 
rance of  life.  The  legislature  has  already 
done  something  towards  this  end,  by  passing 
au  act  of  Parliament  for  the  incorporation 
and  protection  of  those  Societies. 

Village-greens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  contribute  largely  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  is 
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to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  more  of 
them  ; then  would  the  mechanic  lead  forth 
his  wife  and  children  of  an  evening,  to  wit- 
ness the  rural  sports  of  cricket  and  foot-ball, 
and  conduce  to  their  health  and  happiness 
and  his  own,  instead  of  spending  his  earn- 
ings in  a pot-house.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  lower  classes  of  English  people  are  not 
sufficiently  civilized  for  such  recreations — 
that  they  are  a barbarous  and  mischievous 
race,  altogether  unlike  their  compeers  in 
other  countries.  It  is  unquestionably  true, 
to  a certain  extent ; but  it  is  not  altogether 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  how 
exclusively  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  castes 
above  them.* 

It  may  be  said  that  these  remarks  and 
suggestions  are  irrelevant — that  they  refer 
to  the  moral,  rather  than  the  physical,  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London ; but  it  comes 

* It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government, 
instead  of  throwing  open  every  rood  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  to  the  public,  should  allow  nibling  societies  to 
fence  in,  and  privileged  individuals  to  monopolize  con- 
siderable portions  of  it : if  the  present  system  go  on, 
the  park  will,  ere  long,  rival  that  classic  grove,  St. 
John’s  Wood! 
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to  the  same  thing  ; for  the  two  are  insepa- 
rable, and  what  promotes  the  one  invigo- 
rates the  other. 

As  Sunday  recreations  are  recommended, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  suggestion  is 
not  new  ; for  wherever  there  is  a military 
band,  there  is  a concourse,  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  to  hear  the  most  fashionable 
airs  and  newest  waltzes  played  ; and  attend- 
ing a village  f6te  must  be  as  harmless  as 
beating  time  to  a gallopade  on  the  Terrace 
of  Windsor  castle. 

Again,  the  patrons  and  patronesses  of 
Natural  History  in  the  metropolis  are  so 
convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their  pursuit, 
that  the  Sunday  is  set  aside,  by  consent, 
for  visiting  the  animals  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  no  one  challenges  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct. 

Many  persons  object  to  the  Sunday  being 
made  a day  of  recreation,  and  contend  that 
it  should  be  a day  of  humiliation  rather 
than  rejoicing  ; but  the  Pandects  of  Chris- 
tianity do  not  teach  us  that  gloom  is  more 
consistent  with  praise  and  thanksgiving 
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than  cheerfulness.  The  whole  question, 
however,  seems  to  be,  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  “ Holy -clay?" 

Several  attempts  have  been  made,  of  late 
years,  by  some  fanatics  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  make  the  Sunday  a day  of 
humiliation  and  fasting1  ; to  stifle  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  pleasure,  however 
innocent  it  may  be.  This  tight-laced  policy, 
however,  will  never  suit  the  English  nation ; 
the  people  are  naturally  well-disposed,  and, 
if  left  to  themselves,  will  conduct  themselves 
morally  and  religiously,  without  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew’s  interference  ; rigorous  restric- 
tions on  them,  in  this  respect,  would  be  like 
that  barbarous  invention  fixed  on  horses’ 
heads,  the  bearing  rein — it  irritates,  and 
even  impedes,  those  disposed  to  go  well, 
while  it  never  prevents  a stumbler  from 
falling. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metro- 
polis— Their  effect  on  Health — Gluttons  in  the  city — 
Pernicious  effects  of  Suppers — Hours  of  meals — Late 
dinners,  late  rising — Late  hours  at  night — Evening 
and  Morning,  Summer  and  Winter,  reversed — Dinner 
hour  of  the  Ancients — Of  the  fifteenth  Century — The 
Earl  of  Northumberland’s  Household  Book — Dining- 
hour  of  the  sixteenth  Century— Of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  of  the  eighteenth,  and  of  the  nineteenth 
Centuries — Mismanagement  the  cause  of  late  hours— 
People  of  pleasure  follow  People  of  business  in  their 
hours — Late  hours  injurious  to  Health — Effeminacy 
of  the  present  age — Naval  and  Military  Officers  ride 
in  close  carriages— Seasons  suspended — Summer  in 
London — Winter  in  the  Country — Fault  of  the  Court 
and  Parliament — -Credulity  of  the  Public  — Their 
predilection  for  Quackery — Examples  for  improve- 
ment should  emanate  from  high  quarters — Noctur- 
nal Fetes  and  Revels  destructive  of  Manly  Vigour  and 
Female  Beauty — Indulgences  of  the  present  day — 
Custom  of  cropping  the  Hair — May  it  not  induce 
baldness? — Females  seldom  have  their  Hair  cut,  and 
are  seldom  bald — Marriages  between  Blood  Relations 
reprehensible — The  evil  effects  seen  in  the  issue — 
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Scrophula  engendered  in  its  worst  forms — Insanity 
and  Consumption — Theory  of  the  marriage  laws — 
Physical  influence  not  sufficiently  considered — Mar- 
riage between  relations  of  consanguinity  permitted, 
and  by  affinity  forbidden — Marriage  law  of  1835 — 
Dr.  Lushington’s  arguments  for  forbidding  the  mar- 
riages of  the  Widower  to  the  deceased  Wife’s  sister — 
The  subject  requires  the  attention  of  Government. 

Many  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  habits 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  pre- 
judicial to  health.  Some  of  these  are  physi- 
cal, whilst  others  are  moral,  in  their  effects. 

# 

Among  the  former  may  be  considered  the 
diet,  hours  of  meals,  of  rising  and  sleep,  of 
pleasure  and  business,  of  the  people,  which 
most  probably  take  their  origin  in  the  moral 
influence  of  a greater  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
increased  luxury  and  refinement,  the  good 
and  bad  effects  of  knowledge  extensively 
diffused,  and  of  general  civilization. 

The  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, where  they  have  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it,  consists  of  the  best  of  every  thing 
supplied  by  the  earth  and  sea,  at  home  and 
abroad  ; every  species  of  food  is  provided 
for  the  London  table,  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
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is  there  seen  so  great  a variety  of  articles  ot 
consumption. 

“ Vescendi  causa  terra  marique  omnia  exquirere.” 

Sallust. 

The  city  of  London  has  long  had  the  cha- 
racter of  gluttony  on  all  festive  occasions; 
and  indeed  it  contains  so  many  corporations 
that  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  these 
bodies  seem  intended  to  encourage  gorman- 
dizing, enabling  as  they  do  their  members 
to  feed  at  the  public  expense.  Some  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  city  have  been  particularly 
distinguished  in  this  respect,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  most  extravagant  luxuries  for 
the  table  has  been  met  by  efforts  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature  on  the  part  of  the  caterers  for 
civic  entertainments  ; nay,  it  has  often  oc- 
curred that  three  or  four  worthies  have  met 
to  dine  at  a tavern  in  the  city,  and  their  bill 
has  amounted  to  £5  a head. 

With  the  exception  of  this  chartered  por- 
tion of  the  town,  the  metropolis  cannot  be 
accused  of  gluttony,  though  it  is  common 
for  all  classes  to  live  well,  if  their  means 
will  permit  them  so  to  do.  The  quantity  of 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquor  taken  by 
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the  lower  classes  of  tradesmen  and  opera- 
tives, appears  to  be  greater  than  is  consumed 
in  the  country,  and  the  additional  stimulus 
thus  generated  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to 
health  ; the  practice  of  eating  supper  also 
prevails  among  these  classes  of  persons,  not 
unfrequently  accompanied  by  a certain 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits,  a practice  so 
detrimental  that  none  but  those  in  good 
health  are  able  to  follow  it. 

Nothing  more  plainly  betrays  our  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  health,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  slavish  submission  to  selfish 
indulgence,  than  the  custom  of  eating  sup- 
pers : instead  of  allowing  the  body,  with  its 
multifarious  powers,  to  be  refreshed  by  tran- 
quil sleep,  and  the  mind  to  be  relieved  from 
care  and  thought,  irritation  and  excite- 
ment, the  stomach  is  loaded  with  probably 
a heterogeneous  mass  of  food,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  inward  man  is  forced 
into  sluggish  operation,  when  the  vital 
powers  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  ; the  brain, 
feverish  and  disturbed,  sends  forth  startling 
visions  and  horrifying  dreams,  until  morn- 
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ing  dawns,  when  the  haunted  imagination 
recovers  itself,  and  is  conscious  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  vigour  being  rather  ex- 
hausted than  refreshed  by  the  night’s  turmoil. 
This  is  not  the  exception  with  many  persons, 
but  the  daily  or  rather  nightly  rule,  and  they 
persist  in  the  pernicious  course,  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  often  sensible  of  the 
injury  it  inflicts  on  the  constitution. 

The  hours  at  which  meals  are  taken  in 
London,  more  particularly  by  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks  of  society,  are  at  variance 
with  nature’s  rules,  and  consequently  tend 
to  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  health.  It 
is  no  argument  that  persons  go  on  from  day 
to  day,  living  irregular  lives,  and  still  enjoy 
good  health ; it  is  their  good  health  which 
enables  them  to  do  so,  and  is  the  cause  of 
their  keeping  up,  rather  than  the  effects  of  the 
course  pursued ; some  persons  lead  most 
extraordinary  lives,  eating  and  drinking  of 
every  thing,  eatable  or  drinkable,  that  comes 
in  their  way,  often  to  great  excess  and  with- 
out reference  to  time  or  season,  disregardful 
alike  of  hours,  either  for  meals,  pleasure,  or 
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repose  ; but  these  have  constitutions  of  iron, 
which  last  for  a while,  but  the  time  comes 
when  they  cannot  do  as  they  used  ; nature 
calls  out  at  last,  and  they  are  compelled  to 
confine  themselves  more  to  sobriety  and  rule. 

Dinner  is  considered  the  chief  meal  a- 
mongst  civilized  people  in  modern  times  ; it 
was  usually  taken  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  continues  to  be  so  in  agricultural 
districts  and  among  the  lower  classes:  amoncr 
the  higher,  however,  it  is  now  usual  to  take 
this  meal  in  the  evening,  and  it  has  become 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a genteel  family 
that  they  dine  at  six  or  seven  o’clock.  In 
London,  where  appearances  go  so  far,  where 
etiquette  is  the  guage  of  good  breeding,  and 
where  fashion  rules  triumphant,  the  upper 
ranks  seem  anxious  to  outstrip  each  other 
in  the  lateness  of  their  dining  hour.  Hence 
it  is  very  common,  in  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  for  the  dinner  not  to  be  served  until 
after  nine  o’clock.  This  custom  is  the  effect 
of  necessity  with  a portion  of  the  higher 
orders  resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  imi- 
tation with  the  remainder ; business  occupies 
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the  members  of  the  government,  for  instance, 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and  pleasures  are 
devised  for  the  fashionables  to  enable  them 
to  get  over  the  tedium  of  the  day. 

This  lateness,  this  turning  night  into  day, 
is  decidedly  prejudicial  to  health.  It  is  the 
cause  of  indisposition  to  thousands  in  Lon- 
don, it  robs  youth  of  its  bloom,  manhood  of 
its  vigour,  and  old  age  of  most  of  the  few 
remaining  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is  the  result 
solely  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  one 
party,  and  of  folly  on  the  other.  Late  rising 
in  the  morning,  and  procrastination  of  the 
business  of  the  day,  are  the  mismanagement 
which  leads  to  this  state  of  things. 

Late  rising  has  become  a confirmed  habit 
of  the  upper  classes  in  London ; it  is  not, 
like  late  dining,  an  essential  mark  of  respec- 
tability to  lie  in  bed  till  the  middle  of  the 
day ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  custom  at 
present  for  members  of  parliament  and 
people  of  fashion  to  breakfast  at  noon,  and 
commence  the  business  of  the  day  after  the 
sun  has  completed  half  his  diurnal  course. 
This  is  a most  pernicious  habit,  both  as 
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regards  health  and  the  dispatch  of  business. 
Its  effects  on  the  young  are  most  strongly 
marked,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  emaciated 
form  and  haggard  look,  of  the  sallow  cheek 
and  glassy  eye,  of  the  inward  weakness  and 
incapacity  for  business,  and  often  even  for 
pleasure,  and  yet  fashion  keeps  its  slaves  by 
silken  reins  within  this  harassing  track.  It 
is  this  which  renders  many  persons  incapable 
of  residing  in  London,  and  compels  them  to 
fly  to  peaceful  retirement,  with  its  simple 
habits  and  unsophisticated  rules. 

The  late  rising  is  the  effect  of  the  late 
hours  at  night,  and  this  is  the  last  segment 
of  the  round  of  artificial  habits  and  dissi- 
pation which  now  prevail  partially  in  the 
middle  and  universally  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society ; delay  in  one  stage  causes  irregu- 
larity throughout  the  journey,  so  the  pro- 
crastination in  one  duty  or  pleasure  soon 
extends  its  effects  to  the  whole  routine  of 
the  day,  and  often  the  sun  sinks  below  the 
horizon  before  the  duties  of  the  day  have 
been  well  begun. 

Many  persons,  for  months  and  years  toge- 
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ther,  are  accustomed  to  count  the  second 
or  third  clock  after  midnight  before  their 
eye-lids  remind  them  of  their  usual  hour  of 
repose  having  arrived,  and  this  from  habit 
without  necessity. 

These  habits  are  a source  of  weakness 
in  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  which 
being  entailed  on  succeeding  generations, 
develops  itself  in  disease  of  endless  variety. 
Not  only  is  the  night  turned  into  day,  but  the 
very  seasons  are  reversed,  as  far  as  regards 
the  habits  of  the  upper  classes  ; instead  of 
spending  the  dull  and  cheerless  months  of 
winter  in  the  society  of  friends,  or  in  the  do- 
mestic comfort  of  a glowing  fire  side  in  town, 
and  going  forth  to  the  country  when  nature 
smiles,  invited  by  the  melody  of  birds,  the 
enlivening  call  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  the 
universal  bursting  forth  of  leaf  and  flower, 
in  summer, — they  loiter  in  London  till  after 
the  dog-days,  then  repair  to  the  country  as 
winter  approaches,  and  leave  their  gardens 
and  lands  on  the  appearance  of  the  snow- 
drop and  daffodill  in  early  spring.  This 
depraved  taste  does  not  arise  from  choice. 
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but  from  the  force  of  fashion  ; and  it  is  u orth 
while  to  consider  whence  the  example  comes. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  custom  has 
prevailed  to  great  extent. 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  citizens  took  a liarlit 
meal,  which  they  called  dinner  (prandium), 
at  noon  : their  chief  meal  was  supper  (casna), 
and  this  they  took  at  three  o’clock  in  sum- 
mer and  four  in  winter ; if  a person  wished 
to  entertain  his  friends  in  greater  style  than 
usual,  they  were  invited  to  meet  at  an  ear- 
lier hour.*' 

As  luxury,  dissipation,  and  vice  increased, 
the  supper  was  taken  in  the  evening,  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  revelry  and  debauch. 

By  the  household  book  kept  in  the  Percy 
family,  it  appears  that,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his 
household  rose  at  six,  dined  at  ten,  and 
supped  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ; the  gates 
were  all  shut  at  nine,  and  no  further  ingress 
or  egress  permitted.  “ My  Lord  and  Lady 
have  set  on  their  table  for  breakfast,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  a quart  of  beer,  as 
* Adams’  Roman  Antiquities. 
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much  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red 
herrings,  five  white  ones,  or  a dish  of 
sprats.  In  flesh  days,  half  a chyne  of  mut- 
ton, or  a chyne  of  beef  boiled.”  No  mention 
is  any  where  made  of  plate  ; pewter  vessels 
were  those  in  common  use.  The  Earl’s 
household  consisted  of  166  persons.  The 
beef  and  mutton  was  all  salted,  except  be- 
tween Midsummer  and  Michaelmas,  when 
it  was  eaten  fresh. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  hours  of  meals  seem  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
age.  “ With  us,”  says  Holinshed,  “ the 
nobilitie,  gentrie,  and  students  do  ordinarily 
go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to 
supper  at  five  and  six  at  afternoon.  The 
merchants  dine  and  sup  seldom  before  twelve 
at  noon  and  six  at  night,  especially  in  Lon- 
don. The  husbandmen  dine  also  at  high 
noon,  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at  seven  or 
eight,  but  out  of  term  in  our  universities  the 
scholars  dine  at  ten.”  Holinshed  insinuates 
that  even  in  his  time  the  fashionables  were 
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becoming  a little  extravagant  in  their 
habits. 

“ For  the  nobilitie,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chantmen, especiallie  at  great  meetings,  do 
sit  commonlie  till  two  or  three  of  the  clocke 
at  afternoon  !”  He  further  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  one  meal  a day,  taken  towards 
the  evening,  was  most  fit  for  man.  “ For, 
indeed,  the  Romans  had  such  a custom,  and 
likewise  the  Grecians,  as  may  appear  by 
the  words  of  Socrates,  who  said  unto  the 
Athenians,  ‘ Oriente  sole  consilium,  occidente 
convivium  est  cogitandum.,  ” 

“ Plato  called  the  Sicilians  monsters,  for 
they  used  to  eat  twise  in  the  daie  !” 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  people  dined 
at  noon,  as  in  the  preceding  age.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  more  dissipation  among 
people  of  fashion,  and  more  particularly  at 
Court,  than  there  was  in  Charles  II. ’s 
reign,  but  the  hours  were  not  affected  there- 
by. Pepys,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions  the 
hour  of  noon  as  the  dining  hour  at  that 
period,  and  speaks  very  feelingly  of  his 
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appetite  being-  greatly  impaired  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  16G6,  by  being  informed  that 
the  fire,*  which  had  broken  out  during  the 
previous  night,  was  not  only  not  extin- 
guished, but  was  spreading  rapidly  in  all 
directions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  hours  had 
become  somewhat  later  ; but  were  still,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  early.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry  dined  at  two  or  three 
o’clock ; but  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  fashionables  had,  by  degrees,  got 
into  the  hitherto  unheard  of  habit  of  dining 
at  five.  The  king,  George  III.,  however, 
withstood  the  changes  of  custom  in  this 
respect, and  continued  todiueat  threeo’clock. 

The  hour  at  which  this  meal  is  taken  by 
the  upper  classes  in  the  metropolis  is  eight 
or  nine  o’clock  at  the  present  day  ; it  is  the 
chief  meal  still,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
its  being  taken  at  rather  a later  hour,  is 
equivalent  to  the  supper,  the  chief  meal  of 
the  ancient  Roman  fashionables  ; the  only 
real  difference  seems  to  be  in  the  name.  In 


* The  great  fire  of  London. 
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Rome,  dinner  was  taken  at  noon,  anu  sup- 
per in  the  evening,  in  its  luxurious  age  ; in 
London,  lunch  is  taken  at  noon,  and  dinner 
in  the  evening.  It  has  been  observed  above 
that  mismanagement  is  the  cause  of  this 
lateness  ; at  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  pressure  of  business, 
and  increased  duties,  are  the  predisposing 
causes  (to  use  a technical  expression  in 
medicine)  of  the  evil,  for  unquestionably 
an  evil  it  is  of  no  small  magnitude,  either 
as  regarding  health  or  happiness. 

The  business  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years, 
as  is  easily  proved  by  referring  to  the  re- 
cords of  the  Parliament,  the  Government 
offices,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  gigantic 
spirit  of  invention  and  enterprise  which 
characterize  the  scientific  and  commercial 
operations  of  the  present  day;  and  this 
seems  to  be  engendered  by  the  extension  oi 
knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, with  their  too  frequent  accompani- 
ments— luxury  and  vice. 

If  the  day  be  over-burdened  with  occu- 
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pation,  refreshment  of  food  and  sleep  are 
postponed,  and  hence  the  origin  of  late 
hours. 

/ 

If  a man  have  a long-  journey  to  travel,  he 
sets  out  betimes  in  the  morning-,  and  this 
enables  him  to  accomplish  it  with  compara- 
tive ease ; but  if  he  delay  starting-  till  noon, 
he  must  perform  part  of  his  task  in  the  nig-ht, 
or  postpone  the  half  of  his  undertaking-  till 
the  following  day  : so  it  is  with  a vast  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  metropolis  at  the 
present  time  ; they  have  much  business  to 
perform  in  the  day,  but  instead  of  commenc- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  finishing  at  dusk, 
they  begin  at  noon,  and  with  difiiculty  close 
their  labours  at  midnight.  This  is  the 
mismanagement  spoken  of;  other  persons, 
destitute  of  occupation,  and  unable  from  their 
own  resources  to  get  through  the  day,  imi- 
tate the  hours  of  the  people  of  business,  and 
so  not  only  assist  to  keep  up  the  habit,  but 
to  make  it  still  later  ; the  theatres  in  conse- 
quence are  not  opened  so  early  by  an  hour 
as  they  formerly  were,  and  of  course  close 
later. 
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That  these  habits  are  greatly  injurious 
to  health  is  unquestionable ; their  in- 
fluence is  felt  perceptibly  by  the  living, 
and  their  effects  are  seen  in  the  vastly 
greater  mortality  in  London  than  in  the 
country  ; but  artificial  habits,  a heteroge- 
neous diet,  and  indulgent  clothing,  all  fol- 
lowed, as  much  as  possible,  in  opposition 
to  nature’s  rules,  form  the  chief  luxuries  of 
the  present  age ; and  in  as  much  as  persons 
set  at  nought  the  dictates  of  reason,  they 
induce  derangement  of  the  animal  economy. 

Many  other  habits  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  prejudicial  to  health.  The 
effeminate  custom  of  men  riding  about  the 
town  in  carriages,  instead  of  practising  the 
more  mauly  exercise  of  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  following  the  more  independent 
method  of  using  the  limbs  for  locomotion 
which  nature  has  given  them,  undermines 
the  natural  vigour  of  the  system,  and  en- 
feebles the  constitution.  Queen  Elizabeth 
went  to  open  parliament  on  horseback,  but 
now,  not  only  do  ladies  recline  in  silk 
cushioned  chariots,  but  gentlemen,  officers 
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in  the  navy  and  array,  and  others,  must  be 
carried  in  a close  carriage,  if  they  wish  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  to  maintain  the 
respectability  of  their  rank  in  society. 

In  London,  wholesome  and  athletic  ex- 
ercises are  scarcely  known ; the  time  of 
persons  of  fashion  being  principally  spent 
in  clubs  and  heated  drawing  rooms,  pur- 
suing in-door  luxury,  and  often  dissipation, 
as  the  chief  end  of  their  lives. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  sea- 
sons are  reversed  as  well  as  the  days  and 
nights.  People  spend  the  summer  in  Lon- 
don and  the  winter  in  the  country.  The 
effects  of  this  depraved  habit  are  very  per- 
ceptible in  the  sallow,  emaciated,  broken 
down  appearance  of  all  classes  of  persons 
at  the  end  of  the  season  ; the  members  of 
the  government,  the  members  of  parliament, 
the  judges,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and 
most  professional  men,  display  the  effects 
of  this  dog -day  system  in  a remarkable 
manner,  particularly  when  contrasted  with 
the  appearance  the  same  persons  make  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  ; indeed,  the  dif- 
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ference  is  so  great  in  many  instances,  that  a 
man  may  not  be  recognized  by  his  friends. 

The  inroads  made  in  the  health  by  this 
strange  perversity  of  habit,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  further  comment.  Thirty 
years  ago,  parliament  (meeting  in  the  month 
of  February  as  it  does  now)  dispatched  its 
business  by  the  end  of  May,  the  members 
remaining  in  town,  after  that  time,  only  for 
the  sake  of  doing  honour  to  George  III.  on 
his  birth  day,  on  the  fourth  of  June  ; at  the 
present  day,  the  parliamentary  session  oc- 
cupies the  whole  summer ; that  of  the  year 
1835  having  been  prorogued  by  the  king 
on  the  10th  of  September ! and  this  is  a 
very  strong  fact  corroboratory  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public,*  having  greatly  increased 
of  late  years. 

One  cause  prejudicial  to  health,  partly  of 
a moral  and  partly  of  a physical  nature,  is 
the  credulity  which  prevails  to  a great 
extent  among  the  English  people,  causing 
them  to  be  led,  by  quacks  of  various  kinds, 
to  the  injury  of  both  mind  and  body  ; on 
* As  well  as  the  cacoethes  loquitandi  in  the  Senate. 
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the  moral  side  may  be  ranked  the  scribes 
of  a portion  of  the  public  press,  and  re- 
ligious fanatics,  who  find  no  difficulty  in 
gulling-  large  numbers  of  persons,  and  on 
the  physical  side  are  the  empirics  who, 
by  mountebank  representations,  prevail  on 
the  credulous  to  swallow  large  quantities 
of  drugs. 

The  English  have  ever  been  prone  to 
this  failing,  but  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  has  tended  much  to  dissipate 
the  clouds  of  error  which  enveloped  the 
ignorant.  Still  there  are  many  persons, 
even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  who 
will  digest  either  metaphysical  or  physical 
trash,  however  monstrous  it  may  be,  and 
however  impure  the  source  whence  it  springs. 

It  is  hoped,  as  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  people  are  more  fully  developed,  this 
weakness  will  be  rectified  ; but  some  time 
must  elapse  ere  this  takes  place,  as  the  dis- 
ease has  not  only  taken  root  deeply,  but 
is  extremely  contagious,  and  this  the 
quacks  themselves  are  well  aware  of. 

Q 5 
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To  such  an  extent  is  English  credulity, 
in  respect  to  taking  quack  medicines,  car- 
ried, that  not  a year  passes  without  lives 
being  sacrificed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thou- 
sands whose  health  has  been  destroyed  by 
this  dangerous  vice.  'Within  the  last  few' 
years,  a drastic  compound,  consisting  of 
gamboge,  aloes,  cream  of  tartar,  and  some 
other  powerful  purgatives,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  “ Morison’s  Pills” — to  cure  all 
diseases,  and  to  make  better  those  w ho  are 
well — has  caused  the  death  of  several  per- 
sons, and  notwithstanding  the  persons  who 
sold  or  administered  this  poison  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  were  se- 
verely punished;*  yet  persons  are  still  found, 
not  in  the  lower  or  middling  classes  only, 
ignorant  enough  to  be  gulled  into  swallow- 
ing large  quantities  of  this  magic  compound. 

It  is  only  five  or  six  years  ago  since  a 
person  by  the  name  of  O’Driscoll,  but  who 
assumed  the  more  euphonical  cognomen  of 
St.  John  Long,  practised  on  the  credulity  of 

* See  the  trials  of  Webb,  at  the  York  Autumn  assizes, 
1836,  and  of  Salmon,  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
London,  April,  1830. 
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the  public,  by  pretending  he  could  extract 
all  diseases  by  rubbing  an  attractive  sti- 
mulant on  the  exterior.  He  also  caused  the 
death  of  many  individuals  by  making 
wounds  he  was  unable  to  heal,  for  which 
he  was  tried,  convicted  and  punished  ; the 
malady  he  undertook  chiefly  to  combat  was 
consumption,  and  he  made  many  persons 
believe  that  he  could  cure  this  dreadful 
scourge,  but  he  gave  the  lie  to  his  own 
canting  professions  by  falling  a victim  to 
the  disease  himself.  So  persuaded,  however, 
were  some  credulous,  nervous  persons,  that 
he  had  cured  them  of  maladies  they  never 
had,  that  they  erected  a grand  monument  to 
his  memory,  in  Kensall  Green  cemetery. 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  conceits 
ever  promulgated  in  connexion  with  the 
healing  art,  was  started  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  at  Leipsick,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Homceopathy. 

The  acknowledged  principle  in  medicine 
is — ” Contraria  contrariis  curantur” — that 
levers,  for  instance,  require  cooling  reme- 
dies, and  that  cold  and  numbness  should 
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'be  met  by  warm  stimulants.  This  idea  is 
declared  by  Hahnemann  to  be  utterly  erro- 
neous ; his  doctrine  is,  that  every  irregu- 
larity in  the  system  is  a natural  effort,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged ; to  give  effect  to 
his  notion,  he  administers  to  the  invalid 
such  medicines  as  would  induce  corres- 
ponding symptoms  in  a healthy  individual, 
in  fact,  alcohol  is  the  remedy  for  fever, 
and  ice  for  ague  ; he  admits  that  the  re- 
medies must  be  employed  very  sparingly, 
that  the  millionth  part  of  a grain  or  a 
drop,  is  a full  dose ; that  a brain  fever  at 
Greenwich  (after  the  fair)  might  be  cured 
by  making  the  patient  drink  out  of  the 
Thames,  into  which  a glass  of  gin  had  been 
thrown  an  hour  previous  at  Londou-bridge  ! 
Glaring  as  this  absurdity  is,  it  has  found 
some  proselytes  in  London,  but  they  have 
been  principally  among  the  aged  of  the 
softer  sex.  The  academy  of  sciences,  in 
Paris,  took  up  the  question  some  years  ago, 
and  after  giving  the  plan  the  most  favour- 
able trial  and  examining  it  dispassionately, 
both  in  a theoretical  and  practical  point  ol 
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view,  pronounced  it  a gross  deception.  So 
much  for  this  monster  of  the  Faust  and 
Der  Freyscluitz  school. 

The  way  to  correct  depraved  habits  is  by 
example,  rather  than  precept,  and  if  any 
improvement  is  to  be  effected  in  the  metro- 
polis in  this  respect,  it  must  be  commenced 
by  the  Court,  the  Parliament,  the  Judges, 
and  influential  persons  in  the  public  offices. 

If,  for  instance,  the  Sovereign  gave  audi- 
ence, and  the  ceremonies  of  the  palace  were 
conducted  early  in  the  day,  a very  short  time 
would  elapse  before  the  hours  of  business 
and  pleasure  would  be  changed,  by  persons 
in  every  rank  in  society,  and  the  benefit  to 
the  health  would  soon  be  perceptible.  If 
the  hours  of  business  were  reformed,  those 
of  pleasure  would  no  doubt  be  rectified;  how 
much  more  rational  would  it  be,  for  example, 
for  evening  amusements  to  commence  in  the 
evening,  and  terminate  at  midnight,  instead 
of  large  assemblages  of  people  meeting  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  revelling  to  the  sound 
of  the  pipe  and  tabour  till  morning;  but 
fashion  is  all  powerful,  and  its  votaries  must 
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submit  to  take  a partin  these  nocturnal  rites, 
if  they  wish  to  maintain  their  rank  in  so- 
ciety, or  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  respecta- 
bility. Not  only  are  the  baneful  effects  of 
these  midnight  festivals  experienced  by  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  on  the  following  day, 
but  their  health  is  materially  injured  thereby, 
and  it  is  painful  to  think  that  girls,  whose 
‘ faces  are  their  fortunes,’  should,  at  their 
very  outset  in  life,  be  subjected  to  such 
severe  ordeals,  by  which,  in  fact,  their  health 
and  bloom  are  frequently  destroyed. 

If  the  court  once  set  the  example,  the 
whole  town  would  soon  follow,  and  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  late  hours  would  be 
effectually  corrected.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  the  sovereigns  of  this  realm  received 
their  ministers,  despatched  messengers,  and 
went  forth  to  business  or  recreation  early 
in  the  day,  and  if  it  was  considered  wise  to 
do  so  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  how  much  more 
essential  is  it  at  present,  since  business  has 
so  much  increased  1 

The  luxury  of  the  present  age,  the  mode 
of  dress,  the  system  of  locomotion,  and 
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many  other  new-born  indulgencies,  operate 
against  the  health  of  the  people,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  some  of  them  conduce  to  their 
strength  and  vigour.  The  fittings  and  fur- 
niture of  our  houses,  the  curtains,  carpets, 
and  air  cushions,  the  hermetically  framed 
doors  and  windows,  the  hot-air  stoves,  act 
pro  and  con,  being  valuable  acquisitions  to 
the  sickly  and  infirm,  but  prejudicial  to  the 
healthy  ; then  the  highly  elastic  spring  ve- 
hicles, in  which  people  are  carried  about, 
are  indulgencies  not  known  to  our  ancestors. 
The  fashion  of  our  dress  has  also  become 
more  luxurious  than  it  formerly  was.  India 
rubber  waterproof  cloaks  are  invented  lest 
the  body  should  be  sprinkled  by  rain,  and 
clogs  of  the  same  material  ai’e  fitted  over  our 
boots.  In  this  manner  a person  fails  to 
become  seasoned  and  hardened  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  and  climate  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  valetudinarian  is  enabled, 
by  their  means,  to  eke  out  a tolerable 
existence. 

The  mode  of  keeping  the  hair  closely 
cropped  seems,  like  many  other  customs, 
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very  unnatural,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  constant  clipping  promotes  its  rapid 
growth,  and  thereby  exhausts  the  soil,  which 
may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  baldness 
being  so  general  amongst  us.  Females 
allow  their  hair  to  grow  long  : it  is  moreover 
seldom  cut,  and  it  is  very  unusual  for  a 
woman  to  be  bald. 

There  is  one  custom  in  this  country, 
which,  whether  it  be  reprehensible  or  not  in 
a moral,  is  certainly  most  objectionable  in 
a physical  sense  ; it  is  the  practice  of  rela- 
tions intermarrying.  As  the  law  at  present 
stands,  two  grand-children  of  one  man  may 
become  man  and  wife,  being  what  are  usu- 
ally called  first  cousins  ; this  is  as  foul  a 
stain  on  the  canon  law  as  the  effects  are 
calamitous  to  posterity,  for  the  children  of 
such  marriages  seldom  thrive,  they  are 
dwarfish,  or  are  ill-formed,  they  have  short 
sight,  or  even  have  their  vision  destroyed  by 
cataract,  their  skin  is  disfigured  by  blotches, 
and  glandular  swellings  lead  to  unseemly 
wounds,  they  are  cut  oil’ by  consumption,  or. 
what  is  still  worse,  the  mental  faculties  break 
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down,  and  they  become  inmates  of  a lunatic 
asylum.  In  short,  scrophula,  in  its  most 
hideous  forms,  revels  in  the  system  of  the 
unhappy  child  of  two  persons  of  one  blood. 
Nature  seems  to  abhor  this  incestuous  com- 
pact, and  visits  on  the  children  the  sins  of 
the  parents. 

Some  of  the  royal,  and  very  many  noble 
families  of  Europe,  furnish  melancholy  ex- 
amples of  the  misery  engendered  by  this 
course,  and  the  Jewish  nation  suffer  from  it 
dreadfully. 

The  English  law  in  this  respect  is  taken 
from  the  Levitical,  and  is  so  loose  in  its 
enactments,  that  there  is  nothing,  as  Paley 
observes,  “ to  hinder  a man  from  marrying 
his  great  niece.” 

The  Roman  law  very  properly  prohibited 
the  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters  inter- 
marrying. 

It  is  unnatural  that  the  contract  should  be 
entered  into  by  relations,  and  whatever  is 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  fails;  so,  in 
this  instance,  incestuous  marriages,  instead 
of  upholding  the  species,  entail  on  posterity 
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the  worst  forms  of  mental  and  bodily  dis- 
ease. 

Blackstone  assigns  no  reason  for  mar- 
riage between  relations  being  forbidden 
within  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity  ; he 
merely  mentions  the  fact  of  the  law  being 
based  on  the  Levitical  Code. 

Montesquieu*  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  that  there  existed  any  physical  ob- 
jection to  such  contracts,  but  the  reason  he 
gives  for  relatives  being  prohibited  from 
intermarrying,  is,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  it 
was  usual  for  whole  families,  however  nume- 
rous, to  remain  in  one  abode,  and  that  to 
preserve  the  chastity  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  this  clan,  marriage  was  altogether 
forbidden  between  two  persons  sprung  from 
the  same  progenitors,  and  domiciled  under 
the  same  roof. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  other  and  more 
able  writers  have  not  takeu  up  this  subject, 
for  unquestionably  it  is  one  of  vital  interest 
to  the  community.  It  appears  never  to 
have  occupied  legislators  in  a physical  point 
of  view,  but  the  sole  question  appears  to 
* De  l’esprit  des  lois. 
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have  been  one  of  legal  convenience.  The 
Parliament  of  this  country  has  been  accused 
of  partial  and  precipitate  legislation,  and 
verily  it  would  seem  to  be  so  in  this  instance, 
for  it  was  only  in  August,  1835,  that  it  passed 
a new  marriage  law,  not  after  a moral  or 
physical  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  to  accommodate  an  individual.  It 
had  been  forbidden  that  a widower  should 
marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  but  the 
children  of  the  second  marriage  were  legiti- 
mate, provided  the  marriage  was  not  dis- 
puted during  the  parent’s  lifetime — to  suit 
the  ends  of  a particular  party,  the  law  of 
August,  1835,  was  enacted — it  confirmed  all 
such  marriages,  contracted  previously,  but 
declared  them  positively  illegal  for  the 
future.  The  wisdom  of  this  act,  as  ac- 
knowledged both  by  lawyers  and  the  public, 
is  very  questionable  ; the  feeling  in  families 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  re-union,  and  it 
seems  a most  desirable  consummation,  if  it 
were  only  to  soothe  the  pain  occasioned  by 
the  previous  loss ; supposing  children  be 
left  by  the  first  wife,  could  a more  humane 
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step-mother  be  found  than  the  aunt  would 
be  likely  to  prove?  There  is  no  legal  argu- 
ment whatever  for  this  crude  enactment. 
The  only  shadow  of  a reason  for  its  being 
passed  into  lawr,  was  Dr.  Lushington’s  far 
fetched  opinion,  that,  if  one  sister  could  fill 
the  place  of  another  at  her  death,  there 
would  be  endless  jealousies  during  life,  and 
on  this  shallow  argument,  it  is  admitted,  the 
harsh  statute  has  been  enacted.  Soon  may 
it  be  repealed.  The  previous  question, 
namely  that  of  allowing  persons  nearly 
related  by  blood  to  intermarry,  ought  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  every  government 
that  has  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
heart,  and  if  any  man  would  doubt  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a course,  let  him  refer  in  his 
mind  to  any  case  of  this  kind  that  has  come 
w ithin  his  ow  n knowledge,  and  if  he  do  not 
find  the  children  the  sufferers  from  this  im- 
puted imperfection  in  our  lawr,  the  w riter  is 
willing  to  abandon  the  position  he  has 
taken. 
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Further  plans  of  improvement  suggested  — Trench’s 
Terrace  from  Westminster  to  London  Bridge — 
London  peculiar  in  having  the  banks  of  the  river 
built  on — The  want  of  quays  along  the  Thames  — 
Martin’s  Terrace— Its  triple  purpose,  Promenade, 
Wharfs,  and  Sewers — Purity  of  the  water  maintained 
thereby — Apathy  of  the  Government  in  respect  of 
Public  Works  — National  Education  — Waterloo 
Bridge — Impurity  of  the  Atmosphere  most  perni- 
cious to  health  in  London — Smoke  of  Factories — 
Supply  of  fresh  Air. 


In  addition  to  the  improvements  already  sug- 
gested for  promoting  the  salubrity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  comfort  of  the  people,  there 
is  one  project  which  has  been  frequently 
before  the  public,  and  which,  were  the  govern- 
ment and  the  inhabitants  at  large  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
would  probably,  ere  now,  have  been  carried 
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into  effect,  namely.  Trench’s  Terrace  along 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Westminster 
to  London  Bridge.  Not  only  would  this 
work  contribute  materially  to  the  healthiness 
of  the  town,  but  form  a magnificent  feature 
in  its  appeai*ance. 

How  the  banks  of  the  river  became  crowded 
with  buildings  down  to  the  water’s  edge  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  there  is  scarcely 
another  city  or  town  in  Europe,  having  a 
river  running  through  it,  where  there  are  not 
broad  and  open  quays,  separating  the  houses 
from  the  stream,  forming  bold  and  beautiful 
promenades  and  carriage  ways,  most  conve- 
nienteitherfor  business  or  pleasure,  aud  gene- 
rally displaying  the  town  itself  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Neither  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Rome,  nor  St.  Petersburgh  can  boast  of  a 
river  broad  as  the  Thames,  yet  they  all  have 
fine  open  terraces  bordering  the  current. 
The  same  advantage  is  possessed  by  towns 
in  this  country,  the  quays  in  Dublin,  Glas- 
gow, Hull,  and  Bristol,  and  other  towns,  are 
among  the  finest  features  of  these  ports  ; it 
is  only  in  London  tliat  the  river  is  cooped 
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in  by  dusky  brick  warehouses,  and  the  public 
excluded  even  from  a view  of  it.  The  erec- 
tion of  a terrace,  such  as  has  been  proposed, 
would  not  obstruct  the  communication  already 
existing  between  the  wharfs  and  the  water, 
for  it  would  pass  over  them,  and,  as  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  terrace  being 
level  throughout,  it  might  rise  or  fall  to 
accommodate  particular  situations  or  build- 
ings. As  it  would  occupy  a space  over  the 
mud,  left  exposed  between  the  tides,  it 
would  have  a beneficial  effect  in  preventing, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  evaporation  of  the 
effluvia  which  are  so  offensive  along  the  shore 
in  summer.  This  terrace,  upwards  of  two 
miles  long,  and  open  to  the  public“from  end 
to  end,  would  be  one  of  the  grandest  erec- 
tions of  modern  times,  and  worthy  of  the 
first  city  in  Europe  ; it  would  conduce  to 
the  health  of  the  metropolis,  directly  and 
indirectly,  for  it  would  prevent  the  spread  of 
miasmata  and  would  encourage  the  inhabit- 
ants to  exercise  by  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
menade ; at  present  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
in  London  are  the  most  unseemly,  dirty, 
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beggarly  looking  portions  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  plan  proposed  would  not  only  remove 
a positive  deformity,  but  replace  it  by  what 
would  be  at  once  highly  useful  and  orna- 
mental. 

This  project  was  taken  up  about  two 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  eminent  his- 
torical painter,  who  enlarged  and  so  im- 
proved on  the  original  plan,  that  Sir  F. 
Trench  resigned  the  authorship  of  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Martin  proposed,  with  a view  to  im- 
prove the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis, 
and  to  promote  its  salubrity  generally,  to 
lay  a very  broad,  but  close  sewer,  along  the 
shore  of  the  river,  to  construct  wharfs  over 
this,  and  to  form  a terrace  over  the  whole. 

He  proposed  that  this  work  should  extend 
two  miles  and  a half  on  each  side  of  the 
Thames  in  London,  and  calculated  that  by 
the  great  sewers  receiving  the  contents  of 
all  the  drains  in  the  metropolis,  instead  of 
the  river  being  polluted  thereby,  a vast  im- 
provement would  be  effected  in  the  quality 
of  the  water  supplied  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  terrace  on  the  top  would  offer  them  a 
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strong-  inducement  to  take  air  and  exercise, 
so  essential  to  health. 

This  scheme  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  and 
several  scientific  gentlemen,  friends  and 
others  of  Mr.  Martin,  among-  whom  was  Sir 
F.  Trench,  formed  themselves  into  a com- 
mittee, to  consider  of  its  merits,  who  reported 
very  favourably  on  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  water  we  drink  in  Lon- 
don is  a most  heterogeneous  solution,  and  it 
is  disgraceful  that  no  means  have  yet  been 
taken  to  prevent  its  contamination  at  its 
very  source. 

When  we  consider  that  this  fluid  enters 
into  the  preparation,  or  even  the  compo- 
sition of  nearly  all  our  food,  and  when  we 
reflect  that  all  the  abominations  of  this 
Augean  Babylon  are  constantly  sliding  into 
it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  same  body  of 
water  keeps  its  position  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, without  going  far  above  or  below  it, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  we 
are  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  our  con- 
stitutions by  daily  drinking  of  this  foul 
stream. 
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itliout  particularizing-  the  quantities  or 
qualities  of  the  various  impurities  which 
pass  daily  into  the  Thames,  both  of  which 
are  fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Martin’s  Com- 
mittee, it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  great 
as  the  evil  is,  it  is  daily  becoming-  greater ; 
and  that,  as  the  fish  have  abandoned  it,  and 
the  sailors  found  it  spoil  their  casks,  the 
inhabitants  of  London  will  ere  long  be 
compelled  to  appease  the  deity  of  the  river 
by  golden  offerings,  while  silver  or  even 
copper  would  now  suffice.  Upwards  of 
120  gentlemen,  comprising  peers,  members 
of  parliament,  and  the  most  scientific  men 
in  the  metropolis,  all  of  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  report,  have  given  their 
opinion  that  Mr.  Martin’s  plan  is  entitled 
to  deep  consideration. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  display  such  apathy  with  respect 
to  undertakings  having  for  their  object  the 
public  good ; but  so  it  is,  that  while,  in 
foreign  states,  the  government  acts  as  the 
true  guardian  of  the  people,  superintending 
their  education  and  their  amusements,  en- 
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couraging  talent  and  industry,  protecting 
their  health  and  morals,  and  ministering  to 
their  wants  and  necessities,  England,  as  a 
nation,  stagnates  under  the  disreputable 
peculiarity  of  doing  nothing  for  the  people, 
but  levying  taxes  from  them  to  maintain  a 
military  and  a naval  force — nothing!  Yes, 
by  the  by,  something  has  been  done  lately  ; 
the  Government  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
beings,  with  a revenue  of  fifty  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum,  has  given  the  pitiful  sum  of 
£20,000  for  the  education  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, a sum  about  equal  to  the  income  of  one 
of  our  bishops  ! Princely  liberality  ! Worthy 
of  an  indulgent  fatherly  government ! The 
example  of  Prussia,  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, has  been  long  before  our  eyes,  but  no 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  it. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  that  little 
credit  is  due  to  the  Government  for  the 
large  undertakings  and  works  that  have 
been  executed  in  the  metropolis;  there  is 
Waterloo  Bridge,  for  example,  so  noble  a 
specimen  of  art,  that  Canova  declared  it 
was  worth  coming  from  Italy,  if  it  were  only 
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to  see  it ; a public  work  of  vast  utility  and 
importance,  undertaken  and  executed  by 
private  individuals  ; and  this  is  not  all-in 
reference  to  this  bridge,  the  original  pro- 
prietors impoverished  themselves  by  the 
speculation,  and  were  willing  to  transfer  the 
property  to  Government  at  a much  less  price 
than  it  had  cost,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  but  the  govern- 
ment refused,  and  this  noble  structure,  ad- 
joining the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  me- 
tropolis, is  only  used  by  a few  straggling 
pedestrians  permitted  to  pass  over  at  a 
penny  a head. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  are  prejudicial  to 
health  in  London,  unquestionably  the  chief, 
both  in  point  of  effect,  and  in  difficulty  of 
correction,  is  the  impurity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Much  might  be  done  to  prevent  the 
immoderate  generation  of  smoke  and  foul 
effluvia,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  kec  p 
up  a process  of  renovation  of  the  air,  inhaled 
and  exhaled  by  nearly  two  millions  of  human 
beings,  besides  many  thousands  of  larger 
animals.  The  impurity  of  the  atmosphere 
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is  plainly  shown,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, by  the  languid  appearance  and  sickly 
character  ol  children  and  young-  plants,  as 
well  as  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms generally,  and  while  such  a multi- 
tude ot  inhabitants  remain  domiciled  close 
together  on  one  flat  space  of  ground,  this 
evil  must  continue  to  a greater  or  less 
degree. 

The  writer  has  lor  some  time  entertained 
an  idea,  which  by  many  persons  will  be  con- 
sidered chimerical,  that  air  might  be  brought 
into  London  by  means  of  pipes,  from  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  supplied  to  private 
houses,  in  the  same  manner  as  gas  is  con- 
veyed, and  that  it  would  repay  the  parties 
who  put  the  plan  into  execution  ; an  air 
pipe  would  be  invaluable  in  many  situations 
in  the  metropolis,  and  were  the  pipes  once 
laid,  the  current  expense  of  the  supply  would 
be  trifling,  so  that  private  houses  could  be 
ventilated  at  a cheap  rate  ; it  is  not  unusual 
in  mines,  lactories,  and  in  ships,  to  have  air 
forced  among  the  persons  employed  in  un- 
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healthy  situations,  and  were  the  plan  acted 
on  in  the  way  suggested,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  undertaking  would  succeed  as  a 
pecuniary  speculation,  and  certainly  conduce 
to  the  health  of  the  town.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  air  pipes  might  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  in- 
telligence between  places  at  great  distances 
from  each  other  ; that,  by  means  of  a 
forcing  pump,  globular  dispatches  might 
be  forwarded  at  a most  rapid  rate  by  day 
and  night,  at  a very  small  cost,  and  that 
the  whole  kingdom  might  be  interested 
by  these  subterraneous  telegraphs  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  and  cer- 
tainly they  would  be  free  from  interrup- 
tion from  heat  or  cold,  dust  or  rain,  frost  or 
snow,  fog,  absolute  darkness,  or  any  ordi- 
nary obstruction.  If  ever  such  a system  of 
communication  should  be  adopted,  the  for- 
mer scheme  of  drawing  a supply  of  fresh 
air  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis  is 
a priori  accomplished,  and  the  apparatus 
might  be  turned  to  a double  account. 
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These  suggestions,  it  is  admitted,  are 
advanced  on  theoretical  grounds,  but  they 
are  put  forth  in  the  hope  that  they  may  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  practical  engineer, 
and  lead  to  public  good. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Importance  of  Life  Assurance  in  London— Uncer- 
tainty of  life— Origin  of  Assurance  Companies—  Fal- 
]acy  of  the  Northampton  Tables,  from  which  most  of 
the  Companies  calculate-Facility  of  obtaining  correct 
Tables— Mr.  Babbage’s  Calculations— Three  classes  of 
Assurance  Companies— Great  difference  in  Premiums 
—Life  Assurance  preferable  to  Funding  Capital— Table 
of  comparative  advantages  of  each — Too  high  pre- 
miums demanded— Enormous  profits  of  Companies— 
Table  of  different  Companies,  shewing  their  respective 
constitutions. 


Since  we  find  there  is  greater  mortality  and 
less  longevity  in  London  than  in  the  coun- 
try,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a few 
observations  on  the  advantages  of  Life  Assu- 
rance, and  in  doing-  so  the  writer  has  had 
frequent  recourse  to  Mr.  Babbag-e’s  excel- 
lent work  on  (he  subject,  Mr.  Gale’s  trea- 
tise, and  to  several  papers  more  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Edmonds. 

The  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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London  to  assure  their  lives,  is  obviously 
greater  than  exists  in  the  country,  the  ordi- 
nary tenure  of  their  existence  being- just  one 
fifth  less,  as  has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding- 
pages. 

It  is  well  known  that  a great  majority  of 
those  assured  are  professional  men,  and 
others  holding  situations  in  public  offices ; 
and  as  there  is  a much  larger  number  of  per- 
sons of  this  class  in  the  metropolis  than  out 
of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  it  be- 
hoves them  to  look  well  into  the  system  in 
which  they  so  extensively  embark,  particu- 
larly as  they  have  every  facility  of  examining 
the  constitution  of  the  different  assurance 
companies,  and  canvassing  their  respective 
merits. 

The  uncertainty  of  life  has  ever  been  the 
same,  and  man  has  in  all  ages  witnessed  the 
awful,  and  frequently  unexpected  approach 
of  death  ; he  has  seen  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  friends,  and  sympathized  in 
the  feelings  of  the  relatives;  he  has  too 
frequently  known  the  widow,  or  orphans, 
reduced  to  penury  by  the  death  of  the  husband 
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and  father,  and  often  has  lent  a willing  hand 
to  aid  them  in  their  time  of  need,  yet  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  men  have  turned  their 
minds  to  the  various  schemes  for  making 
provision  for  their  families  in  case  of  their 
decease. 

It  was  at  first  difficult  to  say  what  sum 
paid  annually  by  a person  was  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  repayment  of  a certain  sum 
at  his  death,  for  the  probability  of  life  was 
not  known,  and  there  were  no  data  upon 
which  to  calculate  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  propriety  and  policy,  in  a pecuniary  point 
ot  view,  of  receiving  a certain  sum  annually 
from  a person  to  insure  the  payment  to  his 
friends  of  a certain  sum  at  his  death,  when- 
ever that  might  be,  was  established,  tables 
were  sought  of  mortality  and  longevity ; 
these,  however,  w^ere  not  easily  obtained, 
and  the  first  insurances  were  effected  in 
rather  a hazardous  way  ; the  first  table  of 
mortality  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Walley, 
from  the  mortuary  registers  of  Breslaw  for 
five  years  ending  w ith  1091 , and  was  inserted 
in  his  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Philoso- 
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phical  Transactions  for  the  year  1693,  with 
many  judicious  observations  on  the  useful 
purposes  to  which  such  tables  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

Since  1749,  the  returns  of  the  annual  births, 
and  of  the  deaths  at  each  age  in  all  Sweden 
and  Finland,  have,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, been  made  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  look  to  the  execution  of  these 
orders  ; the  number  of  the  people  of  each 
age  is  also  returned  to  them  once  in  three 
years,  and  both  in  the  enumerations  and 
the  registers,  the  sexes  are  distinguished.* 
Such  returns  do  honour  to  the  country  of 
Charles  V.,  Gustavus  Vasa,  Linnaeus,  and 
Berzelius.  About  1760  similar  tables  were 
constructed  in  London,  at  Northampton, 
and  at  other  places,  but  they  were  all  made 
entirely  from  obituary  registers,  and  were 
tar  from  being  correct.  These  were  compiled 
principally  for  the  guidance  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  formation 
of  policies,  and  arc  still  used  by  them  and  by 
several  other  societies. 


* Milne  on  Annuities. 
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It  appears  by  tables  that  have  been  more 
recently  constructed  at  Carlisle  and  Chester, 
that  the  mortality  among-  the  persons  insured 
at  the  different  offices  is  not  nearly  so  irreat 
as  would  be  indicated  by  the  tables  on  which 
the  policies  were  calculated;  at  the  Equi- 
table Office,  where  the  Northampton  tables 
were  the  guide,  the  actual  decrease  was 
found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
calculations  exhibited  in  the  Carlisle  table, 
which  is  considered  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  constructed. 

The  Amicable  Insurance  Office  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  the  kind,  having  been  established 
in  1706.  Since  that  time  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tem of  insurance,  both  to  the  companies  and 
to  the  public,  is  better  understood  and  more 
fully  appreciated. 

These  offices  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  at  the  present  time  there  are  in 
the  metropolis  about  fifty  of  them,  open  for 
the  insurance  of  life  and  against  fire.  The 
principle  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  turned  his  attention  to  it,  foresaw 
the  advantages  of  the  scheme,  and  the  enor- 
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mo  us  profit  that  must  accrue  from  it;  as, 
however,  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  wait 
for  the  profits  to  be  realized,  instead  of 
opening-  a government  office  for  the  in- 
surance of  life,  he  opened  one  for  the  sale  of 
annuities. 

The  Assurance  offices,  for  the  most 
part,  use  the  Northampton  tables  of  mor- 
tality. 

The  different  offices,  of  course,  would  obtain 
the  best  information  in  their  power,  before 
stating-  to  the  public  at  what  price  they 
would  undertake  to  assure  a person’s  life. 
Nothing  is  more  proverbially  uncertain  than 
the  duration  of  life,  where  the  maxim  is  ap- 
plied to  an  individual;  yet  there  are  few 
things  less  subject  to  fluctuation  than  the 
average  duration  of  a multitude  of  indivi- 
duals.* The  uniformity  of  a number  of 
deaths  in  a community  is  remarkable ; the 
excess  or  diminution  in  any  one  year  rarely 
exceeds,  above  or  below  the  average  number, 
a small  fractional  part  of  the  whole,  not 
more  than  one  thirteenth  or  one  fifteenth 
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part.  If  from  this  community  are  excluded 
the  aged,  the  infants,  and  that  portion  of 
a population  which  is  most  exposed  to  the 
casual  effects  of  disease  and  want,  the  varia- 
tions from  the  mean  number  of  deaths  will 
be  still  less.* 

When  the  first  Assurance  Offices  were 
established,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  the  Amicable,  the  Union,  and  the 
Exchange,  the  only  tables  of  mortality  in 
existence  were  those  constructed  by  Dr. 
Walley.  The  experience  of  the  Equitable 
Society  was  published  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ; and  correct  tables  of 
mortality  have  more  recently  been  con- 
structed, by  taking  the  numbers  living  of 
a certain  age,  and  by  observing  how  lone: 
the  average,  or  half  of  them,  lived  ; and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Equitable 
experience  corresponds  very  closely  with 
these  tables.  A large  majority  of  the  Assu- 
rance Offices  have  been  established  in  the 
present  century,  and  have  therefore  had 
ample  and  correct  data  to  found  their  calcu- 
* British  Almanack  Companion,  1831. 
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lations  on,  previous  to  commencing'  dealings 
with  the  public. 

Mr.  Babbage  says  the  Northampton 
tables  are,  of  any  which  possess  the  slight- 
est reputation,  those  least  calculated  to 
represent  the  probable  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  a body  of  assurers  ; they  are  tables 
which  an  experience  of  thirty  years  has 
proved  (for  this  purpose)  to  be  erroneous, 
throughout  a large  part,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one. 

It  will  surprise  those  who.are  uninformed 
on  the  subject  to  be  told  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  known  inaccuracy  of  these  tables, 
nearly  all  the  Assurance  Offices  at  the  pre- 
sent day  adopt  them  ; eighteen  openly  avow 
the  lact,  and  others  do  not  state  what  tables 
are  used  ; but  the  premiums  they  require 
shew  that  their  calculations  are  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  public. 

For  several  of  these  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  table  of  mortality  which  should 
represent  their  premiums  ; but  the  University 
Assurance  society  stand  unrivalled  in  their 
ingenuity,  and  have  succeeded  in  manufac- 
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tuiing'  tables  which  it  is  impossible  to  derive 
fiom  any  l’ates  ot  mortality,  real  or  imagi- 
nary.* 

There  are  three  classes  of  Assurance 
Companies. 

I.  Companies  in  which  there  is  no  pro- 
prietary, and  where  the  contributors  are, 
consequently,  mutual  assurers. 

II.  Companies  in  which  the  assured  and 
the  proprietary  participate  in  the  profits. 

III.  Companies  in  which  the  assured  do 
not  participate  in  the  profits. 

It  has  been  shewn,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
doubt,  by  Mr.  Babbage  and  others,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  any  capi- 
tal for  an  Assurance  society,  after  it  is  fairly 
established,  as  the  premiums  of  the  living 
are  always  sufficient  to  pay  the  policies  ol 
those  dying  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  system  of  mutual  assurance  is  there- 
fore most  beneficial  to  the  assurers,  and 
consequently  to  the  public,  as  the  profits 
are  shared  by  themselves,  instead  of  being 
divided  among  shareholders  and  proprietors, 

* Babbage,  p.  67. 
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and  a small  proportion  only  assigned  to 
them  once  in  five  or  seven  years. 

Many  of  the  companies  that  are  not  formed 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  assurance,  re- 
turn considerable  portions  of  the  profits, 
but  these  returns  are  not  near  so  great  as 
they  at  first  appear,  tor  instead  of  being  paid 
to  the  parties  at  the  time,  they  are  added  to 
the  policies,  and  are  paid  after  their  death, 
without  interest  being  allowed  in  the  mean- 
time. 

A person  may  resolve  on  laying  out  a cer- 
tain sum,  annually,  at  an  assurance  office, 
to  secure  a considerable  return  at  his  death  ; 
but  the  common  motive  which  induces  a 
person  to  effect  an  assurance  is  to  secure,  at 
his  death,  the  repayment  of  a specific  sum, 
and  the  smaller  the  annual  premium  required 
for  the  purpose,  the  more  desirable  to  him. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  plan 
oi  allowing  the  bonuses,  or  shares  in  the 
profits,  to  go  towards  the  gradual  reduction, 
and  final  extinction  of  the  annual  pre- 
mium, instead  of  being  added  to  the  policy 
alter  death,  is  not  more  extensively  adopted. 
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I his  principle  is  however  acted  on  by 
some  of  the  companies,  but  only  to  a partial 
extent.  Some  permit  the  bonuses  to  go 
towaid  the  reduction  of  the  annual  pre- 
miums, but  do  not  state  what  proportions  of 
the  profits  the  assurers  are  to  expect,  so  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  much  may  be  ex- 
pected from  them. 

As  no  capital  whatever  is  requisite  for  the 
working-  of  an  assurance  office,  after  it  has 
been  once  established,  so  the  public  mi"ht 
reasonably  expect  to  find  that  those  compa- 
nies which  return  no  part  of  the  profits  to 
the  assui-ed  in  any  shape,  would  require  a 
lower  premium  for  assuring  an  equivalent 
sum, — bu<  no  such  thing ; their  charges  are 
as  hig-h  on  the  average,  and  in  some  cases 
even  higher  than  those  demanded  by  the 
companies  of  mutual  assurance,  or  those 
which  return  portions  of  their  profits. 

This  fact  being  obvious  to  any  one  that 
chooses  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of 
the  various  offices,  it  seems  strange  that 
persons  should  give  a high  price  for  a thing 
when  the  same  could  be  had  at  much  less. 
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The  premiums  demanded  by  some  offices 
are  disproportionably  higher  than  others  in 
the  same  class,  and  one  is  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand why  he  should  be  willing  to  pay 
£7.  14s.  llrf.  per  annum  lor  an  advantage 
which  he  can  equally  well  acquire  by  paying 
£5.  14s.  del.  per  annum,  which  are  the  rates 
per  cent,  charged  by  two  different  offices  at 
the  age  of  sixty. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  they 
may  save  money  by  running  all  risks,  and 
becoming  their  own  assurers : if  they  live  as 
long  as  they  expect,  and  have  considerable 
facilities  of  improving  money,  they  would 
certainly  possess  more  at  the  end  of  a certain 
period  than  one  of  the  proprietary  offices 
would  repay  them;  but  the  chances  are 
against  the  majority  of  persons  possessing 
these  advantages.  Even  though  a person 
were  to  live  long,  and  had  the  means  of 
improving  his  capital  greatly,  the  mutual 
assurance  offices  offer  him  advantageous 
terms  for  the  outlay  of  his  money.  A person, 
aged  twenty-five,  laying  out  £100  per  annum 
at  the  Equitable,  secures  a repayment  in  the 
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event  of  his  death,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
ot  £5096,  at  the  present  rate  of  adding  to 
the  policies  at  that  office;  whereas,  had'the 
£100  per  annum  been  placed  at  interest  of 
even  six  per  cent.,  it  would  in  that  time  have 
amounted  to  only  £1318.  The  Equitable 
society,  up  to  1820,  added  to  a policy  of 

20  years  date  . . 77  per  cent. 

30  • ...  161 
40  • ...  280 
50  401 

and  one  member,  aged  ninety,  has  £497  per 
cent,  added  to  his  policy.* 


* British  Almanack  Companion  (1831.) 
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To  shew  the  advantage  of  assuring  at  such 
an  office,  instead  of  funding  one’s  capital, 
Mr.  Babbage  constructed  the  following 
table  : 


Will 

possess 

at  end 
of 

years. 

A person 
aged  25 
paying  £100 
per  annum 
premium 
assures 
£4160. 

A person 
laying  out 
£100  per 
annum  at  3 
per  cent. 

Ditto 

4 

per  cent. 

Ditto 

5 

per  cent. 

Ditto 

6 

per  cent. 

10 

5096 

1146 

1201 

1257 

1318 

15 

6032 

1860 

2002 

2158 

2328 

20 

7072 

2687 

2978 

3307 

3679 

25 

8528 

3046 

4165 

4773 

5486 

30 

10,400 

4757 

5608 

6644 

7906 

35 

12,688 

6046 

7365 

9032 

1 1,143 

40 

15,246 

7540 

9503 

12,080 

15,476 

45 

18,054 

9272 

12,103 

15,970 

2l'274 

50 

20,862 

11,280 

15,267 

20,935 

29,034 

By  this  table  it  is  shewn  that  a person  must 
continue  laying  out  his  money  iifty  years 
at  5 per  cent,  before  it  becomes  equal  to  what 
the  Equitable  policy  would  amount  to. 

The  chiel  fault  with  the  Assurance  Offices 
is,  that  too  high  premiums  are  demanded: 
Many  more  persons  would  assure  were  the 
charges  considerably  reduced,  which  they 
might  be,  and  still  great  profits  be  made. 

Ihe  majority  of  them  employ  tables  of 
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mortality  which  are  notoriously  incorrect, 
the  incorrectness  being  in  their  favour  : they 
calculate  the  interest  of  money  at  three  per 
cent.,  by  which  their  profits  are  made  to 
appear  smaller  than  they  really  are  ; and 
the  share  of  profits  awarded  every  five  or 
seven  years  is  not  actually  added  till  the 
death  of  the  individual,  as  no  interest  is 
paid  on  them  in  the  mean  time. 

In  a company  of  mutual  assurers,  it  is 
quite  right  and  prudent  to  take  a consider- 
able excess  of  premium,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  deaths 
rendering  any  call  necessary. 

But  where  there  exists  a subscribed 
capital,  its  very  object  is  to  equalize  such 
variations,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand 
as  large  premiums  as  are  proper  in  a so- 
ciety of  mutual  assurance.* 

The  profits  at  the  Assurance  Offices  are 
immense.  In  1820,  at  the  Equitable  office, 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  society’s  con- 
cerns was  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
funds  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  had 
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been  accumulated  since  its  establishment  in 
1762,  and  it  was  understood  that  its  capital 
was,  when  these  observations  were  made, 
(1831)  about  ten  millions  and  a half,  valuin'? 
the  three  per  cents,  at  90  ; while  the  very 
large  bonuses  assigned  to  policies  prove 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  capital  is 
profit. 

I think,  says  Mr.  Babbage,  that  it  may  be 
fairly  stated  that  those  offices  which  calcu- 
late their  premiums  by  the  Northampton 
tables,  make  a gross  profit  of  30  per  cent., 
without  including  the  large  additional  profit 
that  arises  from  the  average  rate  of  interest 
being  above  three  per  cent.,  the  rate  at 
which  those  tables  are  calculated. 

As  the  value  of  life  is  less  in  London  than 
in  the  country,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
Assurance  Offices  would  guard  themselves 
against  what  appears  to  be  an  additional 
risk.  The  writer  applied  to  six  of  the  ori- 
ginal offices  to  know  if  they  found  a mate- 
rial difference  in  the  mortality  among  those 
assured  in  London  and  the  country  ; five  of 
these  refused  to  tell  any  of  the  secrets  of  the 
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trade ; the  sixth,  however,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, through  their  actuary,  Mr.  Jones, 
Ireely  explained  that  unquestionably  there 
would  be  a difference,  but  that  they  pro- 
tected themselves  from  extra  risk  in  London 
by  a more  rigorous  personal  examination 
by  their  directors,  and  by  their  own  medical 
officer,  of  the  candidate  for  assurance,  which 
ordeal  was,  in  great  measure,  dispensed  with 
in  the  country. 

Life  assurance  is  now  better  understood, 
and  more  fully  appreciated,  than  it  formerly 
was  ; it  is  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the 
public,  however  dear  they  may  be  called  on 
to  pay  for  it ; it  is  such  a national  good 
that  its  effects  and  influence  could  not  be 
too  extensively  diffused  among  the  people  : 
it  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  those  who  live 
by  their  own  exertions,  or  who  are  in  any 
way  engaged  in  business.  It  is  a provident 
principle  that  should  be  encouraged  in  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  its  advant- 
ages should,  if  possible,  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

The  expense,  no  doubt,  is  an  obstacle  to 
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many  persons  assuring-,  who  would  be  wil- 
ling- otherwise  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
system. 

The  average  age  at  which  people  assure 
was  found  by  Mr.  Babbage  to  be  forty-seven, 
the  charge  for  assurance  at  which  age  is 
about  4 per  cent.,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  person  to  whom  a policy  of  £500  or 
£1000  would  be  a most  desirable  object, 
cannot  afford  to  lay  out  £20  or  £40  per 
annum  to  secure  it. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
charges  lor  assurance  mig'ht  be  very  consi- 
derably reduced,  and  yet  great  profits  made, 
and  it  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer  of 
these  observations,  that  it  has  been  a great 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
it  has  not  opened  an  Office  lor  the  purpose 
ot  Life  Assurance. 

The  Government  would  require  no  capital 
even  to  commence  operations  ; it  would  en- 
joy the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  the  profits  that  would  accrue  from  the 
business  would  certainly  be  immense,  after 
giving  the  public  all  the  advantages  that  are 
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afforded  by  the  most  liberal  of  the  existing 
companies. 

The  reader  will  find  a Table  of  the  different 
Companies  at  the  end  of  this  treatise,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  some 
offices  differ  from  others  in  their  constitu- 
tion, terms,  and,  consequently,  advantages 
to  the  public. 

The  several  points  forming  the  subject 
matter  of  this  treatise  having  been  gone 
over,  it  remains  only  to  say  a few  words  in 
conclusion  ; apology  is  due  for  the  many 
imperfections  it  contains  ; some  allowance 
is  however  to  be  made  from  the  subject 
being  somewhat  novel,  and  from  the  sources 
of  information  being  not  only  scattered  but 
difficult  of  attainment, — and  grievously  de- 
ficient when  obtained  ; indeed,  statistics  of 
all  kinds  are  in  their  infancy  in  this  calcu- 
lating country.  The  writer  has  further  to 
explain  that  he  is  himself  a novice  in  writing, 
but  trusts  his  humble  efforts  will  be  favour- 
ably received,  and  that  they  may  lead  to 
public  benefit.  The  subject,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, is  one  of  importance,  and  the  more 
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it  is  considered,  the  greater  probability 
there  will  be  of  improvements  being-  intro- 
duced, both  in  the  value  of  health  and  life, 
and  in  the  method  of  investigating  the 
subject.  To  the  inhabitant  of  the  metro- 
polis it  is  not  only  interesting  but  important 
to  know  the  circumstances  that  regulate  his 
health,  influence  his  prospects  in  life,  and 
affect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  chil- 
dren ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
should  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disadvantages  attending  a residence  in  town, 
to  guide  them  in  their  decision,  if  they  con- 
template changing  their  domicile,  or  placing 
members  of  their  family  in  London  ; and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
proposed,  may  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
conduct  and  habits  of  individuals,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  public  at  large. 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF 


Name  of  Company. 

Esta- 

blished. 

Table  of 
Mortality. 

Limits  of  Voyage  and 
Residence. 

CapiuL 

Nominal. 

Paid. 

— 

p 

— 

~ — 

<*  US 

CLASS  I. 

Amicable  

Equitable  

1700 

1702 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Helvoet  and  Brest 

] 

£ 

5,000,000 

none 

t 

500  >900 

London  Life 

1806 

ditto 

Brest  and  Rotterdam 

none 

Norwich  Union 

1808 

.... 

Elbe  and  Brest 

none 

V — 

Scottish  Widows’ Fund 

1815 

Equit.  Exp. 

none 

— >4 

Mutual  Life 

1834 

ditto 

Elbe  and  Tagus 

none 

< 

l Metropolitan  ..  .. 

1836 

.... 

Europe  4c  N.  America 

200,00© 

10,000 

CLASS  II. 

f Union 

1714 

Northampton 

Texel  and  Brest 

300,000 

30,00© 

London  Assurance  . . 

1721 

Hamburgh  & Bordeaux 

Westminster 

1702 

Northampton 

Texel  and  Havre 

.... 

ZJ 

Palladium 

1797 

ditto 

Europe 

2,000.000 

80,000 

z 

Provident 

1800 

ditto 

Texel  and  Brest 

•250,000 

25,000 

us 

Eagle 

1807 

ditto 

ditto 

1,000,000 

IOOjOOO 

Hope 

1807 

ditto 

ditto 

> ,000,000 

109,000 

J5 

Rock 

1807 

ditto 

Havre  and  Rotterdam 

2,000,000 

200.000 

~ 

West  of  England 

1807 

ditto 

Texel  and  Brest 

000,000 

-C 

Atlas  

1S08 

.... 

Hamburgh  and  Brest 

1.200,000 

120.000 

■3 

North  British 

1809 

.... 

Texel  and  Brest 

.... 

u 

European  

1819 

.... 

ditto 

1,000,000 

100.000 

J: 

Imperial  

1820 

Northampton 

Ostend  and  Havre 

750,000 

75.000 

British  Commercial 

1820 

Europe 

1.000,000 

ioo  ,000 

Guardian  . . . . 

1821 

.... 

Texel  and  Brest 

2.000,000 

200.000 

o ^ 

Law  Life  

1823 

Northampton 

ditto 

1.000.000 

loo.ooo 

Scottish  Union  .. 

1824 

Young’s  Tab. 

Europe 

5.000.000 

.... 

Economic 

1824 

Texel  and  Brest 

200.00© 

50,000 

*-* 

C rown  

1824 

Elbe  and  Brest 

1.500,000 

50.000 

Clerical  and  Medical.. 

1825 

ditto 

.... 

= 

University 

1825 

ditto 

000.000 

60.000 

Alliance  

1824 

Texel  and  Havre 

5,000,000 

500.000 

u 

Legal  and  General  . . 

1836 

.... 

most  of  Europe 

1 ,000,000 

a. 

National  

1830 

Elbe  and  Brest 

500,000 

< 

Universal  

Protector  

1834 

1835 

Europe 

500,000 

1,000,000 

50,000' 

United  Kingdom 

1834 

ditto 

.... 

Minerva  

1835 

Brest  and  Hamburgh 

1.000.000 

l oo,<h*o 

Licenced  \ ictuallers.. 

1836 

Elbe  and  Brest 

150,000 

30,000 

L Independent 

1837 

ditto 

i , 000,04 *0 

.... 

CLASS  III. 
Royal  Exchange. . . . 

1722 

Northampton 

Flushing  and  Ushant 

745,000 

Y.  p 

Pelican 

1707 

ditto 

Europe 

100.000 

« 7 

Globe  

1803 

ditto 

Texel  and  Brest 

1,000.000 

M 

Albion 

1805 

ditto 

To  Ireland 

1,000.000 

100.000 

Sun  

Hamburgh  & Bordeaux 

.... 

00,000 

Asylum  

1824 

Bv  agreement 

240,000 

Promoter  

Brest  and  Texel 

.... 

.... 

Argus 

1834 

.... 

Europe 

.... 

50,000 

§ I 

York  & N.  of  England 

1834 

.... 

500.000 

Zj 

Standard  of  England 

Europe. 

1.000,000 

— 

N.  B.  Most  of  the  Companies  of  the  Second  Class  belong  also  to  the  Third  Class,  at  lower  Premiums. 
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Profits  returned  to  the  Assured. 


Proportion. 


7-eighths 

uncertain 

aU 

uncertain 

all 

all  profits 
all  to  memb 


uncertain 
two-fifths 
uncertain 
four-fifths 
uncertain 
four-fifths 
two-thirds 
two-thirds 
half 
uncertain 
two-thirds 
two-thirds 
two-thirds 
3-fourths 
half 

four-fifths 
two-thirds 
3-fourths 
two-thirds 
uncertain 
four-fifths 
uncertain 
four-fifths 
one-fifth 
3 fourths 
ditto 
two-thirds 
four-fifths 
two-thirds 
half 


none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 


How  returned. 


Added  to  Policy 
ditto 

Reducing  Premium 
Added  to  Policy 
ditto 

Reducing  Premium 
ditto 


Added  to  Policy 
Reducing  Premium 
uncertain 
Added  to  Policy 
ditto 

Ad.  to  Pol.  or  Red.  Prem. 
ditto 

Added  to  Policy 
Ad.  to  Pol.  or  Red.  Prem. 
ditto 
ditto 

Added  to  Policy 
ditto 

Ad.  to  Pol.  or  Red.  Prem. 
Ad.  to  Pol.  or  Red.  Prem, 
Added  to  Policy 
Ad.  to  Pol.  or  Red.  Prem. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

At  option  of  Assured 
Ad.  to  Pol.  or  Red.  Prem. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


When  returned. 


Premium  per  cent,  at 
age  of 


annually 
every  10  years 
annually  aft  . yr  s, 
every  7 years 
ditto  with  interest 
annually 
not  fixed 


every  7 years 
annually 
every  10  years 
every  7 years 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

every  5 years 
every  7 years 
ditto 

ditto  with  interest 
every  5 years 
every  7 years 
every  7 years 
every  7 years 
after  1842 
every  5 years 
every  7 years 
every  5 or  7 years 
every  5 years 
ditto 

every  7 years 
annually 
ditto  after  1840 
every  5 years 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


20 

30 

40 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

1 1 

*2  ;i 

7 

2 

19 

0 

3 

Iff 

o 

2 0 

0 

2 

10 

o 

3 

3 

6 

2 1 

0 

2 

11 

1 

3 

5 

0 

1 18 

0 

2 

9 

5 

3 

7 

6 

1 19 

0 

2 

9 

9 

3 

6 

4 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

11 

2 I 

4 

2 

10 

7 

3 

4 

7 

2 3 

7 

2 

IS 

4 

3 

7 

11 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

11 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

11 

2 2 

0 

2 

9 

10 

3 

4 

4 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

11 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

1 ] 

1 19 

3 

2 

8 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

I 1 

2 1 

o 

2 

It) 

0 

3 

4 

1 1 

1 19 

0 

2 

9 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

11 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

1 1 

2 1 

0 

2 

10 

7 

» 

5 

0 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

1 1 

1 18 

5 

2 

9 

11 

3 

5 

0 

1 14 

7 

2 

4 

3 

2 

19 

9 

1 19 

II 

2 

10 

4 

3 

4 

7 

2 1) 

0 

2 

10 

4 

3 

3 

8 

2 1 

5 

2 

10 

9 

3 

4 

7 

1 10 

11 

2 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 2 

5 

2 

11 

3 

3 

0 

5 

2 3 

0 

2 

13 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 18 

8 

2 

8 

10 

3 

3 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 

10 

7 

3 

5 

0 

1 18 

8 

2 

7 

1 

3 

3 

4 

2 1 

0 

2 

10 

7 

3 

5 

0 

1 18 

10 

2 

5 

8 

3 

1 

3 

tl  11 

0 

+2 

0 

0 

t2 

15 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 

13 

3 

3 

8 

ft 

1 10 

1 

2 

0 

4 

3 

2 

8 

2 3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

7 

11 

1 15 

9 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 10 

1 

2 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 10 

7 

2 

0 

5 

2 

15 

1ft 

1 11 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

ft 

l 11 

2 

1 

19 

10 

2 

13 

9 

1 13 

9 

2 

3 

0 

2 

17 

3 

1 10 

1 

1 

19 

7 

2 

13 

5 

* At  age  of  21. 


t And  four  consecutive  years. 


B.  BENSLEY, 

PRINTER}  PBIPPS-BRIDGF,  MITCHAM. 


